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DAMSAY (Anpzzew Micnazs),. frequently fiyled the 
R chevalier Ramſay, a polite Writer, Was a Scotſman of 
an ancient family; and was born at Ayre in that kingdom, 
June 9, 1686, He received the firſt part of his education ar 
Ayre, and was then removed to Edinburgh; where, diſtin: 


7 


guiſhing himſelf by good parts "ne ung . he i 
| a ſon of the — 


was ſent for to St. Andrew's, in order to- attend a ſon 
earl of Weemz in that univerſity, After this, he travelled to 
| Holland, and went to Leyden : where falling into the ac- 
quaintance of /Poiret, à celebrated myſtic, divine, he became 
tinctured with his doctrines; and reſolved for farther ſatis- 
faction to conſult Fenelon, the famed archbiſhop of Cam- 
bray, who had, long. imbibed the fundamental principles of 
that theology. Before he left Scotland, he had conceived a 
difguſt to the religion in which he was bred; and in that ill 
humour, caſting bis. eye upon other Chriſtian churches, and 
ſeeing. none to his. liking, . he became diſpleaſed with all, and 
gave into Deſm: During his abode in Holland, he grew _ 
more. confirmed in that way of thinking; yet withaut coming 
to any fixed determination. In this unſettled. ſtate of mind, +; 
he arrived at Cambray in. 1710, and was received with great RS. 
kindneſs by the archbiſhop, who took. him into his family, 
heard with patience and attention the mn af his religious 
principles, entered heartily with him into a diſcuffion of them, 
and, to be ſhoxt, in fix months time made him as good a Ca- 
enn , ß. 's 
The ſubſequent courſe of his life received its direction from 
his friendſhip. and connections with this prelate. Fenelon 
had been preceptor. to the duke of Burgundy, beir- apparent, „ 
gatter the death of bis father the dauphin, to the crown of 
ö France; yet neither of them came to the poſſeſſion. of it. 


2 * 


2 RA Ma 8 AY. c 
being ſurvived by Lewis XIV. who was. fucceeded by his - 
great grandſon, ſon to the duke of Burgundy, and now 3 
XV. Ramſay, having been firſt 3 to the duke de 
Charteau-Thiery and the prince de Turenne, was made 
knight of the order of St. Lazarus; and afterwards ſent for 
to Rome by the chevalier de St. George, ſtyled there James 
III. king of Great Britain, to take the charge of educating 
his children, He went accordingly to that court in 17243 
but the intrigues and diſſentions, which he found on his arri- 
val there, gave him ſo much uneaſineſs, that, with the Pre- 
tender's leave, he preſently returned to Paris. Then he crofſed 
the water to his own country, and was kindly received by the — 
duke of Argyle and Greenwich; in whoſe family he reſided 
ſome years, and employed his leiſure there in writing ſeveral 
ingenious pieces. We are told, that in the mean time he had 
the degree of doctor of law conferred on him at Oxford; that 
he was admitted for this purpoſe of St. Mary Hall in April, 
1730; and that he was preſented to his degree by Dr. King, 
the principal of that houſe, Aﬀter his return to France, he 
reſided ſome time at Pontoiſe, a ſeat of the prince de Turenne. 
duke de Bouillon; with whom he continued in the poſt of 
intendant till his death. This happened on the 6th of May, 
1743, at St. Germain-en-Laie, where his body was interred; 
1 his heart was depoſited in the nunnery of St. Sacrament at 
aris, Sas 5 92 en 
His works are, 1. © Diſcours ſur le Pome Epigue; pre- 
fixed to the later editions of Telemachus. 2. La Vie de 
Mr. Fenelon.” 3. © Effai ſur le Gquvernment Civil.“ 4. 
Le Piychometre, ou Reflexions fur les differens characteres de 
Leſprit, par un Milord Anglois.” Theſe are remarks upon 
lord Shaftefbury's Characteriſtics. 5. “ Les Voyages de Cy- 
us,“ in French; and, in Engliſh,“ The Travels of Cyrus.“ 
his is hig Chef d'Oepvre, and bath gone ' through ſevers 
editions in both languages. 6. LHiſtoire de M. de Tu 
renne, in French and Engliſh.” 7. “ Several ſmall pieces of 
oetry, in Engliſh.” 8. Two Letters in French, to M. 
acine the ſon, uppn the true ſentiments of Mr. Pope, in 
his Eſſay on Man.“ Theſe were printed after his deceaſe, in 
© Les Oeuvres de M. Racine le fils, tom. II. 1947. In the 
former of theſe, he calls Locke gte ſuperficiel, * a ſuperficia 
genius; and has ſhewn by this, that, whatever ingenuity: 
olite literature he might poſſeſs (and he poſſeſſed a very con- 
Ederable portion of both), he was not qualified in any degree 
to judge of philoſophers. Two poſthumous works of his 
were alfo printed at Glaſgow. 9. A plan of education!“ 
and, 10. Philoſophical Principles of natural and revealed 
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RAMPS a 


explained and unfolded. in 2 geometrical. oder, 


8 in 2 N 4,946 


MSAY. (Sani Laws), 2 a Scotch gentleman. He 


was author of+a tract on ſhort-hand, which he wrote in Latin, 


25 oy dedicated to Louis XIV. It was wage into French, 
and publiſhed at Patis in 168 1. | 


RAMSAY, (Axa J. He was born at Peebles, 1696; 


fect imitation of the manners of the people of 


revious to its firſt publication, it was ,peraſed, by Sir Gilbert 
= Sir William Bennet, Duncan Forbes, eſq. and other 
learned gentlemen, - A ſubſcription was ſet on foot for the au- 
thor; and he opened a bookſeller's ſhop in Edinburgh, which 
was much frequented. In his advanced years he retired to 
live privately, and died, 1763, aged 67. 15 poems have been 
4 in 2 vols.,12mo.; and his ſongs i vols. and in one 


RAMUS rA“ a a moſt famous profeſithy/ of France, 
was born in 1515, in a village of Vermandois in Picardy. 
His family was good, but had ſuffered great hardſhips and 
injuries, from the wars. His grand 
poſſeſſions, was obliged to yon collie for a livelihood. His 
father followed huſbandry: and himſelf Was not happier than 


his father and grandfather, his life being Says. Bayle, the ſport 7 1 
ontinued. viciſütude of good and ill 


of fortune, or one 
fortune. He was ſca 


ly out of the cradle, when he was twice 


attacked runden plague. At eight years of age, a thirſt after 


learning promipted him to go 0 Paris; but poveriy forced 
him toſeave that city. He returned to it as ſoon as he could: 
but, being unable io ſupport himſelf, be Aft it a ſecond time: 
* his paſſion for ſtudy was ſo violent, that, notwithſtanding 


and ſerved his apprenticeſhip to a barber in Edinburgh. In 
bis early youth he addicted himſelf tay reading during his lei- 
ſure-hours; and wrote | ſeceral poems which were juſtly 
eſteemed by gentlemen of taſte and education. But his capital 
Work was the * « Gentle Shepherd,” firſt acted at Edinburgh, 
1719. This is, perbaps, the moſt beautiful paſtoral comedy 
that ever was ated on any ſtage in the ee It is a per- 
otland; and 
it is no diſhonour to the ingenious author to mention, that, 


zer, having loſt: all his 


Ul 


is ill fortune in two journeys, he ventured upon à third. 


He was, maintained there ſome months hy one of his uncles ; 


- after which he was obliged to be a ſervant in the college of _ 


| Navarre. He ſpent the day i in waiting upon his maſters, and 


the greateſt part of the night in ſtudy. What is related in the 


_ firſt: Scaligerana, of his living to nineteen. without learning 
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Alter having finiſhed claffeal jearning ew rheiptie, be 


went through a courſe of 1 8 


ich took him up 


three years and a half in the ſchools. The theſts, Which be 
made for his maſter of arts degree, offended all the world; 
for he maintained in it, that all which AriſtotJe had ad- 
vanced was falſe; and he anſwered extremely well the ob- 
jections of the profeſſors. This ſucceſs inclined him to exa- 
mine the doctrine of Ariſtotle more cloſely, and to combat it 
vigorouſſy: but he confined himſelf principally to his Logic. 
ä The two firſt books he publiſhed, the one intitaled © Infti- 
- tutiones DialeQticz,” the other, Ariſtotehcez Animadver+ 
« ones,” occaſioned great diſturbances in the univerſity of Paris:. 
The profeffors there, who were adorers of Ariſtotle, ought 
to have refuted Ramus's books by writings and lectures; but, 
inſtead of confining themſelves within the juſt bounds of aca- 
| demical wars, they proſecuted this anti-peripatetic. before the 
| civil magiſtrate, as a man who.was going to ſap the founda- 
j 


tions of religion. They raiſed ſuch clamours, that the cauſe 
was carried before the parliament» of Paris: but, the moment 
they perceived it would be examined equitably, and according 
| to the uſual forms, they by their intrigues took it from that 
1 tribunal, and Wen it before the king's council; and 
i | Francis I. was bbhged to interfere in it- I he king ordered, 
i that Ramus, and Antony Govea Who was his principal ad. 
verſary, ſhould chuſe two judges each, to pronounce on the 
; controverſy, after they ſhould have ended their diſputation ; 
while he himſelf appointed a deputy. Ramus, in obedience to 
the king's orders, appeared before the five judges, thoug 
| | three of them were his declared enemies. The diſpute laſte 
+ | two days; and Govea had all the advantages he could deſire, 
' Ramus's books being prohibited in all parts of the kingdom, 
/ _ and their author ſentenced not to teach philoſophy any longer. 
His enemies diſcovered a moſt ſurprifing joy on that account; 
they made a greater noiſe, in proportion, tha the proudeſt 
princes for the taking of a contiderable city, or the winning 
_ of a very important victory. The ſentence of the three 
Judges was publiffied in Latin and French in all the: fircets of 
Paris, and in all parts of Europe, whither it could be ſent, - 
Plays were ated with great pomp, in which Ramng was 
' mocked and abuſed a thouſand ways, in the midſt of the ap- 
plauſes and acclamations of the Ariſtotelians. / This happened 


in 1543: 5 Ry | 
+I The year after, the plague made great havoc in Paris, and 
forced moſt of the ſtudents in the College of Prele to quit it ; 
but Ramus, being . apon to teach in it, ſoon drew to- 
getiier a great number of auditors. The Sorbonne 22 | 
to driye hum from that college, but to no purpole ; for he hel 
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the health or I uſe by arret of parliament. Through 

the patro * and 2222 of the cardinal of Lorrain, ph ; 
obtained, in 1<47, from 4 — II. the liberty of ſpeaking and 

writing, and the royal profe orſhip of philoſophy and elo- 

quence In. 1 551. The parliament of Paris had, before this, 
maintained him in the liberty of joining philoſophical lectures 


to thoſe of eloquence ; and this artet gr decree had put an end 


to ſev * proſecutions, which Ramus and his pupils had ſuf - 
fered: or they had been proſecuted ſeveral ways, both before 
the ue Jod and the civil magiſtrates. As ſoon as he 
was made regius profeſſor, he was fired with a new Leal for 
improying the ſciences; and Was extremely laborious and 
aciye on this occaſion, notwithſtanding the hatred of his ene- 
mies, who: were never at reſt. He bote at that time a part i 

a very ſingular 2 which deſerves to be mentioned. About 
155% the Vet profeſſors _ corrected, Caron other abuſes, 
that which had crept into the pronunciati 

tongue. Some of the clergy followed this regulation; but 
the S6rbonniſts were much offended at it 71 an 1 8 
and defended. the old pronunciation With great zeal. Things 
at length were carried ſo far, that a miniſter, who had a good 
living, Was very ill treated by them; oy, cauſed to 'be ejected 
from his benefice for having pronounced 9wi/quis, Qugmguant,' 
according to the new way, inſtead of Kiſtis, Kankam, according 
to the 9 The miniſter applied to the parliament; and the 
royal profeſſors with Ramus among them, fearing. be would 
fall a victim to the credit and authority of tlie faculty of di- 
vines, for preſuming to pronounce the Latin tongue according 
to thar regulations, e ineumbent on them to aſſiſt 
bim. Accordingly,” to the court of juſtice; and 
repreſented in 10 uch Frog terms the indignity of the proſe 
e that the perſon accuſed was cleared, and every body 
had the liberty of pronouncing th they pleaſed. - 12 
EKamus wag bred up in the Catholic een, but afterwards | 
deſerted it. He began to diſcover his newy principles, by re- 
moving the images from the chapel of his college of Prele; * 
This was in 1552; when ſuch a proſecution was raiſed 
againſt him by the Religioniſts, as well as Ariſtotelians, that 
be was n ot '6nly driven out of his profefſorſhip; but obliged o 
conceal himſelf,” For that N 

leave to Fontainbleau; where, by the | help of books in the 
king's library, he purſued cometrical and aſtronomical ſtu- 
dies. As ſoon as his enemies knew where he was, he Found 
himſelf no where ſafe : ſo ther he was forced to go and con- 
deal, himſelf 3 in ſeveral other places. During this interval, his 
excellent aud curious collek 1 51 of books in che college 
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1563, between Charles IX. and the Proteſtants, he again 
took poſſeſſion of his employment, maintained himſelf in it 
with vigour, and was particularly zealous in promoting the 
ſtudy of the mathematics. This laſted till the fecond civil 
War in 1567, when he was forced to leave Paris, and ſhelter 
himſelf among the Huguenots, in whoſe army he was at the 
battle of St. Denys. Peace having been concluded ſome 
months after, he was reſtored to his profeſſorſhip ; but, fore- 
ſceing that the war would ſoop break out again, he did not 
care to venture himſelf in afreſh ſtorm, and therefore ob- 
tained the king's leave to viſit the univerſities of Germany. 
He accordingly undertook this journey in 1568, and received 
Ty great honours wherever he came. He returned to France, 
after the third war in 1571; and loſt his life miſerably, in the 
maſſacre ot St. Bartholomew's day, 1572. It is faid, that he 
was concealed in a cellar during the tumult ; but dragged 
thence at the inſtigation of ſome peripatetic doctors who hated 
him. He gaye a good quantity of money to the aſſaſſins, in 
order to procure his eſcape, but in vain : for, after wounding 
him in many places, they threw him out of a window; and, 
his bowels guſhing out in the fall, ſome Ariſtotelian ſcholars, 
encouraged by their maſters, ſpread them about the ſtreets; 
then dragged his body in a moſt ignominious manner, and 
threw it into the Seine. Hed, <3 te © Ft ated 
He was a great orator, a man of univerſal learning, and 
endowed with very fine qualities. He was free from avarice, 
ſober, temperate, and chaſte. His temperance was very ex- 
emplary. He contented himſelf with only boiled meat; and 
ate but little at dinner: he drank no wine for twenty years, 
and. would never have drunk any, if the phyſicians had not 
preſcribed it. He my upon ftraw ; uſed to riſe very early, and 
to ſtudy all day; and led a fingle life with the utmoſt purity. 
He was zealous for the Proteſtant religion, but at the ſam 
time a little obſtinate, and given to contradiction. The Prof 
teſtant miniſters did not love him much, for he made himſelf 
a kind of head of a party, to change the diſcipline of the Pro- 
. teſtant churches; that is, he was for introducing a democra- 
tical government in the church; but his deſign was traverſed - 
and defeated in a national ſynod, He publiſhed a great num- 
ber of books; but mathematics were chiefly obliged to him, 
His writing was ſcarcely. gible, and gave the printers prodigious 
trouble, His ſe& flouriſhed pretty much for ſome time: it 
was nüt known in Spain and Italy, made little progreſs in 
France, but ſpread very much in Scotland and England, and 
ſtill more in Germany ; as appears from many books, which 
ſeveral German Ariſtotelians publiſhed againſt the Ramiits. 
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RANDOLPH. (Tromas), an Eigliſb poet, was the ſon 
ol a; ſteward o Edward lord Zouch ; and born in Northamp- 
tonſhire (Wood ſays, at Newnham near Daintry ; Lang- 
baine, at Houghton) in 1605. He was educated at Wen 
, minſter-ſchool, and thence elected, in 1623, as one of the 
king's ſcholars to Trinity college in Cambridge; of which he 
became fellow, and took a. maſter of arts degree. He was 
accounted one of the moſt pregnant wits of his time, and 
greatly admired, by all the poets and men of parts. He was 
diſtinguiſhed early for an uncommon force of genius; having, 
when he was not more than ten years old, written“ The 
Hiſtory of the Incarnation of our Saviour,“ in verſe. Ben 
Jonſon was ſo exceedingly fond of him, that he adopted him 
as one of his ſons; on which account Randolph wrote a gra- 
tulatory poem to him, which is printed among his works. 
Like à true poet, Randolph had à thorough contempt for 
wealth, and has hearty a love of pleaſure ; and this drew him 
into exceſſes, which made his life very ſhort. He died in 1634, 
when he had not completed his 3zoth year. His © Mule's 
Looking-Glaſs,” a comedy, is well known; he was the au- 
thor of other dramatic performances, which with his poems 
were collected, and.publiſhed in one volume, by his brother 
Robert Randolph; the fifth edition of Which, with ſtveral 
additions, corrected and amended, was printed in 1664, 8vo. 
Robert was alſo a good poet, as appears from ſeveral copies 
of his verſes printed in various books. He was a ſtudent of 
Chriſt-Church in Oxford, where he took a bachelor of arts 
egree in 1627 3 and afterwards became vicar of Donnington 
in Lincolnſhire, where he died in 1671, aged about 60. 
. RANDOLPH (Tromas), a Kentiſh gentleman, who was 
made ſtudent of Chriſt-Church, when Henry VIII. turned it 
into a cathedral; and principal of Broadgate-hall in 1549, being 
then a doctor of law. In the reign of queen Elizabeth, he 
was employed in ſeveral embaſſies to ScotJand, France, and 
Ruſſia; and not only knighted, but preferred to ſome conſi - 
derable places. He died in 1590, aged 60. We haye of his, 
An Account of his Embatlage to the Emperor of Ruſſia, 
anno 1568; which may be ſeen in the firſt volume of 
HFakluyts © Voyages, Lond. 1598, and, luſtructions 
given to, and Notes to be obſerved by, certain perſons, for 
the ſearching of the ſea and border of the coaſt, from the Ri- 
ver Pechora to the Eaſt ward, anno 1 r 
RANTZAN (Jos ias), lord of Bredenbourgh zud com- 


7 
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mander in chief of the Daniſh army in the reign of Fre. 
deric I. and Chriſtian III. He was a great general and excel; I 
leat ſlateſman. By his valour and ſagacity he ſecured tis 
liberties of bis country againk all the efforts of che depoſed ® | © |] 
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tyrant Chriſtian H. He alſo deſerves a place in this volume, 
as having been the chief ir-trument in eſtabliſhing the Pro- 
teſtant religion in Denmark. He died in 1565.) 
"RAPHAEL, an illuſtrious painter of Italy, was born at 
Urbin, on Good Friday, 1483. His father was an ordinary 
painter: his maſter, Pietro Perugino. Having a penetrating 
underſtanding, as well as a fine genius for painting, he ſoon 
perceived that the perfection of his art was not confined-to 
Perugino's capacity; and therefore went to Siena, in order to 
advance himſelf. Here Pinturrichio got him to be employed 
in making the cartoons for the pictures of the library; hut 
he had ſcarcely finiſned one, before he was tempted to remove 
to Florence by the great noiſe which Leonardo da Vinci's 
and Michael Angelo's works made at that time. As ſoon as 
he had confidered the, manner of thoſe illuſtrious painters, 
he reſolved to alter his own, which he had learned of Peru- 
gino. His pains and care were incredible ; and -he fucceeded 
accordingly. He formed his guſto after the ancient ſtatues 
and bas reliefs, which he defigned a long time with extreme 
application; and, befides this, he hired people in Greece and 
Italy to deſign for him all the antique pieces that could be 
found. Thus he raiſed himſelf preſently to the top of his 
profeſſion. By the general conſent of mankind, he is ac- 
knowledged to have been the prince of modern painters, and is 
oftentimes ſtyled '** The Divine Raphael:“ as if, for the ini- 
mitable graces of his pencil, and for the excellence of his ge- 
nius, he had ſomething more than human in his Compoſition. 
« He ſurpaſſed,” ſays a connoiſſeur, all modern painters, 
becauſe he poſſeſſed more of the excellent parts of painting 
than any other; and it is beſieved that he equalled the an- 
cients; excepting that he defigned not naked bodies with ſo 
much learning as Michael Angelo : but his guſto of deſign is 
purer, and much better. He painted not with ſo good, fo 
' Full, and ſo graceful, a manner as Corregio; nor has he any 
thing af the contraſt of the lights and ſhadows, or ſo ſtrong 


once, chat Leo X. charged him with the building of St. Peter's 
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church at Rome. He was one of the handſomeſt and beſt- 
tempered men living: ſo that, with all theſe natural and ac- 
quired accompliſhments,” it cannot be wondered, that he was 
not only beloved in the higheſt degree by the popes fulfus II. 
and Leo X. at home, but admired and courted by all the 
princes and ſtates of Europe. He lived im the greateſt ſtate 
and ſplendor imaginable, moſt of the eminent maſters in his 
time being ambitious of working under Him; and he never 
went out without a crowd of artiſts and others, who attended 
and followed him purely through reſpe&, Cardinal Bibiano 
offered him his niece in marriage, and Raphael engaged him- 
ſelf; but, Leo X. having given him hopes of a cardinal's 
hat, he made no hafte to marry her. His paſſion for the 
fair ſex deſtroyed him in the flower of his age: for, one day, 
after he had abandoned himſelf to exceſſive venery, he was 
ſeized with a fever; and, concealing the true cauſe of his diſ- 
temper from his phyſicians, he was ſuppoſed to be improperly 
treated, and ſo carried off. He died upon his birth-day in 
1520. Carninal Bembo wrote his epitaph, which is to be 
ſeen upon his tomb in the church of the Rotunda at Rome, 
where he was buried. Here are two lines of itt: 


Ille hic eſt Raphael, timuit quo ſoſpite vinci- .  - 
Rerum magna parens, et moriente mor. 


Raphael had many ſcholars; but Julio Romano was his fa- 
vourite, becauſe he did him moſt credit. Pouſſin uſed to ſay 
of Raphael, that he was an angel compared with the mo- 
dern painters, but an aſs in compariſon of the ancients: but 
all ſuch ſayings are extravagant and abſurd... lc 
RAPHELENGIUS (Frangye), a Fleming, celebrated 
for his ſkill in the Oriental languages; ſtudied. at Paris, whence 
he was driven by the Civil Wars into England, where he 
taught Greek in the Univerſity of Cambridge. He was for a 
conſiderable time corrector of the preſs to the famous Chriſto» 
pher Plantin, whoſe. daughter he married. He had a great 
hand in the famous Antwerp bible, pübliſhed in the original 
Hebrew by Benedictus Arius Montanus, with an interlinearx 
verſion... He made a great proficiency in the Arabic, and 
compoſed a dictionary in that language. In the latter part of his 
life he reſided at Leyden, where the Hebrew profeſſorſhip was 
conferred upon him by the curators of that Univerſity. The 
many notes and cotrections which, he ſupplied for ine learned 
works of Plantin, to which he was too modeſt to affix his 
name, were ſufficient to have tranſmitted; him with honour to 1 
poſterity. He died the z0th of July, 159 77. 
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RAPIN (Nicol As), born at Poitou, and for à time the 


favourite of his ſovereign, Henry, III.; but e 


with the furious bigotry. of the leaguers was by 


by th 2 
from Paris. Henry the Fourth reſtored him to his office | 


grand prevot; but his great age induced him to return to his 
native country, where he died in, 1609. He was an accom- 
pliſhed and elegant poet; and his works conſiſting of epi- 
grams, odes, and elegies, were publiſhed in 1610. He endea- 
voured to baniſh rhime from French Verſe, and to conſtruct it 
on the models of Greek and Roman poetry, which, ſay the 


authors of the Dictionnaire Hiſtorique, &c.“ is contrary to 


the genius of the French language. His epigrams are par? 
ticularly eſteemed. He left this epigram on himſelf in alluſion 


to his office of grand prevot, as well as to his literary pur- 


ſuits. 


Tandem Rapinus hie quieſcit ille, qu. 
Nunquam quievit ut quies eſſet boni 
Impune nunc graſſentur et fur et latro 6 

Muſæ ad ſepulchrum Gallic et Latinæ gemant. 


. RAPIN (REMA Tus), a French jeſuit, famous for his (kill 
in claſſical learning, was born at Tours in 1621, and entered 
into the ſociety at-eighteen. He taught polite literature for 
nine years: he made it his particular ſtudy, and ſhewed b) 

fome Latin productions, that he was able to write on the fine 

ſubjects with great art and eloquence. He excelled in Latin 
poetry, and publiſhed various pieces in it: the principal of 
which was, Hortorum libri quatuor;“ a work, which has 


been much admired and applauded. - It was firſt printed at 


Paris 1665, and afterwards: re- printed with alterations and 


_ corrections by the author. An Engliſh verſion of it was 


made and publiſhed 'at London in 1673, 8vo, by John 


Evelyn, eq. and again, in 1706, by Mr. James Gardiner of 
Jeſus- college in Cambridge. All his Latin poems, conſiſting 


of odes, epitaphs, ſacred eclogues, and theſe four books upon 


Gardens, were collected and publiſhed at Paris 1681, in 2 


vols. 12mo. He applied himſelf afterwards to write in 
French, and ſucceeded very well in that language. He 


wrote in it ſeveral treatiſes upon polite literature, and upon 


pious ſubjects, which met with a good reception from the 
public. The treatiſes on polite literature, having been pub- 
liſhed at various times, were collected and publiſhed, 1664, 
in 2 vols. to, at Paris; and at Amfterdam, in 2 vols. 8vo. 


They were tranſlated into Engliſh by Baſil Kennet and others, 
and publiſhed in 1705, in 2 vols. 8vo, under the title of 
The Critical Works of Monſ. Rapin.“ The firſt volume 


contains 
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contains a compariſon between Demoſthenes and Cicero for 
eloquence, Homer and Virgil for poetry, Thucydides and 
Livy for hiſtory, Plato and Ariſtotle for philoſophy : the ſe- 
cond, are teflections on eloquence, on Ariſtotle's poetry, on 
biſtory, on philoſophy. Rapin's general defign in this work 
was, as he tells us himſelf, to reſtore a good taſte among the 
ingenious, which bad been fomewhat corrupted by a ſpirit of 
profound erudition, that had reigned in the preceding age: 
and indeed he was not altogether unqualified for the attempt ; 
for hes a writer, as Bayle obſerves, who ſeems to have had 
more good taſte and delicacy than depth of erudition. He 
was not, however, wanting in learning; and, though many 
things are looſely ſaid by him, and ſome that may deſerve 
critical animadverſion, yet this work abounds with excellent 
* and upon the whole is both uſeful and entertain- 
| He died at Paris in 1687 ; and his elogium, written by fa- 
ther Bouhours, was publiſhed ſoon after. He is there re- 
preſented, and there is reaſon to think deſervedly, as poſſeſſed 
of the fineſt qualities that can adorn a man of probity and a 
good Chriſtian. We find there, among other particulars, 
that zeal for the honour 'of his ſociety made him undertake, 
above twenty years before, an Hiſtory of Janſeniſm. He 
was a dangerous adverſary of that party, and attacked them 
on their weakeſt fide in a Latin work, publiſhed in 1658, 
under the title of, © Difſertatio de nova doctrina, ſeu Evan- 
lium Janſeniſtarum.” He had a great quarrel with father 
avafſor, Who wrote againſt his Reflections on Ariſtotle's 
Poetics,“ yet pretended to be iggorant, as there was no name 
to them, that Rapin was the author. Rapin had ſaid, in 
thoſe Reflections, that * it is ſo unuſual a thing for an author 
to write good epigrams, that any perſon may be ſatisfied with 
making a few in his whole life.” Now, ſays Menage, who 
relates this anecdote, © as Vavaſſor had written two large 
books of epigrams, he was not pleaſed with Rapin for this 
9 5 25 int this prompted him to write againſt that father : 
I K this, adds Menage, ** from him felt. 
- RAPIN DER Troyras (PAul. de), an eminent hiſtoriv- 
grapher and Frenchman, was born at Caſtres in Languedoc 
in 1661. His family was originally from Savoy, and is ſup- 
poſed. to have removed into France upon embracing the Pro- 
teſtant religion. Philibert de Rapin, his great grandfather 
fell a martyr. to his zeal for Proteſtantiſm ; which 'expoſe: 
him ſo much to the indignation of tlie Roman catholics, and 
particularly to that of. the parliament of Toulouſe,” that bis 
head was Ricuck off in 1508 by a ſentence of theirs, at the 
very time that he came by the king's order to have the oy ; 
| | 0 
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of peace regiſtered there. Father Daniel indeed paſſes | over , 
this fact 1 Is ; and his reaſon is ſuppoſed to have been: 
that he might make the more odious the diſturbances raiſed. 
by the Huguenots afterwards in the country about Toulouſe :. 
whereas what they did was in revenge for Philibert's death, 
as appeared from the ſoldiers writing with coals, on the ruins 
of the houſes they had burned, * Vengeance for Rapin's 
death.” 1 de Rapin, lord of Thoyras, was our author's, 
father. He applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the law, and was 
an advocate in the chamber of the edict of Nantes above. fifty 
years. Theſe chambers were courts of judicature erected in 
ſeveral towns. of France, in behalf of the Huguenots; the, 
judges whereof were half of the Reformed, and half of the 
Roman catholic, religion. Jane de Peliſſon, his wiſe, was 
daughter to a counſellor of the chamber of Caſtres, and ſiſter 
to George and Paul Peliſſon; which lady, after having been 
confined a good while to a convent, - was at laſt ſent by the. 
king's order to Geneva, where ſhe died in 1708. 155 
Our Rapin was their youngeſt ſon. He was educated at 
firſt under a tutor in his father's houſe, afterwards ſent to 
Puylautens, and thence to Saumur. In 1679, he returned to 


4 


his father, with a deſign to apply himſelf cloſely to the law: 


* 
* 


but, before he had made any great progreſs, he was obliged, 
with other young gentlemen, to commence advocate, upon 
report of an edict ſoon after publiſhed, in which it was or- 
dered, that no man ſhould have a doctor's degree without 
having ſtudied five years in ſome univerſity. The ſame year 
the 8 of the edit was ſuppreſſed, which obliged Raz 
yu family to remove to Touloufs: and the ſtate of the Re- 
ormed growing every day worſe, with his father's leave he 
quitted the profeſſion of advocate for that of arms. He had 
before given proofs of a military diſpoſition: for he had 
fought a duel or two, in which he had acquitted bimſelf verx 
gallantiy. His father at firſt did not grant his requeſt, but 
op him ſuch an anſwer, as ſerved to prolong the time. 
oweyer, he pleaded one cauſe, and one only; and then ap- 
plied himſelf heartily to mathematics and muſic, in both 
which he became a good proficient. . © 
In 1685, his father died; and two months after, the edi 
of Nantes being revoked, Rapin with his mother and brothers 
retired to a country-houſe ; and, as the perſecution in a ſhort 
time was carried to the greateſt height, he and his youngeſt 
brother, in 1686, departed for England. He was not long in 
London, before he was vifited by a French abbe of diſtin 
e Wa; a friend of Peliſſon, who introduced him to 
arrillon the French ambaſſador. Theſe gentlemen perſuaded 
him to go to court, aſſuring him of a Lrowable W 
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| From the king; but he declined this nene, nor knowing 


"what the con equences might be in that very critical ſtate f 


affairs. His fituation indeed was not at all agreeable to him: 
for he was perpetually” preſſed, upon the ſubject of religion, 
by the French Catholics then in London; and eſpecially by 
the abbẽ, who, though he treated him with: the utmoſt com- 
plaiſance, always turned the diſcourſe to controverſy.” Ha- 
ving no hopes of any ſettlement in England at that time, his 
Nay there was but thort: he went over to Holland, and liſted 
himſelf in a company of French volunteers, that was at 
Utrecht under the command of Mr. Rapin, his coufin-ger- 
man. Peliſſon, the ſame year, publiſhed his Reflections 
on the difference of — * which he ſent to his nephew 


Rapin, with a {trit charge to give him his opinion impartially 


of the work: and this was accordingly done, although no- 
thing of this kind was found among his papers. He did not 
quit his company, till he followed the prince of Orange into 
Nahe whete, in 1689, he was made an enſign, and went 
to Ireland with that commiſſion. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf 

ſo at the ſiege of e that he was the ſame year 

promoted to a lieutenancy. He was preſent at the battle of 


the Boyne; and, at the ſiege of Limerick, was ſhot through 


the ſhoulder: with a muſket-ball. This wound, which was 
cured very ſlowly, proved very detrimental to his intereſt; 
for it prevented him from attending general Douglas into 
Flanders, who was very defirous of having him, and could 
have done him conſiderable ſervice; however, he had a com- 
pan give/hin” oo 56 e 
His continued in Ireland till the end of 1693; when he 
was ordered for England without any reaſon aſſigned: but a 
letter informed him, that he was to be governor to the earl of 
Portland's fon. Haying never had any thoughts of this na- 
ture, he could not imagine to whom he owed the recommen- 
dation, but at laſt found it to be lord Galway. He imme- 
diately went to London, and entered upon this charge; but 
quitted all hopes of thoſe preferments in the army, which ſe- 
yeral of his fellow-officers toon aſter attained, All the fa- 
vour ſhewn him was, that he had leave to reſign his com- 
miſſion to his younger brother, ho died in 1719, after ha- 
ving been made lieutenant- colonel in a regiment of Engliſh 
dragoons Indeed the king gave him a penſion of 100 l. per 
annum, till ſuch time as he ſhould provide for him better”? 
which time never came: fo. he enjoyed this penfion during 
the king's life, after which it was taken from him, and a poſt 
of ſmall value given him in its ſted e. 
Wuile the earl of Portland was ambaſſador in France, Ra- 
pin was obliged to be ſometimes in that kingdom, ſometimes 
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in England, and often in Holland: but at length he ſettled at 
the Hague, where the young lord Portland was learning his 
exerciſes. While he reſided here in 1699, he married: but 
this marriage neither abated his care of his pupil, nor hin- 
dered him from accompanying him in his travels. They be- 
gan with a tour through Germany, where they, made ſome 
ſlay at Vienna: hence went into Italy by the my of Tirol, 
where the mareſchal de Villeroy, at that time priſoner, gave 
Rapin a leiter for the cardinal Q'Etrees, when at Venice. 
Their travels being finiſhed, which put an end to his em- 
ployment, he returned to his family at the Hague, where he 
continued ſome years; but, as he found it increaſe, he re- 
ſolved to remove to ſome cheap country; and accordingly re- 
tired, in 1707, to Wezel, in the duchy of Cleves in Ger- 
many, where he employed the remaining years of his life in 
writing the Hiſtory of England.” Though his conſtitu- 
tion was ſtrong, yet ſeventeen years application (for ſo long 
he was in compoſing this hiſtory) entirely ruined it. About 
three years before his death, he found himſelf exhauſted, and 
often felt great pains in his ſtomach: and at length a fever, 
with an oppreſſion in his breaſt, carried him off, after a week's 
illneſs, in 1725- He left one ſon and fix daughters. He 
was naturally of a ſerious temper, although no enemy ta 
mirth : he loved muſic, and was ſkilled, as we have ſaid, in 
mathematics, eſpecially in the art of fortification. He was 
maſter of the Italian, Spaniſh, and Engliſh, languages: and 
had alſo a very competent knowledge of the Greek and Latin. 
He ſpent all his leiſure-hours in reading, and converſing with 
ich as led a regular life, and loved to reaſon and reflect on 
things. | DINE | ION 
He lived to 2 the eighth volume of hiſtory which 
ends with the death of Charles I. The two remaining vo- 
lumes, which bring the hiſtory down to the proclamation of 
. William and Mary, came out in 1724. They were printed 
at the Hague in 4to. and have twice been tranſlated into Eng- 
liſh ; by the Rev. Nicolas Tindal, M. A. firſt in 8vo, then 
in folio ; and by John Kelly of the Inner Temple, eſq. in 2 
vols. folio, Tindal has given a Continuation of Rapin's 
hiſtory to 1760, and added uſeful notes to the whole. When 
Rapin firſt ſet about this work, he did not think of writing a 
complete hiſtory of England: but curioſity and much leiſure led 
him on from one ſtep to another, till he came to the reign of 
Henry II; and then, when he was upon the point of ſtopping, - 
an unexpected aſſiſtance came forth, which not only induced 
him to continue his hiſtory, but to do it in a more full and 
particular manner than at firſt he intended. This was Ry- 
mer's Collection of Public Acts, which began to be we. 
| li 
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with St. Apollinary, who was the firſt, and ordained bithop 


liſhed at the erpence ef the government about 1706. In 
1708, ſix volumes in folio were completed, which were 
afterwards increaſed to ſeventeen, and then to twenty. Lord 
Halifax, à great promoter of this noble work, ſent the vo- 
lumes, as they came out, to John Le Clerc ; who generouſly 
lent them our author as long as he had occaſion for them. 
That he did  aQually uſe this collection, appears from the 
ins he took to abridge the Whole ſeventeen volumes, except 
the firſt, which was done by Le Clerc: in which abridgement 
we have all the important acts pointed out, a well- connected 
ſeries of events to which they relate, and the uſe to be made 
of them in clearing up the hiſtory of England. This Abſtract 
lies ſcattered up and down in the ſeveral volumes of Le 
Clere's * Bibhorheque Choifie ;” and has thence been tran- 
ſlated and publiſhed in Engliſh. Rapin alſo, to let us fee 
what a'thorough knowledge he had of our parties and factions 
in England, publiſned in 171 a little treatiſe, intituled. A 
Diſſertation on the Whigs and the Tories;“ which is ſub- 
my to his hiſtory, and has likewiſe been tranſlated and pub- 
liſhed in Engliſn. 6 nb | Ko 50 
Voltaire has obſerved, that © England is indebted to Ra- 
pin for the beſt hiſtory of itſelf which has yet appeared; and 
the only impartial one of a nation, wherein few write without 
being act uated by the ſpirit of party.” It was eaſy to exceed 
all the hiſtorians before him; ſince, beſides the advantages in 
common with them, which he did not fail to make the pro- 
pereſt uſe of, he was ſupplied with a new and rich fund of 
materials from Rymer*s © Feedera.** Nevertheleſs, his ſpirit 
of moderation has made him obnoxious to the intolerant 
party: and the men of wit and vivacity are apt to complain 
of him, for being ſometimes rather tedious and dull. wy” 
RASTAL {(Jofn), a noted Engliſh printer, was a good 
mathematician. He wrote a deſcription: of Europe, Aſia, 
and Africa, in the form of a drama. He was author alſo of 
a book of the“ Terms of the Law,“ and an Index to 
Fitzherbert.” He died in 1536. e | 
RASTAL (WwmLiiam), his fon was a famous lawyer, 
and one of the Juſtices of the 8 He publiſhed 
an Abridge ment of the Statutes of England. | 
 RAVENNAS (AGNELLvs, or ADREas) was born at Ra- 
venna aBbut 805, and wrote the lives of the biſhops of that 
city in 8cg. He was firſt Abbot, though not a monk, of a 
monaſtery in Ravenna called S. Mariz ad Blachernas, and af- 
terwards of St. Bartholomew in the ſame city, but was turned 
out by Pope Gregory IV. as he himſelf writes in the life of 
Felix the XXXVIIIch. archbiſhop of Ravenna. He begins 
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in the o, and continues the ſucceſſion down to Gregory, 
who — the church of Ravenna in 839. This work is 
full of barbariſms and ſoleciſms, and it is a hard matter in ſe- 
veral paſſages to find his meaning. It is even ſaid that his 
materials are not always authentic documents at hand. The 
time of his deatk is uncertain. d eee [4.4819 
 RAWLEGH (Six WALTER), or, as he himſelf ſpelt his 
name, RALEGH, an illuſtrious Engliſnman, was — a 
from an ancient family in Devonſhire, and was the ſon o 
Walter Ralegh, eſq. of Fardel, near Plymouth, by a third 
wife. Mr. Ralegh, upon his laſt marriage, had retired to a 
farm called Hayes, in the pariſh of Budley; and there Sir 
Walter was born in 1552. After a proper education at ſchool, 
he was ſent to Oriel-college in Oxford about 568, where he 
ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf by great force of, natural parts, and 
an uncommon progreſs in academical learning; but, ambition 
rompting him to purſue the road to fame in an active life, 
he made a ſhort ſtay only at Oxford. Queen Elizabeth ſend- 
ing forces to aſſiſt the perſecuted Proteſtants of France in 1569, 
Sir Walter went among them a gentleman, volunteer; and 
was engaged for ſome years doubtleſs in military affairs, of 
which however we do not know the particulars. - In 1576, we 
find him in London, and exerciſing his poetical talents; for 
we have of his a commendatory poem prefixed among others 
to a ſatire, called The Steel Glaſs,” publiſhed this year by 
George Gaſcoigne, a poet of thoſe times. He reſided in the 
Middle- Temple, but with no view of ſtudying the law; for 
he declared expreſſly at his trial, that he had never ſtudied it 
On the contrary, his mind was ſtill bent on military glory 
and he had opportunities enough of indulging his ruling paſ- 
fion. He went in 1578 to the Netherlands, with the forces 
which were ſent againſt the Spaniards. In 1679, when Sir 
Humphry Gilbert, who was his brother by his mother's fide, 
had obtained a patent of the queen, to plant and inhabit ſome 
northern parts of America, he engaged in that adventure; but 
returned ſoon after, the attempt ꝓroving unſucceſsful... In 
1580, be was a captain in the wars of Ireland; and, the year 
8 after, one of the commiſſioners for the government of Munſter 
in the abſence of the earl of Ormond, e 
At his return home, he was introduced to court; and, as 
Fuller relates, upon the following occaſion. Her majeſty, 
taking the air in a walk, ſtopped at a ſplaſhy place, in doubt 
whether to go on; when Ralegh, dreſſed in a gay and genteel 
habit of thoſe times, immediately caſt off and fpread his new 
pluſh cloak on the ground; on which her majeſty gently 
treading, was conducted over clean and dry. The truth is, 
Ralegh always made a yery elegant appearance, as well in the 
8 8 | ſplendop 
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advantages which were promiſed by the traffic of this pomodng the 
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Ae ee "ay the politeneſs of addreſs 3 having a good 


preſence, in a handſome and well- compacted ' perſon ; a 


rong natural wit, and a better jadgement h à bold and 


The could ſet out his purts to the 


: ; theſe being all very engaging advocates 
for royal favour; "eſpecially in à female fovereign, it is no 


with Sir Humphry Gilbert, in bis expedition to Newfound- 
land; but within a few" days was obliged to return to Ply- 


mouth; his ſhip's company being ſeized with an infectious 
diſtemper: and Gilbert was drowned in coming home, aſter 


He had taken poſſeſſion of that country. Theſe expeditions, 
however, being things chat Rawlegh had a ſtrong paſſion for, 
nothing diſcouraged him; in 1514 obtaining letter patent 
for diſcovering unknown countries, he ſet ſail to America, 
and diſcovered the country of ENGNG; nm IO 
Ele beth changed into that of Vi mt | 


his return, he was elected bes: of wt for 
Devonthire; and ſoon aſter knighted.” In 1 oo he appears 
ſeveral ways engaged in the laudable improvements of navi- 


I pation : for, be was one of the colleagues of the fellowſhip for 


the diſcovery. of the. North- weſt paſſage. I be ſame year, he 
ſept his own fleet upon a ſecond voyage to Virginia, and 
upon a third. We muſt not forget, that it was this colony in 
Virginia which firſt brought tobacroto England; and that 5 
was he himſelf who firſt brought this herh in —.— 
us. Queen Elizabetk was not om in 


dut her ſucceſſor James L. held it in —— abomination; that 
he” uſed his utmoſt endeavours to explode the uſo of it. 


About tlie ſame time, our knight was made ſeneſchal of 
Cornwall, and lord warden of the Stannaries. In effect, he 
was now grown fuch à favourite with the queen, chat they | 
who hadd at firſt been his friends at-court began to be alarmed ; / 


and, to prevent their on ſupplantation, reſobuad to project 
bis: This, however, was little regarded by bim; r a 
conſtantly artended*bis public charge and emple 

ther in town or try, as occaſions requi 

we. find: him, 1 2 


termined, in which he probably erte But the ſtream 
of this affed ion ram towards Virginia; aud, in 15870, he ſent 


three ſhips upon à fourth voyage thither. In 1588. he ſent 
another fleet upon a fifth voyage to Virginia; and the ſame 
ear did Le the Spaniih Armada ſent 
— ts. + no to eee 


do invade! ngland:.: 
ſignment toidivers: 


 wotider that he advanced apace in it. In 1583, he ſet out 


-"Accondingly wb | 
| in parliament; 2 
weighity concerns, the fate of Mary queen of — was de- 
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continging che plantation of rann 
aſhgoment is dated March 7, ag 8-9. 60 e e eee, 
king of Portugal, then in London, to his dominions, When 
an armament was ſent to reſtore hin ; and. in bis rc 
England the ſame year, touched pon Ireland, where he vi- 
ſued Spenſer the poet, y hom he brought. to Englend, intro- 
duced into the queen's favgur,, and 2 (On 
#tronage, himſelf being no inconſiderahle post. nſer has 
| bed the circumſtances of Sir Waker's viſit to him an, a 
Paſtoral. which-about two years. after. he dedicated t him, 
and intituled . Colin Clout's come home again.“ In a oi 
he was appointed general of an expedition agaiaſt the Sp 
-niards Dinas. — him ſoon after this  yery 

in the houſe. of commons, where he made a diſtingui 


iſhed 
figure, as appears from ſeveral of his printed ſpeeches: i. In 
the mean e 2 great favourite with the ; neog]e:; 
and ſomewhat obnoxiou?. to the clergy, not only an altſkqunt 
of his principles, which were not thought very orthodox, but 
becauſe he poſſeſſed forme lands which had been taken from 
the Church. His enemies, knowing this, ventored to attack 
him; and, in 2593, be vag aſperſed with Atheiſm, inn libal 
againſt ſereral miniſters of ſtate, printed at Lyons with this 
title, “ Elizabethe Regina Angliz Edigum, promulgatum 
Londini, Ney. 29, 1891 4 Andr. Philopatris ad idem re- 
ſponſio. In this piece the writer, who. was che jeſuit Par- 
us, ien againſt Sir Walter Ralegh's School oi 
cheiſm zv inſinuating, that he was net content. with being 
digle, but had ſet up for a doctor in his faculty. Qibora 
accounts for this aſperſion thus: „ Rawlegh,” ſays he, %: 
the farlt, as I have heard, who ventured do tack about, and 
{ail loof frum the beaten. track of the ſchools ; and who, pon 
the diſcovery of ſa apparent an error as 3 torrid 2008, in 
dended to proceed in an inquiſition aſter more ſolid. truths : 
— ͥ — 
rines tor this ape u dy, PONCE ten | 11 
that ſuch a dostrine was againſt God no rey her father's 
2 whole. faith, if he eee 
chool-divinity. - Whereppon ſhe chid him, who Was, by bie 
own gonſeſhon, ever; after branded with the title of, Atheiſts 
though. a known aſſertet of God and providence“ That he 
was ſuch an aſſertor, has been univetſally allowed ʒ you Wood 
not only comes into the unfavourable opinion of his grins 
ciples, but pretends to tell us from whom he i tbed them. 
About the ſame time, 1593, Raw legh had an amour wich 
2 beautiful young lady, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Nicolas 
Throgmortan, an able ſtateſman and ambaſſador; _—_ 
<LIRC 3 | 98 LY L. Is. 20 * 
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her heart, en 10 be lan erer, Tus ofending the queen 
terribly, Rewſegh was confined or ſeveral mont — — Wen 
ſet at liberty the comti Hower 
made tlie mbſt vonsurubfe feptration he could; e 
me objeck af his uffection; and he always lived bed her 
the triQeſeonjugel harmony. While he ty vader this dif- 
tive" at court; He pfoſected the diſcovery and conꝗbeſt of (the 
tire, ried; aud beavtifal, empire of Guiant in South Aine« 
rie; and, | ſending Giſt an old expetieniced officer to take cer 
tain informations 3 Nutr Re went — — it 
1595, lere pen! the and took the 
58 e Upon wg Betis he pos we « diſcourſe of Ns al. 
coveries in Guan, which was printed in 1396, Ato, and” af- 
ter wwards 8 im the third Volume of Haktuyt's y 
The ſame year, he was appoitited'otie of the chief coliftiand- | 
ers in'theexpedition'to Cadiz; and was afterwards remr-admi-.. 


wesfonable deſigns of the earl of Effex,” with whom he 
— long been dt"varianice ; and lived in full happineſt and ho- 
out during queen Elizabeth's reign: but bis” un ler at her 
"deathy which Happened March 24, 1602-3. 80 
Upon the gecefßon of king Jathes, be loſt he lesen a 
court; v, "ſtripped of his r proforwants;' and even act 
tried, and condemned for high treaſon, Various cauſes ha 
deen affigned for this ſtrange reverſe of fortune. In RS 
e, it has been obſerved, that the et of Efſex infufed pre- 
— Against him into king James; and, after tlie eat!'s 
death, there were cireumſtances itmplyin e that TG 


Ceen did the Fe. '' For, though Cecil” 
againſt Eſſer, yet, when he was overthrown, they "hy des. 
Thus, When 3 to England, Sir Wa 4 
ſented” to him a memorial, ende u Wege nhl n Ceæc — 
the affair of Eſſex 5 and, vindicati hitnfelf, threw the 
blattic'upon the other. He farther laid open, at the end of it, 
the oonduct of Cecit eonerring Mary qusen of Sects, his ma- 
jeſty' s, mother; aid" charged che of chat —— — 
on him; Which, however, had no effect u 
King, and only irritated Ceciſ' the mote againſt Rawlegh. 
Rates ſeems alone Sag to Have 1 the 
Ro was, his ing with that of En n 
rd to . Meder ith | 
laid deſired the King might be obliged to eröcles, 
to hir ow u co we are told, that 
king received him fer ſome weeks wht kindneft 1071 | 


could only be for” ſonic wWerkt: for 3 . 20s 


examined before the lords of "thi a oo 


returged thence n his en wut 1 — 
E's 
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indicted at Staines, September 21, and not long after committed 
to the Tower of London; whence he was carried to Win- 
| cheſter, tried there, November 17, and condemned to die. 
That there was ſomething of a treaſonable conſpiracy. againſt 
the king was generally believed; yet.it never was proved that 
he was engaged in it: and perhaps the beſt means to clear 
him may be the very trial upon which he was condemned; 
wherein the barbarous partiality and foul language of tha at- 
torney-· general Coke broke out ſo, glaringly, that he waFex- 
poſed for it, even upon the public theatre. Aſter this, Rawlegh 
was kept near a month at Wincheſter, in daily expectation of 
death; and that he expected nothing leſs is plain from a letter 
he wrote to his wife, which is printed among his works. 
Being reprieved, he was committed priſoner to the Tower 
of London, where he lay many yeats; his lady living with 
him, and bringing him another ſon, named Carew, within 
the year. His eſtate was at firſt reſtored to him, but taken 
again, and given to the king's minion Robett Car, afterwards 
carl of Somerſet... Rawlegh found a great friend in Henry, the 
king's eldeſt ſon; who laboured to procure him his eſtate, 
and had nearly effected it; but, that hopeful and diſcerning 
prince dying in 1612, all his views were at an end. The 
prince is reported to have ſaid, that © no king but his father 
would keep ſuch a bird in a cage“ During his corffinemeut, 
he devoted the greateſt part of his time to reading and wri- 
ting, and indeed the productions of his pen at this time are 
ſo many and ſo weighty, that one is apter to look on him as 
à collegian than a captive; as a ſtudent in a libra 9 a. 
priſoner in the Tower, His writings have been divided into 
poetical, epiſtolary, military, maritimal, geographical, poli · 
ical, philoſophical, and biſtorical. But, how elaborately ſo- 
ever many of theſe pieces are allowed by others to be written, 
Je looked on them only as little excurſions or ſallies from his 
grand work, The Hiſtory of the World ;“ the firſt, volume 
of which was publiſhed in 1614, folio, and deduces things to 
xe end of the Macedonian empire. As to the tory of the 
ſecond volume of his hiſtory, which, it is ſaid, he Furned 
becauſe the fir had ſold fo lovin that it bad ruined his book. 
feller, it is ſcarcely worth notice; ſince it does not appear 
that the firſt part did ſell ſo ſlowly, there being a ſecond edi- 


1 4 5 tion of it priated, by that very bookſeller, within three years 


aft the firſt. . Beſides, Sir Walter himſelf has told us, that, 

though he intended and had bewn out a ſecond and third vo- 

laws 792 he was perſuaded to lay them aſide by the death of 

prince Henry, o whom they were directed; and, if we ſhould 

allow his mind might change, yet the courſe of his life after - 

wards left no room for any ſuch performance. 4 25 
de ib at W „ . om. e 
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Sorte have fancied; that the merit of this work procured * 
his releaſement from the Tower but there ſeems little founda- 
tion for that opinion, ſince kiug James is known to have ex- 
ſome diſlike to it. But whatever procured it, as no 
oubt it was hi money that: did, the mine · adventure to 
Guiana was made uſe. of to the king; and we find him ac- 
wy abroad March 25; 1616. In Auguſt he received: a 
comſhiſſion from the kiug to go and explore the golden mines 
at Guiana; but did not ſet off from Plymouth tiſi July 1617. 
In the mean time his deſign, being betrayed to the Spaniarde, 
was deſeated: and, his eldeſt ſon Walter being killed by: the 
Spaniards at St. Thome, the town was hurnt by captain 
Keymis, who, being reproached by Sir Walter for his il 
conduct in this affair, killed himſelf. Upon this, the? Spaniſh/ 
ambaſſador Gundamor making heavy complaints to the king. 
2 proclamation was publiſned immediately againſt Rawlegh and 
his dings, and threatening puniſhiment in an exemplary 
manner. Rawlegh landed at Plymouth in July 1618 * 
th he heard the court Lt ray aint mn ers- am- 
baſſador, firmly reſolved to go to London. He was arreſted 
on his journey thither; and finding, as he approached,' that. 
no y could ſave him, repented of not having made his 
eſcape 'wiile he had it in his power He attempled it after he 
was confined in the Tower, but7was' ſeized in a boat upon 
the Thames? It was found, however, that his life could not 
be touched for any thing which had been done at Guiana; 
therefore a privy ſeal was ſent to the judges, forthwith to or- 9 
der execution, in conſequence! of his former attainder. This 
manner of proceeding was thought extra- judicial at firſt; but 
at length he was brought, October 28, to the King's bench | 
bar at Weſtminſter, and there aſked, if he could ſay any hes 
thing, why: execution / ſhould not be awarded! To this hes 
ſaid, that ** he hoped the judgement he received to die ſo long 
ſince could not now be rained to take away his life; firices 
by his majeſty's commiſſion for his late voyage, it was implied * 
to be reſtored, an giving him power as marſhal upon the life | 
and death of others: and of this he had been affured by Sir ON 
Francis Bacon, then lord-keeper, when he expreſſed ſome fo 
licitude for a pardon in form, before he ſet ſait for Guiana. 
Notwithſtanding this, ſentence of death was paſſed upon him: 
and he was beheaded the next day in Old Palace-yard, when he 
ſuffered his fate with great magnanimity. His body was in- 
terred in St. Margaret's, Weſtminſter; but his head was pre 
ſerved by his family many years. The putting this great and 
extraordinary * injuriouſly, to pleaſe the Spa- 
niards, gave the higfieſt offence then; and has been men- 
tioned with general ä ever ſince. Burnet, 2 
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reproach to him; but, though he was undoubtedly,” 
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of certain erxors in James I's ee he's FO Beſides = 
theſe public actings, king James red much, in the opi- 

nion of all people, by bis ſctange way of aſing one of tbe 
greateſt man of that age, Sir Walter Rawlegh i againſt wh 
the procesclings at firſt were cenſured, but the laſt part of 
them was thought both barbaraus and illegal.“ And a little 
tarther: „the firſt condemnation af him was * 
but the executing him after ſo many years, and aſter af em-. 
playment that had been given him, was counted a barbatous 
ſacrificing him to the Spaniards 11 il 1 0no gh ole 


ed vis 1.1] 

„Sir Walter was tall, to the height! of Gx feot, well 7 
arid: not too flender ; his hair of à dark colour, and full; d 
the features and form of his face ſuch as they appear [before 
the laſt edition of his hiſtory in 1736. His taſte in dreſa, 
both ciyiband military, was magnificent, Of «the latter ſort, 
his armour was ſo rare, that we are told part of it mas fag ita 
gurloſity preſerved in the Tower: and his civil wardrobe: was 
her, lus cloaths being adorned wiih jewels of great value. 
he truth is, the richneſs of his apparel was made matter of 


with the diſtinction, he was far from making it che end of his 
ambition: for, how much he excelled in arms abroad, counſel 
at home, and letters in general, hiſtory and his ovfly-writings 
have wade ſuffeĩently notoriouun nm. 

RAWLET Dr. WILIA), the learned chaplain of the 
celebrated dir Francis Bacon, and editor of his Works; wag 
born zt Norwich about the year 1588. He was of Bene't- 
college in Cambridge; took a bachelor of arts degreghin 1604, 
a maſter's in 1608, a bachelor of divinity's in 161, and a 
doRor's in 1621. About Lady-day, 1600, he wat choſen ſel · 
low of his college, took holy orders in 1611, and was inſti 
tuted to the reory of Landbeach near Cambridge in January, 
1616. Landbeach is a living in the gift of Beneſt- college; ne- 
vertheleſs, he was preſented to it per hon. virum Francif. 
cum Baconum Mil. Reg. Maj. Advocatum Generalem, ejuſ 
dem ReQorie, pro hac unica vice, ratione conceſſionis Ma- 
giſtri et Sociorum Coll. C. C. (uti aſſerebatur) my” 
He held this living till his death, which happened June 18, 


1669;3 nor does it appear that he had any other preferment, 


which may ſeem ſome what marvellous, when it is conſidered, 
that he was not only domeſtic, chaplain to Lord Verulam, 
vrho had the higheſt opinion of his abilities as well as the 
moſt affectionate regard for his perſon, but chaplain alſo to 
the kings Charles I. and II. F e Wine £2 et 


On a flat marble near the communi! table, in the church 
of Lan beach, there is the following ſcription over him: 


Hic jacet Gulielmus Rawley, S. T. Doctor, vir Gratis 
ch et 
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iis ex qu chatus, ſereniiff, Tgibue Car. I. CN AP 

5. Frith; Vere,” e primus att 10 ws 
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man trüper © ntabr. ls 
Gulielmum, in cujus 3 falis . ie: Nate 


adminiſtravit. 


ſiam hanc per res ins 
Tandem blade, ub. vic 1 vane gbdoemivit, A. D. 
1667, un- 18. ætat. 79. „Oed 
RAW LINSON- cet, Ade farvieing ſon of 
Daniel Rawlisſon [;a], citizen wine merchant of Lon- 
don, d eee ancient family 8 at _ 
dale, in the county of Laneaſter, was born in the pariſh of 
St. Dionis Backeteh. in ee. Lenden, March 
164% appointed iheriff of London wok "raged 294 5 e 
8 5 of the white reg i 
dewell aud :M 
_ or of Londop, when he qr be and pur Go 


hall, 4 b ag y au jaſeription in che porch.” 
eldeſt N of Kichard Ta ylor, . — | 
—— — — ang by hem 
he * 15 a _ She, died at Chellea. Feb, 2 1 1524-5, 
aged 63.1 He died in bis.own pariſh November 2, 1705, | 
r 7 with. "pra ky geek died ROE) So. ug 1 
66 U 1 dren, four e-Maria, = 
8 W a e and and two ſons e Daniel, 1 
died — the.” * — xy x Theme A bag, Ant- 
werp. Join, of L1 in Cheſhirs, ed dune 
753. Tempeſt, my 1 ſon, by proſeſton a 
— died" Jand Ea 1 gone, Themas e Se 
may. be added, h el e of the and jury at the N 
* Aidecraan Cor RINGS * royal | 
mandate e 3 | 
= 15 ee . 
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as Om of thoſe yh. were Me hs 
. 15-14 Wo 


v3 5 5 
1851 — pc, ed 1. 
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F N nad bu acomo 11 P. O. M. fidelisz © e 2 
Inter Equeſtris Or nis Viros cooptatus, 8er eiufdem 1. * 994 
10 45 ee e. TS: 

9801 2 bunt. 
Hoſpitiorum de Bridewell & Bethlem ung fore Cutmum 8105 


gu | animo electus DCC I. 10 Ange nn: ale 
45 © Anno demum ifto mirabili MDCCVL. : op ir art in < 3 
2071 Præturam h juſce Urbis phe "al, * ES 18 I. 1 
da omcibe Vitz Officiis EN & dE 7 4 
Auſpicio ſatis felici ademplevit.;. J 
CORE arcium expert, in_exequenga aſtitia & ad 
prints Lakes ono Prece nec Pretio ad aſterutram 15 22228 a 
evi | ebe ee , 35 ionen 
K "Eris 1 ppeteng, nec ſui ofuſas, ſine oruni 3 1 7 
5 Ne denique, W innotuit, bene meritus 3 


a u Urerem aſcivit Mariam -Filiam natu anita Ricardi * Armig. de 


Tuinham Green in com. Mee w a7 nen d Plagidas, \& 15 
Liberorum Pater eyaſit. | 


In hac Parochia nus fuir ine Tub as, menſe Martio, 51, DC, XLVII. & b n 
excedens 11 Noyembris M, DCC, VIII. ad paternos pedes inbumatusP-” 19 
In codem cum patre conquieſcunt Sepulchro quipque Thows & Min 
Pk Liberi, viz. | 41 9 
" Anna Manta, nata 26 Matt. 1684 denata 28 "Mart. 1637, + * 
Dani, natus 30 Decemb. 16831 denatis 14 Mali, 168. 


7 nata 3 Julii, & ry 16 d Ale" obe bois 
ARGARET TA, nata 14 Julii, & denata x "= 
Sus AN Mania, hi Septembr. 1688. non u Uhr is quam animi 


furma conſpicua, flagranti in Deum gelo, religiaſo os —.— ſtadio, & 
animi viribus, ultra #tatem, ab omni parte illuſtris. Raptim, licet matura 
co, ad cceleſtem properavit chorum duodecennis, 10 Septechbr. 1700. 
Dan iEL. alter ab Indiis Orientalibus rediens, febre & dy ſenteria ct us, #tatis 
13 18, obiit 47 Decemb. 1705, Callacutæ & in Sancte * Inſula 
e pultus 4 
Hanc officii, beneficiorum memores, z amoris teſſeram qualemcumque 
Mariio, Patri, & Familia optimis M. F. 
eee Tromas RAwLinsoN, Armig. RicartpDus, LL. D. 
ARIA, GULIELMVS, AdNNa, Hoxur, JoHANNE Cons Tl 7 „ 
& Trurzez, Liber Aber dee 1 2 R 
Qui, ad ſublevandos | hpjus Parochiæ paupęriores, 1 5 qvoſdam ps 
ert gavere, ea lege, ut Familiæ memoria perennetur, quantum in 
Ulis 1 * & nitor hujus Marmoris, curantibus Eccles 
Guardianis, a ſqualoribus vindicetur.” oy eps 
Msi Vidus Ton Equitis obiit CuzL3zc #, 25 NMIdd. 21 Feb. | 5 6 
M,DCC,XXIV-V,, Etat. 7 N 
THoMAL Filius natu maximus Tuo. & Mani, obiit 6 Avg: beo xv. b 
& in Eccleſia D. Botulphiz prope Alderſgate, F Sang FErat. 44. | 
GvuLIzetnvs ex Filiis Tom, Eſq. Aur, natus VIII. Maii M, be KCI. 
obiit VII. April. N. S. MbecxXXII. & AMT VIA TIA Sep 1 


Of this monument there is a copper-plate, as well ag of the perfon it comme- 
morates; the latter by Vertae, taken from a portrait ad had Kneller at 
e 3 of mou he was 3 en 
. kim 


. g . 
UE rein 25 
ne Juvenal: and Hearne's a publication, i inti⸗ 


erlacenſis Annales, Ace was 17 4 


th = 
MS. in this gentleman! s: poſſeſſion... 


names i ng Ll ls AMA that 1 6 
— Mr. Thomas e ee gh ect AN 
ut ju takes, every oppoptunity of expreſſin 
. a 8 lived in r 40 


— rg 

* chambers ſo completely filled,. that his bed, was Ie- 
de yay into the paſſage. He afterwards removed to Lon- 
don-houſe, the ancient palace of the bi 5 of Leon | 
Ad where he died Uh irs 1725 

and was buried in the church of St. tolp h 1 1 8 45 45 
London-houſe his li —— was ſold after his — and there 
alſo lived and died. his. brother Richard, who left a portrait of 
his, brother Thomas. in crayons, another of himſelf, and ano- 
ther of Nicolas Salmon, LL. D. the antiquary, to the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, all afterwards revoked. His MSS, took 
16 days to fell, from March 4. 1738-4 [4]. The. catalogue 
of his * — conſiſts of nine ni. 48 amount of the five 
bird parts was, 240g]. | ory | 


Iiſt part, Dec. 17 A1, price 18. ö | 
* ut 2d part, March 1722, 18. } fol by Tho. Ballard. 
ah part, April 1723, price 18. by Tho. Ballaf. © 

th part, at London -houſe, Alderſgate- -ſtreet, March. 17 726, ; 
by Charles Davis, 28. 6d: 

9th. part, at Paul's Colts hooks” October, 1727. and 19 + 
following days, by Tho. Ballard, 18. 

Other parts, by Thomas Ballard and „ Davis, 1727-8, A 
age 23 G58; 1729, 26 and 30 days; 1732, 18 and 
— $1Bf- 

' RAWLINSON (Rican), an emitient antiquary, afl 

reat benefactor to the univerſity. of Oxford, was the fourth E 
— of Sir Thomas ; ; and was educated at St. John's s college, | 
Oxford, where he was admitted gentleman commoner, and 
proceeded. M. A. and grand compeunder 1713, and was 
admitted to the de EL Doctor of Civil Law by diploma 
1719. He was F bes and became F. 8. A. May 10, 1727» 

He was greatly acce to the bringing to light man deſcrip- - 
tions of counties; jt intending. one of Oxfordſhire, 4 

collected materials from Wood's INES, &c. had many plates * 

engraved, and circulated printed queries, but ed ac- 


* 


H g of tm iſh Top, atm sf Uhm Rn: * 
216, 99 7 337 ſon's library was one of the firſt events 
eo 42.5, » 642—)\ wu II. 317» he remembered upon engaging in bufi-' _ 
R 407, 426, 4299 789. _ neſs ; and that it was the largeſt col 
i Mr. Charles + book- lection Wien e 


ſeller at Charing-croſs, 20 to ſay, been offered to the public. 


2 
26 e e 


unts only of two Perftbes, which i ſotiie 
— deſign 2 encouraged him to Parten 1 deat work 
werd to . included the 123 of 5 <a ' of Oxford; 
Which Wood promiſed when the En 8 His 
% Hiſtof ia & Attics i om on.“ was 
which have fince k faithfully cranſerbed 9070 Ke 
and much enlarged and corrected from ancient ns 
rities. All Dr. Rawlinfon's collections for the country, ehi 
culled from Wogd, or picked up frotm information, and 
poſed by hun ein ſeparate books, in each ot which ſeveral 
riſhes are * would make but one 8 O. voldtns! Bue 
be made large collections for che continuatiom of Wood's 
Athenæ Oxonienſes“ and ** Hiſtory of Oxford.“ and fer 
an account of * Non- com pilers“ at che Revolution; which, 
ether with fome collections of Heartte's;/'and e- date 
5b his own travels, he bequeathed by his Will to the Univer- 
fity of Oxford. | The Life of Mr. Anthoty Woed, hiſto- 
riographer of the moſt famous Univerſity” of Okford; with 
an account of his nativity, ' education, works, &6:' collected 
and compoſed from. MSS. by Richard Rawlinſon, jr rt 
moner of St. John's college, Oxon, was prints at 'Eondon® 
in 1711. A copy of this life, with MS. additions by the au” 
thor, is in the Bodleian library. He publiſhed: Propoſals for 
an « Hiftory of Eton College, 1717; und, in 1748, 5 5 
Abzlardi Abbatis Ruyenſis Heloiſfæ Abbatiſſæ ord 
Epiſtolz,” 8vo. dedicated to Dr. Mead. The books, — 
publications he promoted, are ſuppoſed to he the Hiſtory 
and Antiquities gf Winchefter, 1715.“ 8v0.- “ Hiſtoty and 
Antiquities of Hereford, 1717,“ Bvo. « Hiſtory and Anti- 
quities of Rocheſter, 1717, 1723, " 97. „ Inſcriptions on 
rombs in Bunhill-fields, 1717,” $vo. '© Hiſtory Antiqui- | 
ties of the Churches of albury and Bath, 1719, 1723,” 
So. © Aubrey's Hiſtory of Surrey, F719,” 5 vols, 8vo. 
* Norden's Delineation of Northamptonſhire, 1720, 8vo. 
« Hiſtory and Antiquities of Glaſtonbury, Oxford,” 1522," 
8ro. In 1728, he tranſlated and printed Freſhoy's New 
Method of ftudying Hiſtory, with a Wo of the chief 
Hitorians,” 2 vols. 8 vo. But his pt F work was The 
Englifh Topographer, or, an Eiger I Acconnt of all the 
Pieces that have been written relating to the Antient Natural 
Hiſtory or Topographical Deſcription of any Part of mes. 
gland, 1720,” 8vo. the plan of which has been ſo much a 
288 and improved in 7 two editions of the riti 
opography.” In 1750, he gave, denture, 
ſum of 571. 168. 8d. ta the I pro f 8 


eſtates which he inherited under the "ct his. Lge 


A; 


4 


1 


4 . 
| KAWLIN'SON. 
Daniel Rawlimſon [oh to the Univerſity of Oxford; 'for-the 


maintenance and: ſupport 


* 


of an Anglo- Saxon lecture or pro- 
ſeſſorſhip ſor ever. To the Society 


of Antiquaries, be gave, 


by will, a ſmall freehold and copyhold eſtate at Fulham, on 


condition that they did not, upon 
tagem, art, means, or: contrivance. how ſoever, increaſe or 


any terms, or by any ſtra- 


add to their (then) number of 150 members, honorary mem- 
bers only excopied. He alſo made them a conſiderable be- 


queſt. of dies and matrices of Engliſh ſeals 


d medais, all his 


- 


collection of ſeals (bj, charters, drawings by V ertue and other 


artiſts, and other antiquities; ten walhut-tree 
which had been given to his late brother Thomas 


by tho then 


earl of Pembroke, and four mahogany: preſſes, all marked P, 
all his Engliſh prints of which they had not duplicates, and 
a quit · tent of gl. per ann. in Norfolk, for a good medal for 


the beſt deſcription on any 


glith, Saxon; Roman, or 


Greek; coin or other antiquity not before treated of or in 


print: but, reſenting ſome ſuppo 


ſed want of deferenee to fin- 


gularities and dictatorial ſpirit, and ſome reflections on his 
on and his friend's honour, ten ee libeling the 
ic | 


Society in the public papers, lie; by à 
at their houſe in Chancery-lane, revoked the whole [1s], and 


il made and 


excluded ull fellows of this or the Royal Society from any be- 


j 
fc} In | 


ble monument of the Compoſite order, 
adorned with Death's head, a cherub, 
&c. and bearing this inſcription 2 

a 90 H. 8. E. £ 
| Sub marmore prope poſito, - _ 
In expeRationem beatz Reſurrectionis, 
Corpus DanisLis RawLtinaon, 
Civis & Oenopola Londinenſis, 


Agro Lancaſtrenſi oriundi. 


„Dioais Backchurch, Fen- 
church ſtreet, is a handſome white mar- 


Si annos ſpectes, ſatis diu vixit; 
Britin Topography, vol. I. 465, 482, 


Si beneficiz, premunt annos; 
Si animo agitata 
@matura morte abreptus eſt, 
Odiit anno #tatis LEV, 
/  Jdihdvus Qpintil. 1 et wt 
|  Jacent juxta ſepuli ! 
Margareta Uxor, 


- Vxor Johannis Mazine, Armigeriy 
1 7 It Rawlinſon Mazine | 
Lofans, oejfhs, & unica Maris proles. 


Monumentum hoc IE 


Tais memoriay ſacrum P. P. 


8 


t from his benefactions at Oxford, which, beſides his An- 


' Tromas Rawtinon Filius, 
| Superſtitum. nate maxima.” - 
From an elder brother of Mr. Da- 
niel Rawlinſ@, the late Sir Thomas 


Rawlinſon, Kut. Alderman of London, 
Sheriff in t 


year 1748, and Lord 
Mayor of in 1754, and preſi- 
dent of St. Bartholomew's boſpital, 
deduced his pedigree. Of this we are 


| informed by His only fon, the preſent . 
Honeſta & anliqua familia Graſdaliz - , 


Sir Walter Rawlinſon, Knt. of Stow 
Hall, in the county of Suffolk, 
[p] See his ſeals, enumerated in the 


vol. II, 40, 96, 134. 177, 291. 


His plates, vol. I. 390, 419, 454, 
' 464» 4923 494, 5 


308, 515, $37» 5445 
582, 553, 641, 77. — vol. II. 50, 89, 
iar, 150, 164, 166, 237, 295, 309, 
381, 474, 476, 689, 7c, 715% 
Drawings and 188. vol. 1, 88. 337, 
339% 421, 499, 5I0, 529, 534, bos, 
61 5,—vol. 
156, 286, 468, 701. 

{z] One reaſon, among othere, 
which be gave for this, Was, that their 


then ſecretary, Mr. Gorcon, was & 


„ 


| =Y 


ns 
27 


Uu. 59, 75, 85, 95» 106, 
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"a : RAWLINSON ©  - 


o 


Saxon endowment, were extremely conſiderable; inclu - 
ing, ' beſides a number of books with D Won 
all his ſeals, Engliſh and foreign, his antique marbles, '- 
other curioſities; his copper-plates relative to ſeveral counties, 


his ancient Greek and Roman coins and medals, part of his 


collection of Engliſh medals, his ſeries of medals of Louis 
XIV. and XV. a ſeries of medals of the Popes, which Dr. 
Rawlion ſuppoſed to be one of the moſt coraplete collections 


in Europe 


Aptil 6, 1765; and in the 


ope; and a great number of valuable MSS. which he 
ordered to be ſafely locked up, and not to be opened till ſeven 
ſe[rJ. His muſic, MS: and printed, he 
gave to the Muſic-ſchool at Oxford. He died at Iſlington, 
fame year was printed, The 
Deed of Truſt and Will of Richard Rawlinſon, of St. John 
the Baptiſt college, Oxford, Doctor of Laws ; concerning his 
endowment of an Anglo-Saxon lecture, and other benefac- 
tions to the college and univerſity. He left to Hertfbrd-col- 

lege the eſtate in Fulham before · mentioned, and to the college 
of St. John the Baptiſt the bulk of his eſtate, amounting to 
near 700l, a year, a plate of archbiſhop Laud, thirty one vο 


lumes of Parliamentary Journals and Debates; à ſet of the 
„Fœdera,“ all his Greek, Roman, and Engliſh, coins not 


hw ; and all legacs 
center in this collage 


given to the Bodleian library, all his plates engravedut the ex- 
pence of the Society of Antiquaries, with the annuity for the 
prize-medal, and another to the beſt orator. The produce of 
certain rents bequeathed. to St. John's college were, after 20 
years accumulation, to be laid out in purchaſe of an eſtate; 
whoſe profits were to he a falary to a keeper. of the Aſhmo- 
lean Muſeum, being a maſter of arts, or batchelor in civil 
s refuſed by the Univerſity or others to 
To the hoſpitals of Bridewell and 


Bethlehem, for the uſe of the incurables of the latter he left 
2001. and ten guineas as an equivalent for the monthly coffee 
which he had received in Bethlehem common room: but, if 
they did not give up the picture of his father banging in their 


hall, in order to its being put up in the Manfion-houfe, they 


x] Dr. Taylor Was perſuaded that 
this pi egaution was tak en by the Doctor 
to prevent the right oners' recovering 
their own. He ſuppoſed that Dr. Raw - 
linſon made no ſcruple of buy ing all that 
was brought to him ; and that, among 
the reſt, the MS. and printed copy of 
Pemoſthenes, which was loſt on the 
road, and the detainer of which he 
had curſed very clathcally, would, be 
found among the ſpoil. ihe Ms. be. 
longed to James Harris, eſq. of Saliſ- 


bury, by whom it was ſent to Cam- 
bridge. papers, however, which 
Dr. Rawlinſon defired migiu not be 
made public till after his death, were 


his Collections tor a Continuation of the 


% Athenz Oxonienſes,” with Hearne's 
Diaries, and two other MSS. The 
whole are now open for any one who 


wiſhes to conſult them. —Hiſtorical 


paſſages collected by him from Wood 


were printed as a ſupplement to Wood's 


life, Oxford, 3770s vol. II. p. 349+ 


Were 


* 


* 


Raw LIN SON. ? 29 


were to forfeit the larger Cann; and receive only the ſadaller. 1 
This picture, after it had hung up at the Manſion-houſe for 1 
ſome years, | without any companion, in a forlorn, neglected, 

ſtate; and received conſiderable: damage, the preſent Sir Walter 
Rawlinſon obtained leave of the court of Aldermen: (bei 

then himſelf a member of that body, and prefident of thoſe 
hoſpitals) to reſtore to Bridewell. ny is one of Sir Godfrey 
Kneller's beſt performances, and well engraved by Vertue. | 
Cons TANTINE, another brother, is mentioned by Richard * 
Rawlinſon's will, as then reſiding at Venice [s], to whom he 
gave the air of his father's be e and all family- 
pictures, except his father's portrait by Kneller, which was 

given to the Vintners company, of which his father was 

a member. He leſt him alſo his rents in Pavl's-head court, 
Fenchurch: ſtreet, jointly with his fiſters, Mary Rawlinſon, and 

Anne Andrews, for ike, In the ſame will is mentioned ano- 


8 


ther e to whom be left eſtates in Devonſhire- 

ſtreet, Lündon; and a nephew Ton as. To St. John's 

college he bequeathed alſo his diploma, and his heart, which i 

is 3 in a e exo ads urn pms 5 Ne eg e in- * 
18 ee 
6 | 1 14 Obi PAY ee ibi cores 5 6 | *. 


. RAw'I IN Sou, LL. D. & ANT. I P 62-1491 
« Olim hujus Collegii ſuperioris ordinis ee e 
ack „ Obiit vi Apr. MpccLv,! 


His body was buried in à vault, e by by Hi in "A 
north aile of St. Giles's church, Oxford, of which he had 2 
, engraved i in his life-time, with this es 6 


Thi otadſiValut in Spec. 
Manet omnes una nox Non moriar omnis. 
Hoc Dormitorium 8 ped. lat. 8 peg. long. 
A parochia D. Egidi Oxon. conceſſ. 25 Febr. 4 
* Facult, Epiſe. confirmat.. 5 Maii J. L. Ane id 
2893 Aſſien. A. D. M. DCC, LIV. C7 Striist 
Fallida mors æquo pulſat pede, i 
FI 34³˙—ñ .9 Semel eſt calcanda via lethi. 7 | 
* N 3 ima Thule. 
Po K. Ni LL. D. R. & A. 88. 0 
e buy Abr Collegii 8. Joannis Bapt: Oxon. 
Ny Superioris Ordinis Commenſalis, | ah e 
9 VI Om cen. t. Lxy.” | Nh u r 1 


Thi / moan 5 wal where oY 1 
He 4 5 « wn wan by. il the + 1 _= = 
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„% RAWLINSON 


- Feprieved from time to time, the Houſe 


When the bead of counſellor Layer, 'who was executed 
for being-eoncerned in the plot of 1722 [K), and fined on 
Temple bar, was blown off, and taken up by Mr. John Pearos: 
an eminent attorney of Tooke's court, and agent for the Non. 
juring party, Dr. Rawlinſon purchaſed it of bim at à high 
price, preſerved it as a valuable relic, and directed that it 
ſhould be bur ed in bis right hann. Aſene 

His library of printed books and books of prints was fold 


| 1 
r 


by auction in the year 1756; the ſale laſted 50 days, and pro- 


duced 1164 1. There was a ſecond ſale. of upwards of 
20,000 pamphlets, {reduced into lots under proper heads, with 
His moſt uncommon, rare, and odd, books, in the following 
year, during 10 days; which was immediately ſueteeded by a 
ſale of the Boctors ſingle prints, books of priuts, and draw- 
inge, which laſted 8 days. s ont? 
RAWLINSON (Carisroents), of Carkhall in Lan- 
caſhire, eſq. only ſon of Curwen Rawlinſon of the place, 
who died in 1689, and deſcended from a family of ſtand- 
ing in High Furneſs, and very numerous in the pariſh of 
Haw and Colton [1], was collaterally related to the ſub» 
jects of the three foregoing articles. He was born 167%, edu- , 


cated at Queen's College, Oxford, made upper commoners 


May 10, 1695, and eminently diſtinguiſhed for his applica- 
tion to Saxon and Northern literature. He publifhed, whilſt 
at Queen's College, a beautiful edition of king Alfred's 
Saxon tranſlation of ** Boethius de:Conſolatione Philoſophie, 
Oxon. 1698,” 8vo. from a tranſcript, by Franciſcus Junius, 


of a very ancient MS, in the Bodleian library, collated with 


one in the Cotton library, The Grammatica Anglo-Sax- 
onica, ex Hickeſiano Theſauro excerpta, printed at Oxford 
in 1711, is dedicated to this gentleman, in the following 
words : © Viro eximio Chriſtophoro Rawlinſon Armigero, - 
Literature Saxonyce Fautori egregio, haſce brevieulas Inſtitu- - 
tiones Grammaticas dicat, dedicat, Editor. He leſt "behind 
him a large collection of MSS. among which are many re- 

lating to Weſtmorland and Cumberland, of which copies are 


([u] Chriflophge Layer, a young of Commons appointed a committee to 
counſellor” of the . — was appre · l in relation to the conſpi · 
hended in the middle of Sept, 1722, and, racy. eclined making any diſco» 
attempting his eſcape next z was very, and was executed at Tyburn 
overtaken and committed to the Tower. May 17, 1722, and his head fixed upon 
He was examined Sept. 21, before the Temple-bar. In a ſhort ſpeech he juſ- 
privy council ; and, after à trial of 18 tified what he had done, and recom- 
hours, in the King's Bench, on an in- mended the intereſt of the Pretender. 
diAment for inliſting men in Eſſex for His trial was printed ſotme time before 
the Pretender*s ſervice, and correſpond- his execution: Tindal's Continuation 
ing dee, - 1 of Rapin, vol. IV. p. 666. 
cei entence eath. But ben % J | 263. 

ae L ef Purnfyp. 283." 


4 


at 


. 


”# 


reel 


; a Ptantagenet Governor of Calais aud K we 
_ — 5 to John Grey, Yiſcannr Liſle, . 


at dir Michael le Fleming's at Rydal. He ordered 3 
. — be heart of bak, and covered wich red leather; and 


80 l of 8 is a white 
marble ſar us, with a figure o tting on 
on her left arm, holdin 5 
1 4 @ bock, . e en 


— x 4 
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| 8 
| fon, of Cark-ball bn Carte, / inthe county of | 
ot Latcafter, eſq. whofe remains are depoſited in a Pulk near this place. 1 
5 | Hy far of Caron e kel, det prtamant or tow 
e Nee er and co- heir of t 
aaf Nicholas ot. Jorg bit rd biſhop of e ene ts Gen. Net fk Þ 
duke of Albemarle. 1 Chiitopher dis If 'Queen's-college, in 
| = bliſhed the Saxon verſion of Boethius de Confſolations 
'! in the Saxon language. He was born in the pariſh a 990 
13 {x] in Eſſex, % Jane 13, 1697, and died in Jan. 1733 — 5 


Thie monument was e eee 
| ireſs Mrs. Mary . yoangeſt re. 5 oger M 
2 Kirkby Lonſdale, in the county of Weſtmoreland, ſerjeant at 
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died January 8, 1983-3, aged 55. At the North end of tbe 
N. u anſept of the x thn 
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where alſd is a print [x] of the monument erected by bim to 
bis grandfather and mother, in the church of St, _ 
Cuartmel, in Lancaſhire. There are two engravings of 
done in a wig and night-gown, in à ſtame of oak-leaves; en- 
graved by Nutting, with his initlals in ee at the corners, 
and his arms quartering a chevron between 3 lions heads, and 
Ar fretty Gu. a chief Az. Another, by Nutting alſo (men- 
tioned in Granger), in the ſame plate with four there vis. 
Robert, his grandfather ; Curwen, his father; Elizabeth, his 
mother, and Dr. Nicolas Monk, biſhop of Hereford, his 
mother's father. There is likewiſe a a half-ſheet, 
Smith, repreſenting him younger, and of a- more cotn 
Long than thier of the e It is e rims "Anno 
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Chriſti 1701, #tatis ſue 20, e ar iN 10 548 


Godlaiber e, Chriſtopher Dulce of Abe- 


marle. He died unmarried, Jau. 8, 1533. 


* Standfor tops hank the Duke 
and Ducheſs Kool Sponſors.” ' 


Arms of the Rawlinſons. Gulesz two Barts eres, e, 


otto ; Feſtina lents. 


(ﬆ] This print is engraved by Nut- 
ting, and inſcribed at bottom, as fol- 
louis: Viro nobili 8 orndtiffimo, 
* literarum patrono, Chriſſopboro 
«© Rawlinſon, de Cark, in comitatu 
*- Lancaftriz, armigero; qui ne. dulcis 
% memoria avi ſui honorahilis et 
« matris chariſſimæ pereat, monu- 
* mentum hoe æternati ſacrum eſſe 
« yoluit.”” In the center of this m- 
ſcription is a ſhield, quartering the 
arms of Rawlinſon, Plantagenet, Cure 
wen, and Monk; with the motto of the 
Rawlinſons affixed. The epitaph runs 


tus; “ Near this place lyeth- the 


body of that moſt learned and honeſt 
counſellor at law Robert Rawlinſon, of 


Clark Hall in Carimell in, Lancaſhire, .G 


and. of Gray's lon in Middleſex, eig. 
His great integrity, joined with a —_ 


found knowledge of the law, made 
him eſteemed and admired by all that 
knew him; he was juſtice 'of the 
peace of Quorum, and of Oyer and 
Terminer, for the counties Palatine of 


Lancaſter and Cheſter to king Charles 


II; a great ſufferer for his 46yalty to 
king Charles I. vice-chamberiain of 
the city and county of Cheſter to 
Charles dal of Darby; he lived be- 

loved of all, and ſo be died lamented, 
Oct. 21, 1665, aged 55. He married 


the prodent Jane Wilſon (eldeſt daugh- 


ter of Thomas Wilſon. of Haverſham - 


0 457 doi, who married. He was 


4: A 9 


a moſt eee. and ingenious 
gentleman, and true paifiot; ſo 
ſucceeded bis father in, ths ſerve r: 
love of his country, and in 
1689, aged 48, being durgeſs — Lan- 
caſter in the Parliament convened 
js 45 22, and was 1 in ibe 
St. Mary's, Wi : 
Nos Robert n eth 
remains of the truly pious and reg 
ous Elizabeth Rawlinſon, wife of Cur- 
wer Rawlitfon of Lark, efq.* (daugh< 
ter and co-heir of the loyal Pr. Ni- 
cholas Monk, Lord Biſhop af Mere - 
ford) a great aſſiſtant in the Reſtora- 
2 to- his brother, the moſt noble 


e Monk duke of Al ; 
don of Sis Thomas 2 k of _ 


mn TT 


5 3 


of it ; being a ſublime pattern of holy 


"piety, a true charity, a, way» rg bu- 


mility, a faithful frie 


w, 


patience under the't 
and with” which ſhe 
-venly ſoul, Sept. 2 
leaving two ſans ; : 

Who died 1695, \aged ar, and lyeth 
buried by her; und Chriſtopher Raw- 
linſan, elq- nau. living, born in Effex, 
1677, who, in memory. pf bis 


Hal in Weſtmorland, eſq.) v ho died father, and moſt dearly beloved and 


1686, aged 66; avd was buried in the 
lame grave with him; by whom he 


ttt. Curyen Raw linſon, eſq. his eldeſt. of the plate, 


*. 5 1 * 
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good mother execſed this monument 
Lade The above 1 is 4 copy. 
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RAWILINS (Tons), principal engraver of the mint 
during the reigns of both Charles the Firſt and Second. He 
was intimately acquainted with moſt of the wits and poets of his 
time, and wrote for amuſement only, as he tells us in the 
preface to one of his plays, and not for profit. Of theſe 
there are three that go under his name. Died 1606. 

RAY, or WRAY: Cons), an eminent Engliſh natural 
philoſopher, was the ſon of à blackſmith at Black Notley, 
near Braintree, in Efſex,, and was born there in 1628. He 
was bred, a ſcholar at Braintree ſchool; and ſent thence, in 

1644, to Catharine-hall in Cambridge. Here he 5 — 
about two years, and then removed, for ſome reaſon or oth#, 
to Trinity-college; with which, ſays Derham, he was after- 
wards much pleaſed, becauſe in Catharine : hall they chiefly 
addidted themſelves to diſputations, while in Trinity the po- 
liter arts and ſciences were principally minded and cultivated. 
He took the degrees in arts, and Was choſen fellow of his col- 
lege; and the learned Duport, famous for his ſkill in Greek, 
who had been his tutor, uſed to ay that the chief of all his 
pupils, and to whom he:.eſteemed none of the reſt com- 
parable, were Mr. Ray and Dr. Barrow, who were of the 
ſame ſtanding. In 1651, he was choſen the Greek lecturer of 
the college; in 1653. the mathematical lecturer; in 1655, 
humanity- reader; which three appointments ſhew the repu- 
tation he bad acquired, in that early period of his life, for his 
{kill in languages, polite literature, and the ſcience. 

During bis continuance in the univerſity, he acquitte 
himſelf honourably as a tutor and a preacher; for, preaching 
and common placing, both in the college and in the univer- 
ſityrchurch, were then uſually performed by perſons not or- 
dained. He was not affected with the fanaticiſm of the times, 
but diſtinguiſhed himſeif hy preaching ſound and ſenſible divi- 
act ; while the generality filled their ſermons. with enthuſiaſm 
and nonſenſe. His favourite ſtydy, and what indeed made the 
chief buſineſs, of his life, was the univerſal hiſtory of na- 
ture, and the works of God: and in this he asquired great 
and exact ſkill. He publiſhed, in 1660, a Catalogue of the 
Cambridge Plants,“ in order to promote the ſtudy of botany, 
which was then much neglected; and the good reception this 
work met with encouraged -him to proceed farther in theſe 
ſtudies and / obſervations; - He no longer contented himſelf 
with what he met with about Cambridge, but extended his 
purſuits thraughout the greateſt part of England and Wales, 


and part of Scotland. In theſe journeys of fimpling, though 
he ſometimes went alone, yet he had commonly the com- 


any of other curious gentlemen, E Mr. Wil- 
du 


oughby, his pupil, Mr. afterwards dir Philip Skipton, and 
N 


- 
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1 MI. Peter Courthope. At the reſtoration of the king, he 
reſolved upon 8 into holy orders; and was ordained 4 
Sanderſon, biſhop of Lincoln, December 23, 1660. He 
continued fellowy of Trinity- college, till the beginning of the 
Bartholomew act; which, requiring a ſubſcription againſt 
the ſolemn league and covenant, occaſioned” him to reſign his 
fellowſhip, he refuſing to ſign that declaration. 
_ Having now left his fellowſhip, and viſited moſt parts of 
his own country, he was deſitous of ſeeing what nature af- 
forded in — — 15 ; and accordingly, in April, 1663, 
imſelf, with Mr. Willoughby, Mr. Skippon, and Mr. Natha- 
|'Bacon, went over from Dover to Calais, and thence 
through divers parts of Europe; which, however it is ſuffi- 
cient juſt to mention, as Mr. Ray himſelf, in 1673, pub- 
liſhed the Obſervations” they made in that tour. To- 
wards the end of their journey, Mr. Willoughby and Mr. 
Ray parted company; the former paſſing through Spain, the 
latter from Montpelier through France, into England, where 
he arrived in March, 1665-0. He purſued his 8 
ſtudies with his uſual attention, and became ſo diſtinguiſhed, 
that he was importuned to come into the Royal Society, and 
was admitted fellow thereof in 1667. Being then ſolicited by 
dean, afterwards biſhop, Wilkins, to tranſlate his Real 
Character“ into Latin, he conſented ; and the original manu- 
ſcript of that work, ready for the preſs, is ſtill extant in the 
library of the Royal Society? 70 J een ei We arts 
In the ſpring of 1669, Mr. Ray and Mr. Willoughby en- 
| tered upon thoſe experiments about the tapping of trees, and 
the aſcent and the deſcent of their ſap, which are publiſhed 
in the Philoſophical Tranſa@ions, and may be met with to- 
gether in Lowthorp's Abridgement.“ About this time 
Mr. Ray began to draw up his Obſervations for public uſe; an 
one of the firſt things he undertook was, His Collection of 
Engliſh Proverbs.” This back, though ſent to Cambridge 
to be printed in wy, yet was not publiſhed till 1672. He 
alſo prepared his Catalogue of Engliſh Plants“ for the preſs, 
which came out in 1690: his humble thoughts of this and 
his other book (for, his nature was modeſt and amiable in the 
higheſt degrec) may be ſeen in à Latin letter of his to Dr. 
Liſter, Auguſt 22, 1670. In the ſame letter, he alfo takes 
notice of the altering his name; 'by leaving out the'W in the 
beginning of it; for, till 1670, ke had always written his 
name Wray: but this being, he ſays, contrary to the way of 
mis forefathers, he therefore reaſſumed the name of Ray. In 
the ſame letter, he mentions another thing relating to him- 
ſelf, which was an offer of 200 l. per annum to travel with 
Ares young noblemen into foreign parts: but, the 2 
by 4: EY Ss 
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of this propoſal not-bing conſiſtent with his infirm ſtate of 
body, he thought it prudent to decline it. 
In 1671, he was afflicted with a feveriſh diforder, which 
ended with the yellow jaundice ; but be was ſoon cured of it, 
as he tells us himſelf, by an infuſion of ſtone- horſe dung 
with ſaffron in ale. The year after, his beloved friend Mr. 
Willoughby died, in his 37th year, at Middleton- hall, his ſeat 
in Yorkſhire; „to the infinite and unſpeakable loſs and 
grief,” ſays Mr. Ray, „of myſelf, his friends, and all good 
men.“ There having been the ' fincereſt friendſhip between 
Mr. Willoughby and Mr, Ray, who were men of fimilar na- 
tures and taſtes, from the time of their being fellow-colle- 
ians, Mr. Willoughby not only confided in Mr. Ray in his 
ife time, but alſo at his death; for, he made him one of the 
executors of his will, and charged him with the education of 
his ſons; Francis and Thomas, leaving him alſo for life 601. 
r annum. The eldeſt of theſe youn tlemen not bei 
our years of age, Mr. Ray, as a faithful truſtee, bet 
himſelf to the inſtruction of them; and for their uſe com- 
poſed his Nomenclator Claſſicus,“ which was publiſhed 
this very year 1672. Francis the eldeſt dying before he was 
of age, the younger became lord Middleton. Not m_ 
months after the death of Mr. Willoughby, Mr. Ray lo 
another of his beſt friends, biſhop Wilkins; whom he viſited 
in London, November 18, 1672, and found near expiring 
by a total ſuppreſſion of urine for eight dass. 
As it is natural for the mind, when it is hurt on one part, 
to ſeek relief from another; ſo Mr. Ray, having loſt ſome 
of his beſt friends, and being in a manner leſt deſtitute, con · 
ceived thoughts of marriage; and acoordingly, in June, 
1673, did actually marry à gentlewoman of about twenty 
years of age, the daughter of Mr. Oakeley, of Launton in 
Oxfordſhire. Towards the end of this year came forth his 
Obſervations, Topographical, Moral, &c.” made in foreign 
countries; to which was added his Catalogus Stirpium in 


exteris regionibus obſervatarum: and, about the ſame time, 


his Collection of unuſual or local Engliſh words,” which 
he had Res up in dis travels through the counties of 
England. On 1674, Mr. Oldenburgh, the ſecretary of the 

Royal Society, renewed his correſpondence with Mr. Ray, 
which had been ſome time inter mitted, and ſent lim letters 
almoſt every month. Mr. Ray's account in theſe letters were 
publiſhed by Oldenburgh in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 


Oldenburgh had a farther view in his correſpondence with 


Mr. Ray: it was to engage him with thoſe leading members, 
who had agreed to entertain the ſociety with.a philoſophical 


diſcourſe at their meetings, ſo that the burthen might not lie . 


2 among 


Mr. 


36 r 


cordingly ſent him © A Diſcourſe concerning Seeds, and the 
Specific Differences of Plants; which, Oldenburgh tells him, 
was ſo well received by the preſident and fellows, that they 
returned him their thanks, and deſired him to let them have 


. 


more of the like favours from him. | 


f 


among too few of the members... Mr. Ray complied, and Mz | 


This year 1674, and part of the next, ne ſpent in pre- 


paring Mr. . Willoughby's -* Obſervations about Birds“ for 
the preſs: which, however, was not publiſhed: till 1678. 
Theſe two gentlemen, finding the hiſtory of Nature very im- 


perfect, had agreed between themſelves, before their travels 


beyond ſea, to reduce the ſeveral tribes of things to a method, 
and to give accurate deſcriptions of the ſeveral ſpecies from a 
ftri& ſurvey of them: and, fince Mr. Willoughby's genius lay 
chiefly to animals, therefore he undertook the birds, beaſts, 
fiſhes, and inſects, as Mr. Ray did the vegetables. How they diſ- 
charged each their province, the world has ſeen in their works, 
Old lady Willoughby dying, and Mr. Willoughby's ſons being 
removed from under Mr. Ray's tuition, about 1676, he thought 
it beſt to leave Middleton-hall, and retire with his wife to ſome 
convenient place: and accordingly he removed to Sutton 
Cofield, about four miles from Middleton. Some time after, 
he went into Eſſex, to Falborne-hall, where he continued till 
June, 1679 ; and then made another remove to Black=Notley, 
lus native place. Being ſettled here, and now free from inter- 
ruptions, be began to reſume his wonted labours, particularly 
in botany: and one of the firſt thiogs he finiſhed was his 
« Methodus Plantarum Nova,” which was publithed in 1682. 
This was preparatory to his © Hiſtoria Plantarum Ge- 
neralis;” the firſt volume of which was publiſhed in 1686, 
the ſecond in 1687, and the third ſome years aſter. To the 


compiling of this hiſtory many learned and ingenious- men 


gave their helping hands; particularly Sir Hans Sloane and 
Dr. Tancred Robinſon, two great friends of Mr. Ray. 
Nor was Mr. Ray leſs mindful of Mr. Willoughby's collec- 
tions, whete there were noble, though | rude and indigeſted, 
materials; but ſpent much time and pains in reducing them 
to order, and fitting them for the preſs. He had publiſhed 


| his © Obſervations upon Birds” in 1658; and, in 168g, he. 
publiſhed his Hiſtory of Fiſhes ;” and, though theſe works 


were then the completeſt in their kinds, yet they loſt much of 


their e agen by the miſcarriage bf Mr. Willoughby's and 
ay's papers in their travels, They had very accurately 
deſcribed all the birds, fiſhes, &c. which they ſaw as they 


paſſed through High and Low Germany, eſpecially thoſe in 
and upon the Danube and the Rhine; but leſt their accounts 
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in their return home. This loſs Mr. Ray laments in the 
philoſophical letters above cited. i | 
Though Mr. Ray's health began to be impaired by years 
and ſtudy, yet he continued from time to time to give his 
works to the public. He publiſhed, in 1688, Faſcicuſus 
Stirpium Britannicarum;“ and, in 1690, Synopſis Metho- 
dica Stifpium Britannicarum, which was republiſhed, with 
great amendments and additions, in 1696, but the laſt edition 
is that of 1724. Having thus publiſhed 'many books on ſub- 
jects which he took to be ſomewhat foreign to his profeſſion, 
he at length reſolved to entertain the world like a divine as 
well as natural philoſopher ; and with this view ſet about his 
Demonſtration of the Being and Attributes of God, which 
he calls, The Wiſdom of God manifeſted in the Works of 
the Creation.” The rudiments of this work were laid in 
ſome college-le&tures; read in the chapel, and called common 
places ; which, having much refined and enlarged, he fitted 
up for a convenient volume, and publiſhed in 1697, 8vo. 
This work meeting with univerſal - applauſe encouraged him 
to publiſh another of a like nature, whoſe foundation was 
alſo laid at Cambridge, in ſome ſermons which he had 
reached before - the univerſity; and this was his Three 
hyſico- Theological Diſcourſes concerning the Chaos, De- 
luge, and Diſſolution of the World, 1692, 8 vo. Both theſe 
works have been often reprinted with large additions. ; 
Soon after theſe theotogical pieces came out, his © Synopſis 
Methodica Animalium Quadrupedum® was ready for the 
preſs, and publiſhed in June, 1693: and, having diſpatched 
that, he ſet about and finiſhed a Synopſis of Birds and Fiſhes. 
This, getting into the bookſellers' hands, lay ſuppreſſed for 
many years, and was thought to have been deſtroyed and 
loſt; but, after Mr. Ray's death, it was publiſhed by Mr. 
Derham in 1713. He made a catalogue of Grecian, Syrian, 
Egyptian, and Cretan, plants, which was printed with Rau- 
wolff's travels in 1693; and, the year after, publiſhed his 
« Sylloge Stirpium Europearum extra Britanniam.“ He had 
afterwards ſome little conteſts with Rivinus and Tournefort, 
concerning the method of plaiits, which occaſioned him to 
review and amend his on method; and to draw it up in a 
p completer form than he had uſed in his Methodus Planta- 
7 rum,” publiſhed in 1682, or in his “ Hiſtoria Plantarum.“ 
| He began now to be grievouſly afflicted with a continua! 
diarrhcea, and with very painful ulcers in his legs, which ate 
deep into the fleſh, and kept him waking whole nights: by 
which means he was ſo diſabled, that, as he tells Dr. Tan- 
cred Robinſon, in a letter of September 30, 1698, he could 
not ſo much as walk into _ neighbouring fields. He lived, 
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however, ſome years with theſe infirmities; for, his death did 
not happen till January 17, 1704-5, at Black - Notley, in a 
houſe of his own. 3 4 3 Te aanedt Ie”. 
RAY (BEnjanin),, a moſt ingenious and worthy, man, 
tefied of learning, but ignorant of the world; indolent and 
t oughtleſs, and 2 very abſent, He was a native of Spald- 


ing, where be was educated under Dr. Neve, and afterwards. 
admitted, of St. John's college, Cambridge. He was perpe- | 
tual curate, of Surfleet, of which he gave an account, to the 
Spalding ſociety ; and curate of Combin, which is a. chapel 
ta Spalding, in the gift of truſtees. His hermitage of oſiers 
and willows there was celebrated, by Willam, Jackſon 'of 
Boſton, in a MS. heroic poem. He communicated. to the 
Royal Society an account of a water-ſpout raiſed off the land 
in Deeping fen, printed in their TranſaCtions,”” vol, XLVII. 
P- 447, and of an ancient coin, to. Gent. Mag. 1744.” 
There are ſeveral diſſertations by him in that miſceflany. He 
was ſecretary to the Spalding ſociety, 1935. Mr. Pegge, 

about 1758, had a conſultation with Dr. Taylor, refidentiary 
of St. Paul's, and a friend of Ray's, to get him removed to a 
better ſituation ; and the Doctor was inclined to do it; but, on 
better information and mature conſideration, it was thought 
then too late to tranſplant him. He died a bachelor at. Spald- 
ing in 1760. See his communications to the ſociety, in the 
Reliquiæ Galeanæ, pp. 57, 58, 63. He alſo communicated, 
in MS. ** The Truth of the Chriſtian Religion demonſtrated 
from the Report that was propagated throughout the Gentile 
World about the Birth of Chriſt, that a Meſſiah was expected, 
and from the Authority of Heathen Writers, and from the Coins 
of the Roman Emperors. to the beginning of the ſecond ge- 
neral Perſecution under Domitian,” in ten ſe&ions, never 
printed. Alſo a MS. catalogue of houſehold goods, furniture, 
and ten pictures, removed out of the prefence-chamber, 26 
Charles II. 14 Dec. 1668, from Mr. Brown, and of others 
taken out of the cupboard in the chamber, 25 Dec. 2668, by 
Mr. Church. Theſe were in number 69. (Perey Church, 
eſq. was ſome time page of honour and equerry to the queen- 
mother Henrietta Maria). A Ms. catalogue of Italian 
princes, palaces, and paintings, 1735, now in the Society's 
Muſeum. 1740, a large and well-written hiſtary oſ the life 

and writings of the great botaniſt, his nameſake, by Mr. 
Dale, u ich was read, and approved. John Ray's account 
of Cuba, where he was on ſhore ſome months. Mr. John-, 
ſon calls him his Li, and ſays, in honour of bim, he 
finds an inſcription on the lower ledge of an altar- tomb, on 
which lies a mutilated alabaſter knight in armour and mail in 
Goſberkirke, alias Goſberton chapel, now a ſchool at Sur- 
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RAYNAL *' 3p 
fleet; te belong to Nicolas Ric, who! was: ſheriff. of: Lin- 


colnſhire 5and 6 Edw. I. 1278, and died'1279:or 80. 2 
RAYVNAL (WIL IANM-TRoxAs), commonly called the 
Abbe: Raynal, author of the Hiſtory of the European Set- 
tlements in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, was originally edu - 
cated among the Jeſuits, and had even become one of that 
order. Certain it is, that among that fraternity he was firſt 
inſpired with his loye of literature, and with ideas of liberty 
which but ill-ſuited his on ſituation and proſpects, or the 
temper of the times. He was author of a great many works; 
but that upon which he principally became famous is the 
« Political and Philoſophical: Hiſtory: of the Indies, above 
mentioned. In this he was ſaid: to have received the aſſiſtance 
of different friends ; but the one diſtinguiſhed feature of the 
work, namely, a bold diſregard of the opinions generally re“ 
ceived, with regard both to religion and politics, is unequiye2 
neee ͤ OG) HATS 
his work has been tranſlated into all languages; and, al- 
though many of its poſitions, are erroneous,” many of his con- 
cluſions falſe, his ideas chimerical at one time, and at another 
hoſtile to good order, it will ever be conſidered as a valuable, 
curious, and important, production... 
Raynal wrote a Hiſtory, of the Parliament of England,“ 
and a Hiſtory of the Stadholderate; but theſe are both of 
them more remarkable for a ſpecious ſtyle and loftineſs of 
inemion than for uſeful obſervation or ſolid argument. 
His Hiftory of the Divorce of Catharine of Arragon and 
Henry the Eighth“ is of far greater value than either or than 
both of the above. This work is not ſo much a reeital of, 
and commentary upon, the fact from which he takes the 
title, as it-is an able picture of univerſal Europe at that period, 
of the views, intereſts, and power, of all the different po- 
tentates. The government of France inſtituted u proſecution = 
againſt Raynal on account of his Hiſtory! of the Indies; 
but this was conducted with ſo little ſeverity, that he had 
ſufficient time and opportunity of retiridg to the dominions of 
the King of Pruſſia, who afforded him the protection lie ſos 
licited; although his chatadter was treated by the author in his 
book with no great degree of veneration. Raynal alſo e- 
perienced the kindaeſs of the empreſs of Ruſſia; and it is not 
a little remarkable of this ſingular perſonage, that, although 
he was always ſevere in diſtuſſing the character of pririces} 
yet the moſt tid among theſe heaped many marks of fã- 
vour and generoſity upon Him. The Abbé alſo received a 
very unuſual mark of reſpec from a Britiſhi Houſe of Com- 
mons. It was ꝛonce intimated to the ſpeaker tliar Raynal 
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ſuſpended, and the ſtranger conducted to à more convenient 
and honourable ſituation. The great tiait of his character 
was a love of liberty; but he lived to ſee the abuſe of this 
in the progreſs of the French Revolution, and Was himſelf, 
in ſome degree, the victim of it. His fortunes were once 
very large; but they were ſo much b. 29s. by the Revo- 
lution that he died in a certain degree of poverty. He was 
intimately connected with almoſt all the learned men of every 
country who were his contemporaries; and, at the time of 
his death, which happened in Paris in his 84th year, in March, 
1796, he was preparing a new edition of all his works, in which 
there were to have been many alterations and additions. He 
is reputed to have left among his-manuſcripts a Hiſtory of 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes,“ in four volumes; 
but it is alſo very certain, that, during the ſanguinary reign 
of Robeſpierre, he burnt a great part of his papers. _ 
RAUWOLF OP a native of Augſbourgh and a 
very eminent - phyſician. He diſcovered an early taſte and. 
peculiar talents for botany ; to accompliſh himſelf in which 
ſcience, | he travelled through Syria, Arabia, America, and 
many eaſtern. countries. He publiſhed an aceount of his tra- 
vels in a quarto volume, printed at Francfort, in 1582, This 
work has been tranſlated into Engliſh, and was publiſhed in 
London in 1693. Refuſing to change his religion, which 
was that of Proteſtantiſm, he found himſelf compelled to 
leave his native place and retired to Linton, where he died in 
1606. The catalogue of the plants which he found in the 
Eaſt was publiſhed by John Frederic Gronovius, at Leyden, 
in 1755, under the title of © Flora Orientalis. His“ Hortus, 
Oriens is preſerved in the public library at Leyden. 
READ (ALEXANDER), a native of Scotland, and a phy- 


ſician of great. eminence and abilities. In 1620, he was 


created a doctor of phyſic at Oxford, by royal mandate, and 
was afterwards elected fellow of the College of Phyſicians. He 


was author of a great number of books on anatomical ſub- 


. which enjoyed much of the public attention and 
Elreem. DT | CNEL ane ie din 

REAL (CxsAR Vicyarn de St.), a polite French writer, 
was the ſon of a counſellor to the ſenate of Chamberri in Sa- 
voy, where he was born, but it is not mentioned in what 
year. He came very young to France, was ſome time a diſ- 
ciple of M. de Varillas ; and afterwards diſtinguiſhed: himſelf 
at Paris by ſeveral ingenious productions. In 1695, he: re- 
turned to Chamberri, and went thence to England with the 
ducheſs of Mazarin; but ſoon after came back to Paris, 


where he liyed a Jong time, without title or dignity, intent 
vpon literary purſuits. He returned a ſecond time to Cham- 


berri 
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not in the beſt circumſtances. He was a man of great parts 
and penetration,” à lover of the ſciences, and ' particularly 
fond of hiſtory, which he wiſhed to have ſtudied in'a very 
different, manner from what it uſually is, not as a bare recital 
of facts and ſpeeches, but as a picture of human nature under 
its various modes of wiſdom, folly, knavery, and madneſs. 
He wrote a piece, with this view, De VUſage de PHiſtoire, 
Paris, 1672, 12mo ; which is full of ſenſible and judicious 
reflections. In 1674, he publiſhed. . Conjuration des Eſ- 
pagnols contre la Republique de Veniſe en 1618;” '12mo. 
6 We have had: hiſtorians,” ſays Voltaire, but not a Livy. 
The ſtyle of © The Conſpiracy of Venice“ is comparable to 
that of Salluſt: it is evident the abbe de St. Real had him in 
his eye, and perhaps has ſurpaſſed him.” He loſt as much 
reputation by his La Vie de Jeſus Chriſt,” publiſhed four 
rs after, as he had gained by his Conſpiracy of Venice.” 
wrote many other things: ſome to illuſtrate. the Roman 
hiſtory, which he had made his particular ftudy : ſome upon 
ſubjects of philoſophy, politics, and morals; and notes 
upon the two firſt books of Tully's ** Letters to Atticus, of 
which he made a French tranflation. f 
A neat edition of his works was publiſhed at the Hague 
1722, in 5 vols, 12mo, without the letters to Atticus; which 
however were printed in the edition of Paris, 145, in 3 vols. 
2 K A pe delta Ln 
REAUMUR (Rene'-AnToine FerRcHauLT fieur de), 
a French philoſopher, who was born of a good family in 
1683 at Rochelle, where he was grounded in letters. Then 
he was ſent to Poitiers for philoſophy ; and, in 1699, went to 
Bourges to ſtudy the law. In the mean time, he had early 
diſcovered a turn for mathematics and phyſics; and he now 
went to Paris, to cultivate theſe ſciences. | So early as 1708, 
he was judged worthy to be a member of the academy of 
ſciences ;; and he ſoon juſtiſied the chojce that was then made 
of him by that ſociety. . He made innumerable obſervations, 
and wrote a great number of pieces, upon the various branches 
of natural philoſophy: | His * Hiſtory of Inſects.“ in 6 vols. 
Ato, at Paris, is his capital work. Another edition was 
printed in Holland in 12 vols. 12mo: He died in 1757, not 
of age, although he was old, but of the conſequences of a 
fall. He is an exact and clear writer; and there is an elegance 
in his ſtyle and manner, which is not always to be found 
among thoſe who: have made only the ſciences their ſtudy. 
He is repreſented alſo as a man of an amiable compoſition, 
and with qualities to make him beloved as well as TW 


5 
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He left a great variety of papers and natural. curioſities to che 


academy of ſciences. 2 ee e 533 * 
REHOULET (Siuox), born at Avignon, and educated 
there among the Jeſuits. - He at: firſt embraced the order in 
which he had been brought up, but was obliged to quit it on 


account of his bad health. He was an amiable and ſtudious ' 


character, and wrote many curious works, the principal of 
which is 3 Life of Louis XIV.” in 3 volumes 4to. This 
is more remarkable for the accuracy with which it relates 
facts than from its ſolidity of argument or brilliancy of ſtyle. 
He died in 17852 ig! (5 K een eee, 

REDE (WILIAN), biſhop of n He 
was reckoned the beſt mathematician of his age, and built 
the firſt library of Merton - college, and the caſtle of Am- 
barley. id. UE W | g 
RE DI (Franers), an Italian 22 and very polite 
ſcholar, was deſcended from a noble family, and born at 


Arezzo in Tuſcany, 1626. His firſt ſtudies were made at 


Florence, whence he removed to Piſa, and there was admitted 
doctor in philoſophy and medicine, His ingenuity and {kill 
in theſe and other ſciences acquired him great reputation; and 
Ferdinand II. duke of Tuſcany, choſe him his: firſt! phyſi- 
cian. His conſtant employ did not hinder him from culti- 
vating the belles lettres: he devoted much of his time to the 
ſtudy of the Italian tongue, and contributed not a- little to- 
wards compiling the dictionary of La Cruſca. Menage, in 
his Origines de la Langue Italienne, acknowledges himſelf 
obliged to him for many particulars. Redi was à lover of 
learned men, and ready to ſerve them in any way he could. 
He was a member of ſeveral academies in Italy; of la Cruſca 
at Florence, of the Gelati at Bologna, and of the Arcadians 
at Rome. He was ſubject to the falling ſickneſs in his latter 
years; yet neither abandoned books, nor his buſimeſs. He 


wrote upon vipers, and upon the generation of inſeds; and 


he compoſed a good deal of poetry, ſome. of which he pub- 
liſhed himſelf, and ſome. was publiſhed after his death by order 
of the great duke, his maſter. All his writings are in Italian; 
and his language is ſo fine and pure, that the authors of the 
dictionary of la Cruſca have often cited it as a ſtandard of 
perfection. He died in 1697. Moſt of his works are tranſs 
lated into French and Latin. co udils g 1 
 REGIOMONTANUS, an illuſtrious aſtronomer, | whoſe 
real name was Joannes Mullerus, was born au Konigſberg in 
Franconia, 1436. He was taught his grammar at home, 
and at twelve years of age ſent to Leipſic; where he took a 
violent turn to aſironomy, and wiſely applied himſelf to 
371 | arithmetic 
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REGIOMONTANUS. 4p 


arithmetie and geometry, as neceſſary to comprebend it 
rightly. But there was then nobody at Leipfic who could 
lead him into the depths of this ſcience; and therefore, at fi- 
teen, he removed to Vienna, to ſtudy under the famous Pur- 
bachius, who was the profeſſor there, and read lectures with 
the higheſt reputation. Greater friendſhip and affection could 
not ſubſiſt than between Regiomontanus and Purbachius: 
and therefore it is no wonder, that the former ſhould make all 
conceivable progreſs: under the latter. About that time car- 
dinal Beſſarion came to Vienna, to negotiate ſome affairs for 
the pope; who, being a lover of aſtronomy, had begun to 
make a Latin verſion of Ptolemy's Almageſt; hut, not 
having time to go on with it, defired Purbachius to continue 
the work, and for that purpoſe to return with him into Italy, 
in order to make himſelf maſter of the Greek tongue, of 
which at preſent he knew nothing. Purbachius conſented to 
tlie cardinal's propoſals, provided Regiomontanus might ac- 
company him, and ſhare the taſk ; and all things were agreed 
on, when Purbacbius died in 1461. The ſcholar of courſe 
ſucceeded the. maſter. to the deſtined office, as well as in his 
profeſſorſnip, and attended the cardinal the ſame year to 
Rome; where the firſt thing he did was to learn the Greek 
language, though in the mean time he did not neglect to make 
aſtronomical obſervations, as well as to compoſe various works 
in that ſcience. The cardinal going to Greece ſoon after, 
Regiomontanus went to Ferrera, where he continued the ſtudy 
of the Greek language under Theodore Gaza; who explained 
to him the text of Ptolemy, with the commentaries of Theon; 
till at length he became ſo perfect in it, that he. could com- 
poſe verſes, and read like a- critic, in it. In 1463, he went 
to Padua, where he became a member of the univerſity; and, 
at the requeſt; of the ſtudents, explained Alfraganus, an Ara- 
bian philoſopher. In 1404, he removed to Venice, to attend 
his patron Beſſarion; and, the ſame year, returned with him 
to Rome, where he waged war with Georgius I rapezuntius, 
whom he had terribly offended, by animadverting on ſome 
paſſages in his tranſlations of Theon's Commentary. Not 
long after, being weary of rambling about, and having pro- 
cured a great number of manuſcripts, which was one main 
object of his travels, he returned to Vienna, and performed 
for ſome time the offices of his profeſſorſhip, Afterwards he 
went to Buda, at the invitation of Matthias Corvinus the king 
of Hungary, who was a lover of letters and the ſciences, and 
founded a rich and noble library there; but, on account of the 
wars, came and ſettled at Nuremberg in 1471. He ſpent his 
time here in conſtructing inſtruments, in making obſerva- 
tions, and publiſhing books, ſome his own, ſome other peo- 
| | | ple's: 
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ple's: he publiſhed here the five books of Manilius's '** Aſtro- 
nomicon.” In 1474, pope Sixtus IV. conceived a deſign of 
reforming the calendar; and ſent for Regiomontanus to Rome, 
as the moſt proper, and ableſt, perſon to accompliſh his pur- 
ſe. Regiomontanus was very unwilling to interrupt the 
Nodics in which he was engaged at Nuremberg ; but, min, 
great promiſes from the pope, who alſo for the preſent name: 
him arcbbiſhop of Ratiſbon, he conſented at length to go. 
He arrived at Rome in 1475, and died there the year after; 
not without a ſuſpicion of being poiſoned by the ſons of Tra- 
pezuntius, who carried on the enmity begun by their father: 
but Paul Jovius relates, that he died of the plague.  — 
REGIS (PETER SYLVAIN), a French philoſopher, and 
great propagator of Carteſianiſm, was born in N 1632. 
He cultivated the languages and philoſophy under the Jeſuits at 
Cahors, and afterwards divinity in the univerſity of that 
town, being deſigned for the church. He made ſo uncom- 
mon a progreſs, that at the end of four years he was offered a 
doctor's degree without the uſval charges; but he did not 
think it became him to accept of it till he had ſtudied alfo in 
the Sorbonne at Paris. He went thither, but was ſoon diſ- 
guſted with theology; and, as the philoſophy of Des Cartes 
began at that time to make a noiſe through the lectures of Ro- 
hault, he conceived a taſte for it, and gave himſelf up entirely 
to it. He frequented theſe lectures; and, becoming an adept, 
went to Toulouſe in 1665, and read lectures in it himſelf. 
Having fine parts, a clear and fluent manner, and a happy 
way of making himſelf underſtood, he drew all ſorts of people; 
the magiſtrates, the learned, the eccleſiaſtics, and the very 
women, who now all affected to abjure the ancient philoſo- 
phy. In 1680, he returned to Paris; where the concourſe 
about him was ſuch, that the ſticklers for Peripateticiſm be- 
gan to be alarmed. They applied to the archbiſhop of Paris, 
who thought it expedient, in the name of the king, to put 
a ſtop to the lectures; which accordingly were diſcontinued 
for ſeveral months. The whole life of Regis was ſpent in 
propagating the new philoſophy. In 1690, he publiſhed a 
formal ſyſtem of it, containing logic, metaphyſics, phyſics, 
and morals, in 3 vols. 4to, and written in French. It was 
reprinted the year after at Amſterdam, with the addition of a 
diſcourſe upon ancient and modern philoſophy. He wrote 
afterwards ſeveral pieces, in. defence of his ſyſtem ; in which- 
he had diſputes with M. Huet, Du Hamel, Malebranche, and 
others. His works, though abounding with ingenvity and 
learning, have been diſregarded in conſequence of the great” 
diſcoveries and advancement in pluloſophic knowledge that 


have been fince made. He died in 1707. He had been choſen 
member. of the academy of ſciences in 1699. , + + 
_ REGIUS (URBan), a learned man of the 16th century, 
and born at Er. He commenced his ſtudies at 
Lindaw; '/whence he. went to Fribourg. He afterwards accom- 
pliſhed himſelf as a teacher of youth at Bafil and Ingolſtad, at 
which latter place he read lectures. He was ſecurity for the 
debts of ſome of his ſcholars.; and, being driven to great dif- 
ficulties, was. compelled to ſell his books and enliſt 651 a pri- 
vate ſoldier. He was accidentally ſeen in this ſituation by the 
profeſſor Eccius, who extricated him from his misfortunes, 
and reſtored him to the Muſes. He after this purſued his ſtu- 
dies with ſo much ſucceſs, that he received, at Ingolſtad, the 
poetical and oratorical crown from the hands of the emperor 
Maximilian. In a ſhort time he was preſented to the profeſ- 
ſorſhip of rhetoric and poetry. Having applied himſelf to the 
ſtudy of divinity, he became a Lutheran, and a ſucceſsful op- 
poſer of popery. He went to Augſbourg in conſequence of 
ſome miſunderſtanding between his benefactor Eccius and Lu- 
ther, and there founded a reformed church, Eccius endea- 
voured, though without effect, to bring him back to the 
church of Rome. This illuſtrious man lived at Avgſbourg 
till 1530: he then entered inro the ſervice of the duke of 
Brunſwie, who made him ſuperintendant of the church of 
Lunenbourg. He died ſuddenly at Zell, in 1541, 
REGNARD (Jonn Francis), one of the beſt French 
comic writers after Moliere, was born at Paris in 1647. He 
had ſcarcely finiſhed his ſtudies, when he was ſeized with a 
paſhon for travelling, and an ardent deſire to ſee: the different 
countries of Europe. He went to Italy firſt, but was unfor- 
tunate in his return thence ; for, the Engliſh veſſel bound for 
Marſeilles, on which he embarked at Genoa, was taken in the 
ſea of Provence by the Barbary Cotſairs; and he was carried 
a ſlave to Algiers. Being always a lover of good eating, he 
knew how. to make ragouts; and, by this means procuring 
an office in his maſter's kitchen, his bondage ſat the more 
eafily upon him. His amiable manners and pleaſant humour 
made him a favourite with all about him, and not a little ſo 
with the women; for he had alſo the advantage of a good per- 
ſon. An intrigue. with one of theſe, in which matters were 
carried as far as they could go, involved him in a terrible difi- 
culty; for, his kf ry coming to. the knowledge of it, inſiſted 
upon his ſubmitting to the law of the country, which obliged 
a Chriſtian, convicted of ſuch a commerce, either to turn 
Mahometan, or to ſuffer death by fire. Regnard did not 
care to do either ; and luckily he was freed from Ge Gr 
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y the French conſul, who, having juſt received a large ſam for 
his redemption, bought him off, and ſent him home. 
. He had not been long at Paris, before he formed plans for 
travelling again; and accordingly, in April 1681, he ſet out 
to viſit Flanders and Holland, whence he paſſed to Denmark, 
and afterwards to Sweden. Having done ſome ſingular piece 
of ſervice to the king of Sweden, this monarch, who per- 
ceived that he was travelling out of pure curiofity, told him, 
that Lapland contained many things well worthy of obfer- 
vation; and ordered his treaſurer to accommodate him with 
whatever he wanted, if he choſe to proceed thither. Regnard 
embarked for Stockholm, with two other gentlemen that had 
accompanied him from France ; and went as far as Torne, a 
city at the bottom of the Bothnic Gulph. He went up the 
river Torne, whoſe ſource is not far from the Northern cape ; 
and at length penetrated to the Icy ſea, Here, not being able 
to go farther, he and his companions engraved theſe four lines 
upon a rock: ; Let 1 


„„ Gallia nos genuit, vidit nos Africa, Gangem 
Hauſimus, Europamque oculis luſtravimus omnem; 
Caſibus & variis acti terraque marique, 
Hic tandem ſtetimus, nobis ubi defuit orbis.“ 


While he was in Lapland, his curioſity led him to enquire 
mto the pretended magic of the country ; and he was ſhewn 
ſome of the learned in this black art, who, not ſuceeeding in 
their operations upon him, pronounced him 'a greater magi- 
eian than themſelves. After his return to Stockholm, he 
went to Poland, thence to Vienna, and from Vienna to Pa- 
ris, after a ramble of almoſt three years. „ 

He now ſettled in his own country, and wrote a great many 
comedies, He was made a treaſurer of France, and heutenant 
of the waters and foreſts : he lived like a philoſopher and a 
voluptuary, He was born with a genius, lively, gay, and 


truly comic; and his comedy of“ The Gameſter' is com- 


pared with thoſe of Moliere. He dedicated the comedy, 


| "called & Menechmes,” to Boileau; though he afterwards 


wrote againſt that poet: but they were again thoroughly re- 


'conciled. 'This man, though of ſo gay an humour, died of 
chagrine in his 52d year: and it᷑ is ſaid, that he even contri- 


buted himfelf to ſhorten his days. | | 
His works, which conſiſt of comedies and his travels, were 


printed at Rouen 1731, in 5 vols. 12mo; but there are many 


dramatic performances and pieces of poetry of his, beſides what 
| * * REGNIER 
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REGNIER (Mxruvnw), à ſatirical French poet, was 
the ſon of a citizen of Chartres, by à ſiſter of the abbẽ 
Deſportes, a famous poet alſo, and was born therein 155 3. 
He was brought up to the church, yet very unfit for it, on 
account of his debaucheries; which, it ſeems, were ſo exceſ- 
five,” that, as we learn from bimſelf, he had at thirty all the 
inſirmities of old age. He was twice at Rome, in 1593, and 
1601. In 1604, he obtained à canonry in the church of 
Chartres; he had other beneſioes, and alſo a penſion of 
2000 livres, Which Henry IV. ſettled on him in 1606. He 

died at Rouen in 1613. 

He was the firſt among the Freneh who ſucceeded in ſatire; 
and, if Boileau has had the glory of raiſing that ſpecies of 
compoſition to perſection among them, it may be faid of 
Regnier, that he laid the foundation, and was perhaps 
more an original writer than Boileau. He is ſuppoſed to 
have taken Juvenal and Perſius for his model: it is certain, 
that he has in ſome places imitated Ovid, and borrowed 


largely from the Italians. He is very ingenious, and has a fine 


manner of expoſing vice. In the mean time ſome of that im- 
purity, which ran through his life, has crept: alſo into his 
writings; for, he is frequently very obſcene. Seventeen of his 
ſatires with other poems were printed at Rouen in 1614. 
There is a neat Elzevir edition of his works at Leyden, 1652, 
12mo; but the moſt nificent is that of London 7729, 40, 

REGMIER de MARETS, (SERATRHIN,) a French writer, 
was born at Paris in 1632; and, at fifteen, 'diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf by tranflating the Batrachomyomachia“ into burleſque 
verſe. At thirty, he went to Rome as ſecretary to an em- 
baſſy. An Italian ode of his making procured him à place in 


elected a member of the French academy. In 1684, he was 
made perpetual ſecretary, after the death of Mezeray; and it 
was he who drew up all thoſe papers, in the name of the 
academy, againſt Furetiere. In 1668, the king gave him 

e priory of Grammont, which determined him to the eccle- 
ſiaſtical function: and, in 1675, he had an abbey. His works 
are, an Itilian tranſlation of Anacreon's odes, which he de- 
dicated to the academy de la Cruſca in 1692; a French gram» 


mar; and two volumes of poms, in French, Latin, Italian, 


and Spaniſn. He tranſlated, into French, Tully De Divi- 
natione, & de Finibus; and Rodrigues Treatiſe of Chriſtian 
perfection, from the Spaniſh. He died in 1713, aged 82. 
He has done great ſervice to language, ſays Voltaire, and 
is the author of ſome poetry in French and Italian. He con- 
trived to make one of his Italian pieces paſs — 
| 7 ut 


* 


but he could not have made his French verſes paſs for thoſe of 


any great French-poet” i ot nat) ou hurts 836 Gor ole 
3 REGULUS (Mazcvs Arrius), a conſul during the 
firſt Punic war. He reduced Brunduſium; and, in his ſecond 


conſulſhip, he took 64 and ſunk 30 galleys of the Cartha · 
ginian fleet, on the coaſts of Sicily. Aſterwards he landed in 
Africa, and ſo rapid was bis ſucceſs, that, in à ſhort time, he 
made hiinſelf maſter of about 200 places of conſequence on 
the coaſt. The Ca inians ſued. for, peace, but the con- 
queror refuſed to grant it, and ſoon after he was defeated in 
a battle by Xanthippus, and 30,000 of his men were leſt on 
the field of battle, and 1500 taken priſoners. Regulus was 
in the number of the captives, and he was carried in triumph 
to Carthage. Ile was ſent by the enemy to Rome, to pro- 
oſe an accommodation and an exchange of priſoners ; and, 
if his commiſſion was unſucceſsful, he Was bound by the 
moſt ſolemn oaths to return to Carthage, without delay. 
When he came to Rome, Regulus diſſuaded his countrymen 
from accepting the terms which the enemy propoſed; and, 
when his opinion had had due influence on the ſenate, Re- 
gulus retired to Carthage agreeably to his engagements. The 
Carthaginians were told that their offers of peace had been re- 
jected at Rome, by the means of Regulus, and therefore they 
prepared to puniſh him with the greateſt ſeverity... His eye- 
ws were cut, and he was expoſed for ſome days to the ex · 


ceffive heat of the meridian ſun, and afterwards confined in 


a barrel, whoſe ſides were every where filled with large iron 
ſpikes, till he died in the greateſt agonies. His ſufferings were 
heard of at Rome, and the ſenate permitted his widow-to.infli 
whatever puniſhment,ſhe pleaſed on ſome of the moſt illuſ- 
trious captives of Carthage, which were in their hands. 
She confined them alſo in preſſes filled with ſharp iron points, 
and was ſo exquiſite in her cruelty, that the ſenate at laſt inter- 


fered, ang ſtopped the barbarity of her puniſhments. Re- 


gulus died about 251 years before Chriſt. 


1 


REINECCIUS (Re1niER}), a native of Steinheim. He 


ſtudied the Belles Lettres at the Univerſity of Francfort and 
Helmſtead till the time of his death which happened in 1596 


He was author of a tract on the Method of ſtudying Hiſtory; 


of a work, entituled, © Hiſtoria Julia,” very learned and rare, 
of a Chronica Hieroſolymitanum which is no leſs ſo, and, 
laftly, of an Hiſtoria Orientalis“ in quarto. Hie was 2 


very learned man, and few have written ſo well on the origin 


of ancient nations. | 


REIN ESIUS (Tnomas), a learned and philoſophie Ger- 


man, was born at Gotha, a city of Thuringia, in 1587. He 
was a phyſician; but applied himſelf to polite literature, in 
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involved in the troubles of the world. ie e ot 
He wrote a piece or two upon ſubjects of his own pro- 
feſſion; but the greateſt part of his works relate to philology 
and criticiſm, among which are. Variarum Lectionum libri 
tres,” in 4to. He was not one of thoſe philologers or critics 
whoſe only talent is memory, but of thoſe who go beyond 
what they read, and know' more than their books teach them ; 
whoſe penetration enables them to draw many conſequences, 
and ſuggeſts conjectures which lead them to the diſcovery of 
kidden treaſures; who dart a light into the gloomy places of 
literature, and extend the limits of ancient knowledge. He 
knew the ſecret of living happily, that is, as happily as 
conſtitution and temperament of a man's body will permit 
him; yet could not eſcape a pretty good ſhare of human mi- 
ſery. He avoided diſagreeable connexions as much as poſſi- 
ble; and, as we learn from his firſt letter to Hoffman, refuſed 
profeſſorſhips which had often been offered him, for fear of 
meeting with inſupportable colleagues 3 
We find by his printed letters, that he was conſulted as an 
oracle; that hat anſwered. very learnedly whatever queſtions 
were brought to him; that he was extremely ſkilled in the fa- 
milies of ancient Rome, and in the ſtudy of inſcriptions. A 
very fine elogium is given of his merit, as well as of his learned 
and political works, by Grævius, in the dedication of the ſe- 
cond edition of Caſaubon's epiſtles, dated Amſterdam, Au- 
guſt 31, 1655. He partook of the liberality which Lewis 
XIV ſhewed to the moſt: celebrated ſcholars of Europe, and 
received with the preſent a very obliging letter from Colbert; 
which favour he returned, by dedicating to him his? Obſer- 
vations on the Fragment of Petronius, in 1666. The te- 
ligian of Reineſius was ſuſpected to be of the philoſophical: 
in enn ans F SAG 
REINHOLD (Ex asmus), an eminent aſtronomer and 
mathematician, was born at Salfeldt, in Thuringia, a province 
in Upper Saxony, the 1ith of October, 1511. He ſtudied 
mathematics under James Milichi at Wittemberg, in which 
univerſity he afterwards became profeſſor of thoſe ſciences, 
which he taught with great applauſe. Aſter writing a number 
of uſeful, and moſt learned works, he died the 19th of Feb. 
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1552, at 42 years of age only. His writings are chieſſy the 
. 1. Theoriæ — Planetarum G. Pinbachii, 
augmented and illuſtrated with Diagrams and Scholia, in 8vo, 
1542 ; and again in 1580. 2. Ptolemy's  Almageſt, the 
firſt book, in Greek, with a Latin. Verfion, and Scholia, ex- 
plaining the more obſcure paſſages; in 8vo, 1849. 3-,** Pru- 
tenicæ Tabulz Ccleſtium Motuum,“ in-4to, 1551 ; again, in 
1571; and alſo in 1585. 4. Primus liber Tabularum Di- 
rectionum.“ Reinhold prepared, likewiſe, an edition of many 
other works, which are enumerated in the“ Emperor's Pri- 
vilege, prefixed to the Prutenic Tables ;” namely, Ephemeri- 
des for ſeveral years to come, computed from the New Ta- 
bles;”* © Tables: of the Riſing and Setting of ſeveral fuxed 
Stars, for many different Climates and Times The 
Illoſtration and Eſtabliſnment of Chronology by the Eclipſes 
of the Luminaries and the great Conjunction of the Planets, 
and by the Appearances of Comets, &c.“ F 

Reinhold left a ſon, named alſo Eraſmus after himſelf, an 
eminent mathematician and phyſician at Salfeldt. He wrote 
4 ſmall work, in the German language, on Subterranean 
Geometry, printed in 4to, at Erfurt, 1575. He wrote, alſo, 
concerning the new ſtar which appeared in Caſſiopeia in the 
year 1572; with an * Aſtrological Prognoſtication,” pub- 
liſhed in 1574. in the German language. "ni a6 tha | 

REISKE (Joan James), a moſt profound ſcholar and ſa- 


gacious critic, was born in 1706, at a ſmall town of the 


dutchy of Anhalt. After ftruggling with ſome difficulties in 
his ſchool education, in which however he, by perſeverance, 
obtained conſiderable advantages, he went, in 1733, to Leip- 
fic; where he continued, for the fake of ſtudy, five. years. 


Here he accompliſhed himſelf in Arabic, and tranſlated and 


abliſhed a book from that language. In order to proſecute 
B. ſtudy of Arabie with greater effect, he travelled on 
foot, and with many difficulties, to Leyden. Here he was 
employed in arranging the Arabic manuſcripts, for which, 
however, he received a very ſcanty compenſation ; and here 
alſo he tranſlated from the G and French, into Latin, 
various eſſays ſent him by Dorville, whom he had viſited; mn 
his journey, and who afterwards inſerted theſe papers in the 


IMiſcellanea Critica. Dorville was ſo well pleaſed with his 
iti and diligence, that he employed him in more important 


concerns. At his defire, Reiſke tranſlated the whole of the 
Chariton from the Greek, and the Geography of Abulfeda 
from the Arabic, into Latin. At Leyden he continued for 


he ſpace of eight years; where a ſtorm of jealouſy. and ca- 


lumoy excited againſt him by the younger Burman, finally 


induret} him te change his refidence, This was principally 
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owing” to the geedem e uſed With 
Petronius, edited by the younger ns 99 75 5 
ever, before he quitted it he tobk the o 
fie, which was given him in « manner which did fb, 
higtieſt honour: He then viſited ditferent parts of = 
fill he at length Tettled "ar Leipſie à ſecond tine: Here 
twelve years, notwithſtanding he was made profeſfor of. 

bic, he experienced all the inconveniences of povert 15 
was obliged to undergo a great deal of drudgery for bookfellers, 
and the edttors of 1 to procure 2 fub- 
fiſtence; in this period iti particular; the AQ Eruditorum wite 
greatly indebted to him. ' Amidſt all theſe hardſhips, however, 


2 — 6 write and to p publlſh bib : Ani 
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recog,” in 44 ee a Work 
extras? Cray ering and merit. 1758, , by tlic death of 
Haltauſtus, he 6btained's fituation at once honourable” and 
lucrative, Which placed: Him above want, und Enabled him to 


follow his faveufite puiſuits at caſe.” He was made retortof 


the academy at Leipſic, in which office he continued till the 
time of his death. In 1794, he mitried' Erneſtina Chriſtina 


Muller, a woman of won: erful attainments, whoſe Khow- 


ledge was hardly inferior to his on, and particularly in Greek 
literature. She affiſted him in all his literary labours, and ef 
. in bis immortal work of the . Edition of the Greek 


rators.” Thus, in the mauer moſt grateful to himſelf, 
Reiſke conſumed the remainder of his life, which continued | 


tl 1774, when he died poſſeſſed of the higheſt reputation. 


The number of works which he ſuperintended and publiſhed 


is very great; but it e ſufficient to name thoſe which are 
welt Tought after and eſteemed. Theſe are, the * Remarks 
upon Greek Authors,“ before mentioned. An * Edition of 
the Greek Orators,” in 12 Volg. yo, which was finiſhed by 


his widow. « Dioftyſius Halicarvaſſenfis,” in 7 vols. Plu- 
tarehi's' Works,“ in 9 vols. Theocrituß, &c. &c.“ This 


John James Reiſke muſt not be confounded with John Reiſke, 
reftor of the college of Wolfenhuttel, who was alſo a learned 
— 3 man and publifhed various works. 


LAND er - erhitient aritnralift and very 


learned man, was. a villap in North-Hollan 
July 17, 16. His ae Was mii 

but aſterwatds removed to Alkmaar, and then to Ampere 
In this laſt city Reland was educated with infinite care; 

at eleven years of 2 ving paſſed through the uſual cafes 
at ſchoe Was in the college "under. Syrcabuffus, 
Daring an wb Ar this S he made. a 
vaſt gr in the > Heb ae, Wee, an and | Arabic 
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abandon the Oriental lang 


2 the Oriental. | 


an excellent diſpoſition, and of great humanity, and modeſty. 
| to promote and illuſtrate ſacred and Oriental learning; the 


count of the faith of the Mahometans, in an Arabic manu- 
feript with a Latin tranſlation; the ſecond vindicates them 


diſi Terreſtris;” De Mari Rubro;“ „De Monte Garjzim;;” 


5 [REL AND. 


in which he 2 well. At fourteen, he was ſent 
8 trecht; where he ſtudied under Grævius and Leyſden, 
perfected himſelf in the Latin and Oriental tongues, and 


applied himſelf alſo to pbiloſophy, in which. be took the de- 


ree of doctor. At ſeventeen, he entered upon divinity. under 
he direction of Herman Witſius and others; but did not 

| uges, which were always his favou- 
rite ſtudy. After he had reſided fix years at Utrecht, his fa- 
ther ſent him to. Leyden, to continue his theplogical fludies 


under Frederic Spanheim and others; where he ſoon received 


he offer of a profeſſorſhip. at Linden, either in philoſophy 
ago 8 - 7 He would have Ln 
though. but. juſt two and twenty; but his father's. ill, ſtate o 
health would not allow him to remove fo far from Amſterdam, 
In 1699, he was elected profeſſor of philoſophy at Harder- 
wick, but did not continue there long; for, king William 
having recommended him to the, magiſtrates, af Utrecht, he 
was offered in 1701 the profeſſorſhip of Oriental languages 


and eccleſiaſtical antiquities, - which he readily accepted. In 


1703, he took a wife, by wham he had three children. In 
1713, a ſociety for the advancement of Chriſtian knowledge 
was eſtabliſned in England, as was that for the propagatiog 
of the goſpel in foreign parts the year after; of both which 
Reland became a member. He died of the ſmall-pox, at 
Utrecht, Feb. 5, 1718, in his 42d year. He was = man of 


He had a correſpondence with the moſt eminent ſcholars oi 


his time. | 


+4 ey rr oy 
He wrote and publiſhed a great number of works, in order 


chief of which are. theſe. * De. Religione Mohammedica 
libri duo, 1705,” 12mo. The firſt book contains a ſhort ac- 


from doctrines and imputations: falſely charged upon them. 
A ſecond edition, with great additions, yas printed in 1717» 
12mo. * Diſſertationum Miſcellanearum.Partes Tres, 1706, 


« De Opbir; * De Dig Cabiris;!* „ De Veteri, I 
Indica ' * De Samaritanis;” „De Reliquiig veteris linguz 


next work was, fe Antiquitates Sores. ee eee 
; Od EY | a | 2 17 bs, 
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1008,“ 1am; but tlie beſt ecktton is that of Th 19, 12m; 
tationes Quinque'de Nummis veterum Hebræbrum, qui ab 
inſeriptarum Rtetarum forma Samaritani appellantur. Acce- 
dit diſſertatio de matrmoribus Atabieis Puteolanis, 1709,“ 
12mo. But his greateſt work was, Palzſtina ex monu- 
mentis veteribus illuſtrata, & chartis Geographicis accura- 
tioribus adernata. Traject. 1714,“ 2 vols. gto. This edi 
tion is ſuperior in all reſpects to that of Nuremberg,” 1716, 
4to. De Spoliis Templis Hiereſolymitani in areu Ti- 

tiano Romæ conſpieuis liber, cum ſiguris, 1916,” 12mo. / 
Reland publiſhed many ſmaller things of his own, among 
which were Latin poems and orations; and was alſo con- 
cerned' as an editor of books written by others. His works 
Fei ür ar 


are all in Latin, and neatly printed. 
REM BRANDT (van Ret), a Flethiſh painter of great 
eminence, was the ſon of a miller, and born hear Leyden in 
1606. He is one of thoſe who owed all the {kill in his pro- 
feſſion to the ſtrength of his own genius: for, the advantages 
of education were few or none to him. His turn lay power - 
fully towards painting, inſomuch that he ſeems to have been 
incapable of learning any thing elſe; and it is ſaid, that he 
could ſcarcely read. We" muſt-not, therefore, expect to find 
correctneſs of deſign, or # guſto of the antique, in the works 
of this painter. He had old pieces of armour, old inſtru- 
ments, old head - dreſſes, and abundance of old ſtuff of various 
ſorts, hanging up in his work-ſhop, which he ſaid were his 
antiques. His ſole aim was to imitate living nature, ſuch as 
it appeared to him; and the living nature, which he had con- 
tinually before his eyes, being of che heavy kind, it is no 
wonder, that he ſhould imbibe, as he did, the bad taſte of 
his country. Nevertheleſs, he formed a manner entirely new 
and peculiar to himſelf; and drew abundanceof portraits with | 
wonderful ſtrength, ſweetneſs, and reſemblance. Even in 
his etching, which was dark, and as particular as his ſtyle in 
painting, every individual ſtroke did its part, and expreſſed 
the very fleſh, as well as the ſpirit, of the perſons it repre- 
* ſented. The union and harmony in all his compoſitions are 
* ſuch as are rarely to be found in other maſters. He under- 
5 ſtood the Claro Obſcuro in the higheſt degree: his local co- 
1a lours are a help to each other, and appear beſt by compariſon j 
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ol and his carnations are as true, as freſh, and as perfect, as 2 
< ora ( rorp} oxr ad 
n- There was as great a ſingularity in the behaviour of this 
* painter, as in his taſte and manner of painting: and he was 
is an humouriſt of the firſt order, though a man of ſenſe and a 


Dn, fine genius. He affected an old-faſhioned ſlovenly dreſs, and 
* . | ; E 3 | loved 


= 


9 " RESEONVUS 
loved mean and pitiful company, though; he had get ſubſianee 
enough to keep the be Some of his friends telling him of | 
it, he anſwered, When I have a mind to unbend and re- 
freſh my mind, I ſeek not honour ſo. much as liberty? and 
this humour he indulged, till, as it uſually happens, he re- 
duced. his fortunes to a level with the pooreſt of his compa» 
nions. He died in 1668; for nothing more to be admired,” 
ſays a certain writer, than for his having heaped up a noble 
2 of Italian prints and drawings, and making no. better 
u 01 \ 5 nm im SE Ti tian ieee eee — 
RENAUDOT. (Tuzornunasrus), a phyſician, and a 
man learned in many. reſpects: and who diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf by being the firſt author of Gaggttes in France in 1631, 
and by ſome literary productions. Theophraſtus was horn at 
—— in 1 583 — e neee he had ſpent the 
 paxt.af- big li, in 1653.5 Ff 
0 0 n learned 
in Oriental hiſtory and languages, was born at Paris in 
1646; and, —— 2 — y the Jcſvits, and 
philoſophy. in the college of; Harcourk, —_ Ada entered 
into the congregation of the oratory, where he did not conti- 
nue long. "His father being firſt. phyſician to the dauphin, he 
was early introduced to ſcenes, where bis parts, his learning, 
and his politeneſs, made him admired. His reputation was 
afterwards advanced and eſtabliſhed by ſeveral learned works, 
which he publiſhed, In 1700, he attended cardinal de No- 
ailles to Rome ; and received great honours, together witli che 
Priory. of Froſſay in Bretany, from pope Clement V. Re- 
turning by Florence he was honoured in the ſame manner by 
| 4 at duke; and was alſo made a member of the 
| = Cruſca. On his return to France, he devoted himfelf 
entirely to letters, and compoſed: a great number of learned 
diflertations, which are printed, in the Memoirs of the Aca- 
demy of Inſcriptions,” of which he was a member, as; well 
as of the Freney * He died in 1720, with high ſen- 
timents of devotion. Voltaire ſays, that“ he may be re- 
-proached with having prevented Bayle's Dictionary from being 
printed in France“ . 8 bes 
: RESENIUS (PETER Joux), counſellor and proſeſſor at 
Copenhagen, at which place he was born in 1625. His fa- 
ther and his two grandfathers had been biſhops of Sealand. 
He ſtudied the Belles Lettres and the Civil Law at Leyden, 
or four years; after which he travelled into France, Spain, 
and Italy. At Padua, he was made couhſellor of the German 
nation, and ſyndic of the univerſity, and might, it he had 
pleaſed, been made knight of St. Mark. Returning to Den- 
mark, he was made profeſſor of moral philoſophy at Copen- 


hagen, 


„ 5 * 1 


hagen; in 1657; chen conſul, counſellor of the ſupreme 


council, and finally, prefident of Copenhagen, and counſellor 
of Juſtice, He Had afterwards a grant of nobility, and at 
length counſellor of ſtate. He preſented his valuable library 
to the univerſity of Copenhagen, a catalogue of which bas 
been publiſhed. He was author of various works of greater 
or lefs'' merit; the principal of which is the Edda Iflan- 
dorum "Inorroum Iflandioe, Danice et Latine, cum prefi- 
clone duplici. Lexicon Iſlandicum, a Gudmundo Andrez 
Iſlando ſcriptum, a Reſerio auctum.“ He died in 1588. 
. RESSIUS (Rotors), greek-profeffor at Louvain, at the 
end of the 1 5th century. He was ſo learned a man, that 


Eraſmus thus expreſſes himſelf concerning him. © Do&ior 


an inveniri poſſit neſcio, eertè diligentiorem ac moribus puri- 
orem vix inwenias. He publiſhed the Aphoriſms of Hip- 
pocrates, and other works, and died in 1545. 3 
REUCHLIN (Jong), a learned German, who contri- 
buted much to the reſtoration of letters in Europe, was born 
at Pforzheim in 1450. His parents, perceiving in him good 
parts and a turn to books, were eaſily perſuaded to give him a 
liberal education, at a time when learning and the ſciences, 
by being ſo rarely met with, were ſo much eſteemed and 
honoured. He went to Paris, then the ſeat of literature in 


theſe ' weſtern parts, with the biſhop of Utrecht; where he 


ſtudied grammar under Joannes a Lapide, rhetoric under Ga- 
guinus, Greek under Tiphernas, and Hebrew under Weſſelus. 
Being returned to his own country, he took the degree of 
doctor in philoſophy at Bafil, where he lived four years ; then 
went to Orleans to ſtudy the law, and was admitted doctor 
in 1479. He taught the ,Greek language at Orleans, as he 
had done at Bafil; and compoſed and printed a grammar, a 
lexicon, ſome vocabularies, and other works of a like nature, 
to facilitate the ſtudy of that language. He gained prodigious 
reputation by this; for, the knowledge of the two languages 
was at that time ſo rare an accompliſhment, that it was actu- 
ally made a title of honour. This appears from the following 
inſeription of a letter: Andronicus Contoblacas, natione 


Græcus, utriuſque linguæ peritus, Joanni Reuchlino,“ & c. 


that is, Audronieus Contoblacas, a Greek, ſkilled in both 
languages, e John Reuchlin,“ Kc. 
After ſome time, Eberhard count of Wirtemberg being to 
make the tour of Italy, Reuchlin was pitched upon among 
others to attend him; chiefly becauſe, during his reſidence in 


France, he had corrected his own German pronuncntion of 


the Latin, which appeared ſo rude and favage'to the "Italians. 
They were handſomely received at Florence by Lavrence;de 0 


Medieis, the father of Leo X. and became acquainted With 


1 
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many learned men there,- as Chalcondylas, Ficinus, Politian, 
Picus earl of Mirandula, &c. They proceeded to Rome, 
where Hermolaus Barbarus prevailed with Reuchlin to change 
his name to Capnio, which ſignifies the ſame in Greek as 
Reuchlin does in German; that is, une. Count Eberhard 
entertained ſo great an eſteem for Capnio, ſo he was after- 
wards called, that, upon his return. to Germany, he made 
y im ambaſſador to the emperor Frederic III.; at whoſe court 
he came to be ſo much conſidered, that the emperor conferred 
many honours, upon him, and made bim many preſents. 
He gave him in particular an ancient Hebrew n bible, 
very neatly written, with the text and paraphraſe of Onkelos, 
and the notes of the Maſorets. Frederic died in 1493 and 
Capnio returned to count Eberhard, who died alſo about 
three months afier the emperor : when, an uſurpation ſuc- 
ceeding, Capnio was baniſhed. He retired to Worms, and 
wrote books: but the elector Palatine, having a eauſe to de- 
fend at Rome ſome time aſter, ſelected him as the fitteſt and 
ableſt man for his purpoſe; and accordingly, in 1498, Capnio 
made an oration before the pope and cardinals concerning the 
rights of the Getman princes, and the privileges of the Ger- 
man churches. He ſtayed more than a year at Rome; and 
had ſo much Jeiſure as to perfect himſelf in the Hebrew tongue 
under Abdias a Jew, and alſo in the Greek under Argyropy= 
lus. He was vexed in his old age by au unhappy ditterence 
with the divines of Cologne, occaſioned by à Jew named 
Pſefferkorn,, who, though an impoſtor detected, contrived to 
be ſupported by theſe noodles in a diſpute with Capnio, while all 
the learned were on his fide. His enemies would have em- 
broiled him in Luther's cauſe; but he continued always a 
Catholic, and gave them no advantage. | _ 
He died in 1522, after having done as much as any man 
of his age to promote literature, both by teaching the Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew languages, and by writmg books. He 
may be conſidered as the firſt man who introduced the ſtudy 
of the Hebrew among modern Chriſtians. He is ſuppoſed to 


have been the chief author of the celebiated work, intituled, 
% Epiſtolz Obſcurorum Virorum. | 


REVET (EpwarD), an author of a comedy in the time 
of Charles II. The title of this piece was Town Shifts, or 
Suburb Juſtice, which he is ſaid to have written in a fort- 
night, but of which, nevertheleſs, Langbane ſpeaks ſo well as 
to ſay it is inſtructive. WT | Ek 
REYNEAU (CryarLts RExnt), an eminent French ma- 
thematician, was born at Briſſac, in Anjou, in 1650. At the 
age of twenty he entered into a religious order, the employ- 
ment of which was the education of youth. His ſuperiors 
ſent him to teach philoſophy at Pezenas, and afterwards at 


Toulon; 
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Toulon: by which he formed fo great an affection for mathe- 


e font, ot Hong ing brig 4s 
He undertook for the uſe of his ſcholars, to reduce into a body - 


ingly he publiſhed, in 2 vols. Ato. his“ Analyſis demonſtrated,?” 


This work became exceedingly popular in France; and he was 


made yet more ſo by his publication of a work intended far 
ſuch as were unſkilled in mathematical learning. This was 


called . Science du Calcul des Grandeurs.” In 1716, Rey- 


neau was admitted a member of the French academy; aſter 
which be publiſhed « ſmall, tract on logic, and prepared mate- 
rials for a ſecond volume of his © Science du Calcul.“ He 

died at the age of feventy-two, equally . regretted. for his 


learning and his virtues. 


REYNER (Jons). He was. born zu the city of 1 
and educated in Emanuel college, Cambridge, of which he 
was elected a fellow. In 1662, when he was ejected for 


non - conformity, he left the miniſtry, and-ſtudied phyſic. He 


was much preſſed. to take upon | himſelf the education of 
youth, for which he was well qualified, but was taken off by 
the ſmall-pox, at Nottingham. He was a perſon of conh- 


derable learning, as appears from ſeveral pieces he has left 


behind him. oe | | 
REYNOLDS. (Sir Josnwa), was a native of Plympton, 
in Devonſhire, at which place he was born, July 16, 172 4. 
His father was a ſchoolmaſter, and highly eſteemed for his 
learning as well as his, benevolence. Sir Joſhua was diſtin- 


.guiſhed among his brothers and ſiſters by ſuperior acuteneſs, 


and above all, by a natural propenſity for drawing; notwith- 

ſtanding which, he was at firſt intended for the church, and 
accordingly was ſent to the univerſity. His accidentally meeting 
with “ Richardſon's Theory“ was what firſt confirmed him 
in his idea of proſecuting the profeſſion of a painter. He 
requeſted therefore, and his requeſt was indulged, to be ſent 
to London, to accompliſh himſelf as an Artiſt ; and his firſt 
maſter was Mr. Hudſon, who, though not very eminent him- 
ſelf, produced many eminent men. After remaining ſome 
time under Hudſon, Reynolds viſited Italy, which was about 
the year 1749. His companion, and perhaps we may ſay pa- 
tron, was the late lord Keppel. Hers he cultivated true taſte, 
and copied the productions of real genius at the fountain - head. 

In Italy he continued for the ſpace of two years; after which, 

he returned to England, well acquainted with the Italian lan- 
guage, and highly . by travel as well as cloſe ſtudy, 

The firſt-portrait which attracted the curioſity and attention of 
the public, was a whole length of commodore Keppel, which 
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was afterwards engraved by Fiſher. His next was che por- 
4rait of lord Edgecumbe 2 introduced him · to the no- 
tice and patronage of the firſt among the Engliſh nobility. 
No artiſt, it may be obſerved, has preſerved ſo many und ſuch 
faithful reſemblances of the more diſtinguiſhed perſonages of 
modern times. His hiſtorical pieces were no leſs admired; a 
catalogue of which would ſwell an aceount of this incompa- 
Fable artiſt to an undue length. In 1764, he was the firſt 

moter of the literary club, which was afterwards adorned 
dy the preſence and talents of Johnſon, Burke, 'Windham, 
and others of the moſt accompliſhed of our countrymen. 
The academy of painting, ſculpture, and architecture, was 
eſtabliſhed in 1969, under the immediate patronage of the 
King: and the honourable office of preſident was conferred on 
Mr. Reynolds, together with the dignity of knighthood ; and 
Here an anecdote occurs which is worth commemorating. 

Sir ſoſhua was elected alderman of his native town of Plymp- 
ton, of which, it is affirmed, he was more proud than of any 
diſtinction he afterwards received. The king heard of this 
_ circumſtance, and on Sir Joſhua's appearing at court after his 
knighthood, with the extreme good-nature which has ever 
marked the ſovereign's demeanour, he laughed at him on the 
ſubje&: * It is very true Sir,“ faid Sir Joſhua in reply, 
and I am in fact more proud of the honour than of any 
J ever received; but, immediately recollecting himſelf, he 
—_ « except that which I have received from your ma- 
Jeſty.” | > 

— of his qualities and accompliſhments as an 
artiſt, Sir Joſhua poſſeſſed great literary talents; and the diſ- 
courſes, which he annually delivered to the ſtudents at the royal 
academy, are much and deſervedly admired. Let it not be 
omitted alſo, that whilſt he lived he was the valued friend of 
Burke, of- Johnſon, Garrick, and Goldſmith; of the two 
Wartons, Windham, Beattie, and other men of the greateſt 
genius. WA 

In 1782, Mr. Maſon publiſhed a tranſlation of . Dufreſ- 
noy's Art of Painting,” which Sir Joſhua Reynolds enriched 
with various annotations. He alſo illuſtrated Shakſpeare 
with many curious and happy remarks. In 1701, his in- 
creaſing infirmities induced him to refign his ſituation as pre- 
&dent of the royal academy. The laſt portrait which he 
Painted was that of Mr. Fox, which evinced, that he poſſeſſed 
to the very laſt, all the excellences of his art. Before bis 
death he was afflicted with a profound melancholy, and'could 
not even conſent to endure the conſolations of friendſhip. | On 
Thurſday, Feb. 23d, 1792, Sir Joſhua paid the great debt to 

nature, in the 6gth year of his-age, - © © © 
. . Sir 
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Fir Joſhun Reynolds was fellow of the royal and antiquary 
focieties; and doctor of Laws, of Oxford, 2nd Dublin; and 
member of the company of Paintets-Stainers, in London. 

The ſame love for, and ynremitting attention to, bis art, 
attended Him through life; for it was bis conſtant practice to 
enter his ſtudy at nine in the morning, never quitting it, ex- 
cept on particular occafions, before five in the evening. 
. He has been charged, perhaps with ſome truth, with a 
want of invention; but the ſlighteſt hint ſufficed to fet his 
powers in motion, while the moſt unpromiſing materials, by 
the opefation of his mind, were converted to the nobleſt pur- 
poſes. © In the heads even of ballads may be found the rudi- 
ments of many of his moſt admired works ; and there is not 


the ſmalleſt doubt, but the 2 for his majefty's portrait, 


whith now T7 the council chamber — ou royal academy, 
was a two-penny print to be feen on every wall 
Wicheut, perhaps, taking the lead in any department of bis 


art, he united more excellences than have been found in an 


ſingle work of his predeceſſors ; leaving little for the mo 
faſtidious eritic to wiſh added, either to his colouring or his 
clara obſcura ; poſſtfling alſo a fine ſenſe of form, though 
not a ſufficient power of execution. If, in following the al- 
lurements of fancy, he ſometimes ſtumbled on the very 
threſhold of affectation, yet has he. on the other hand, fur- 
niſhed us with many examples even of the ſublime ; and the 
admirers of beauty and fimplicity will be indebted for many 
2 1 treat to the happy efforts of this accompliſhed 
maſter. | | 155 
Thoſe qualities, whether of form or colour, that are di- 
rected merely to the eye, were imitated by him with a vigour 
that did not always accompany his efforts in delineating the 
operations of the mind. Count Ugolino, and perhaps his 
Cardinal Beaufort, may form exceptions to this obſervation. 
His character in this particular has indeed been rendered lia- 
ble to ſome contempt, from an injudicious effort to raiſe it; 
and the catalogue of his hiſtorical works has been ſwelled 
with fancy - portraits, and other pictures, better deſcribed by 
hiſto. capricios than the ſevere and unequivocal title of 
If his life was honourable to. him, the reſpe& paid to bis 
memory was no leſs fo. Many characters, diſtinguiſhed for 
rank and talents, attended to grace his obſequies, and pay the 
hſt tribute to departed excellence. The city gates were opened 
to receive the ſolemn train, where it was joined by the chief 
magiſtrate ; the ſhops were all the way ſhut vp; and, for the 
honour of the arts, be it remembered, that, hen the TO 


— 
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of the late prefident of the royal academy were removed from 
Somerſet-houſe to the great national cathedral, the commerce 
of the firſt commercial city in the world was for ſome hours 
- ſuſpended. Wr 


KREVLS (Ax roi Dos), a learned Portugueze, born at 
Fernes in 1690. He arte en beeame eminent and 
eſteemed among his countrymen for his ſcientific accompliſn- 
ments. He was an eccleſiaſtic, and refuſed ſeyeral biſhoprics, 
| but nevertheleſs was in many poſts of conſiderable honour 

and diſtinction. He publiſhed, among other things, a volume 
of Latin poems, the epigrams in which are peculiarly eſteemed. 
He alſo collected and publiſhed, in ſeven volumes to, a body 
of the moſt illuſtrious Portugueſe poets who wrote in Latin. 
- He died in Liſbon in 1738. . 

RHAZ IS (MonameD EBEN ZAcHARIA ABUBRETRIAL), 
a very learned Arabian it and chemiſt, was born at 
Rhei, a city in Choraſana, 8 52. He was a man of yaſt learn- 
ing and great experience, All his writings which have come 
down to us were printed in folio, in 1548. 
Dr. Freind is too ſhort in treating on him and his works, 
in his © Hiſtory of Phyſic;” eſpecially as he is the firſt au- 
thor (except Serapion) that we have, who introduced, the me- 
dical art, and wrote well upon it, among the Arabians, who 
but two centuries before were an illiterate people, when all 
learning at that time was negleCted and loſt in all other nations; 
and it is ſincerely wiſhed that we had as good and elegant a 
tranſlation of all his works, as the late learned Dr. Mead has 
favoured us with, as that of his on the ſmall-pox, gvo. 

1767. | | | ORs 
RHENANUS (BEArus), a very learned German, was 
born 1485, at Sckeleſtat; whence he removed to Paris, after - 
wards to Straſburg, and then to Baſil. At Baſil he corrected 
Frobenius's preſs, and at the ſame time contracted a very in- 
timate friendſhip with Eraſmus: there is a Preface of his at 
the head of Eraſmus's works, whoſe life he alſo wrote. He 
died at Straſburg, in 1547. He was the firſt who preſented 
the public with © Paterculus: and he wrote notes upon 
Tertullian, the elder Pliny, Livy, and Tacitus. But his 
Hiſtory of Germany, under the title of Res Germanicæ, 
in 2 vols. folio, paſſes for his capital work. He alſo wrote 
« Illyrici Provinciarum utrique imperio tum Romano tum 
Conſtantinopolitano ſervientis deſcriptio;” a very learned 
work, as all his were. He was a very excellent perſon.  - 

RHESE (Joux David), accounted in his day one of the 
luminaries of ancient Britiſh literature, was born at .Llan- 
vacthly, in the iſle of Angleſey, in 1 53 ; and, after refiding 
about three years at Oxford, was Secked fellow of Chriſt- 


Chureh 
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Chureh college, in 1 ; Without taking a degree in this 
univerſity, he viſited . learned parts of Europe, and was 
made doctor of phyfic at Sienna, in Tuſcany; He was fo 
leatned in the Italian language, that he was appointed public 
moderator of the ſchool of Piſtoia, in Tuſcany, and 11 75 
ſome wotks in that tongue which were much admired 
Italy at that time. He returned to England with hi . he 
tation for medical and critical ſkill, but buried l 
Breeknock, where he ſpent the remainder of his days in hie- 
rary purſuits, and the Pix of his. profeſſion, and where he 
died, about 1609. wrote, Rules for obtainin the 
Latin Tongue, in Tuſcan, and printed at Venice. 

RHE TICUS (Gro Joacnim), a German afſtrono- 
mer and mathematician, born at Faldkirk; in the T in 
1514. | After diligently cultivating the mathematics at Wit- 
tenburg, he was there made profeſſor in 1537). He after- 
wards left this ſituation for the benefit of the lane of - 
Copernicus, who was then in the height of his reputation. 
Rheticus aſſiſted this great man for ſeveral years, and after hĩs 
death returned to Wittenburg. where he was again admitted 
to his profefſor's chair: He next taught mathematics at Leip- 
ſic, whence he went, for ſome reaſon, to Poland, and after 
to Caſſaria, in Hungary, where he died in 1576. He pub- 
liſhed. . Narratio de libris Revolutione Copernici ;” and 
alſo compoſed Ephemerides, according to the doctrine of 
Copernicus, till the year 1551. 

RHODIGINUS (Lupovicus Ces), born at Rorige, 
in the Venetian territory, in 1450, was eminent as a critic, 
and yet more ſo as having been the maſter. of Iulius Cæſar 
Scaliger. Iis principal work is called . Antique Lectio- 
nes,” and was publiſhed at Baſil, in 1566, and at Franefort, 
in 1666. Rhodiginus, whoſe family name was Ricchieri, died 
ns Padua in 1525. 

-RHODIUS (Journ); a n pliyfician, bra at oper. 
ene in 1589. He publiſned . Notes on Scribonius Lar- 
gus,” Three Lectures of Medical Obſervations,“ and A 
Treatiſe on Artificial Baths.” He was a learned and 

mpliſhed man, and poſſeſſed 2 noble ſpirit of in 
— which induced him to refuſe 91 bonourable and 
lucrative offices. 

RHODOMAN (bzw a are Gn was 
born in 1546, at Saſſowerf, belonging to the counts of Stol- 
berg in Upper Saxony. The happy genius, which he had 
diſcovered from his tender years, induced thoſe counts to 
maintain him in the college of IIfield. He continued there 
e and wow ſo ent a progreſs 3 in wen, that he 
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s thought a propet man to teach in the moſt eminent 
ſchools — the moſt flouriſhing univerſities. He was eſpe- 
cally ſkilled in the Greek tongue. He « ſed forme Greek 
verſes, which have been admired by the yadges; but 
Scaliger did not like his Latin poetry. He was very ſurceſſi 

ful in a Latin tranſlation of Diodorus Siculus,” which he 
publiſhed with the original: he tranſlated aHo into Latin the 
Greek poem of Cointiis Smyrnæus or Quintus Cala«. 
ber,” concerning the taking of Troy; and added ſome cor. 
rect ions to it. Al laſt, he was appointed profeſſor of hiſt. 
in the univerſity of Wittemberg, and died there in 1606. He 
wrote a great number of books, which it 15 not material to 
mention here: 4 catalogue of them may be ſeti in Niceron's 
„ Hommes Iluftres,” &c. nm ache hot won 


- RHOTENAMER,:(Joun}, a celebrated painter, born at 
Munich, in 1564. He fixed hümſelf at Venice, where he 
ſtudied after Tintoret. His colours are brilliant, and his 
works highly finiſhed, His moſt famous performances were, 
« The Banquet of the Gods and Nymphs dancing.“ We 
know. not when he died. Sanne Of, nen 108% 
RIBADENEIRA (Parka), a Spaniſh Jeſuit of Toledo, 
and author of many ſuperſtitious works. He was'a oe 
writer in his native tongue, but of the moſt childiſh oredulity, 
and contemptible ſuperſtition. He publiſned the Flowers of 
the Lives of the Saints,” a worlt, at one time popular in 
France; his beſt performance is © An Account of the Writers 
among the Jeſuits, which contains many curious fudts. 
RIBERA, a Spaniſh poet, and called by ſome the Scarton 
of Spain. His poems, which were all of the Jadicrous kind, 
were publiſned at Madrid in 1648. They have an apreeable 
manner, and many ſtrokes of wit. 
RKICAU T. or RYCAUT- (Sir Pau), an Engliſh'writer, 
was the tenth ſon of Sir Peter Ricaut, and the author of 
ſome uſefal works. When and where he was horn is not 
mentioned; not yet where lie was educated : but bis education 
was undoubtedly: a genteel one. He travelled many years, 
not only in Europe, but alſo in Aſia and Africa; and per- 
formed ſome public. ſervices. In 1661, when the earl of 
Winchilſea was ſent ambaſſador extraordinary to the Ottoman 
Porte, he went as his ſecretary; and while he continued in 
that Ration, which was eight years, he wrote The preſent 
State of the Ottoman Empire, in three books; containing the 
Maxims of the Turkiſh Politie, their Religion, and Milnary 
Diſcipline.” Illuſtrated with figures, and printed at Londoti, 
2670, in folio. Ricaut afferts, in his work, that the Maho- 
metan women have ns; hopes of going to Heaven: but, as 
Bayle obſerves, he is in a miſtake, they expecting to be er 
"4 admit 
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admitted there as well as the men. Afterwards, he was; made 
conſul for the Engliſh nation at Smyrna; and during his refi- 


dence here, at the command of Charles II. compoſed <* The 
reſent State of the Greek and Armenian churches,” anno 
briſti 1678.“ Upon his return to England. he preſented it 
with his own hands to his majeſty; and it was publiſhed in 


1679, 8vo. Having acquitted himſelf, for the ſpace of eleven 


years, to the entire ſatisfaction of the Turkey Company, he 
obtained leave to return to England, where he lived in honour 
and good eſteem. The earl of. Clarendon, being appointed 
lord lieutenant of Ireland in 1685, made him his principal ſe - 
cretary for the provinces of Leinſter and Connaught: and 
James II. knighted him, conſtituted him one of the privy 
council for Ireland, and judge of the high court of admiralty, 
which be enjoyed till the Revolution in 1688. Soon after 
this, he was employed by king William as his reſident with 
the Hanſe-towns in Lower Saxony, namely, Hamburg, Lu- 
beck, Bremen; where he continued for ten years, and gave 
the utmoſt ſatis faction. At length, worn out with. age and 
infirmities, he had leave in 1700 to return to England, where 
he died that year. He was fellow of the Royal Society for 


many years before his dectaſe; and a paper of his, upon the 


Sable Mice,“ or Mures Norwegici, is publiſhed in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions. He ond! perfectly the 
Greek, both ancient and modern, the Turkiſh, Latin, Italian, 
and French, languages. . 

He was the author of other productions, beſides thoſe al- 
ready mentioned. He wrote a coutinuation of Knolles's 
« 2 of the 28 from 1623 to 1677, 1680, in folio: 
and again from 1679 to 1699, 1. in folio; making, toge 
ther With 99 Hae three ue He N 3% 28 
« Lives of the Popes,” from 1471, to his own time. He 


_ tranſlated from the Spanith of Garcilaſſo de la Vega, into Eng- 


liſh, +4 The Royal Commentaries of Peru, in two parts,” 
folio; and there goes alſo under his name The Spaniſh 

Critic, 1681,” 8vo. Ley” . 
RICCI (StBAsTIAN), a painter, born at Belluno. He 
ſpent ſome time at the different courts of Europe, but was 
e employed in England about the year 1700. He 
ad à great genius, which diſplayed itſelf in a delicate touch 
and vigorous colours, and a great deal of fire. He died at 
Veni n 3334. 4 7 pen Agr 4 ie? 
RICCIOLI (Jonn BapT18Ta), an Italian aſtronomer, 
mathematician, and philoſopher, was born at Ferrara in 1598; 
and, at ſixteen, admitted into the ſociety of the Jeſuits. He 
bad very uncommon parts joined with as uncommon applica- 
ton; ſo thal the progreſt he made in evezy branch of litera- 
5 "AY ture 
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ture and ſcience was very extraordinary. He was ordered to 
reach rhetoric, poetry, philoſophy, and ſcholaſtie divinity, in 
the Jeſuits colleges at Parma and Bononia; yet applied him- 
ſelf in the mean time to making obſervations in geography, 
chronology, and aſtronomy. This was his natural bent; ai 
at length he obtained leave from his fuperiors io quit all other 
employment, that he might devote himſelf entirely to it. He 
projected a large work, which was to be divided anto three 
parts, and to contain as it were à complete ſyſtem of philoſo- 
phical, mathematical and aſtronomical knowledge. The firſt 
of theſe parts, which regards aſtronomy, came out at Bologna 
1681, 2 vols. folio, with this title: “J. B. Riccioli Alma- 
geſtum Novum, Aſtronomiam veterem novamque complec- 
tens, obſervationibus aliorum et propriis, noviſque theorema- 
tibus, problematibus, ac tabulis promotam.“ Ricciolus imi- 
tated Ptolemy in this work, by collecting and digeſting into 
proper order, with obſervations, every thing ancient — — 
dern, which related to his ſubjeCt; ſo that Gaſſendus vety 
juſtly called his work, © Promptuarium et theſaurum ingen- 
tem Aſtronomiæ. | 34574 e le een e 
Ricciolus did not complete his plan, by publiſhing his ſe- 
cond and third parts: he only publiſhed ſomè ſelect portions 
of thoſe parts: as Geographia et Hydrographia Reformata, 
1661; * © Aſtronomia Reformata, 166651? Chtonologia 
Reformata, 1669” all printed at Bologna, in folio. He died in 
1671, aged 73. OO R Rd M Bs 
RICHARDS (NATrHAVIET), a dramatic writer in the 
time of Charles I. He wrote a tragedy called © Meſſalina, 
which was acted with a conſiderable ſhare of public approbation. 
Richards was alſo the author of Poems, Sacred and Satiri- 
cal,” re in 8r0; in 260450 554i 2 ee e db 
RICHARDSON (Sau ur), inventor of a peculiar ſpe- 


cies of moral ramanec, was born in 1689, the ſon of a farmer 
in Derbyſhire. He had no acquaintance with the learned 
languages but what the grammar-ichool of Chriſt's Hoſpital 
afforded; his mind, like that of Shakeſpeare, being much 
more enriched by nature and abſervation. He exerciſed the 
profeſſion of a printer, with the higheſt reputation, for a long 
ſeries of years, in Saliſþury-court, Fleet: ſtreet. Diſſimilar 
as their geniuſes may ſeem, when the witty and wicked duke 
of Wharton (a kind of Lovelace), about the year 1723, 
fomented the ſpirit of oppoſition in the city, and became a 
member of the Wax - chandlers company, Mr. Richardſon, 
though his political principles were very different, was much 
connected with, and favoured by him, and for ſome little 
time was the printer of his True Briton,” publiſhed twice 
a week. He fo far exerciſed bis own judgment, however, in 

| peremptorily 
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mptorily- refukng to be concerned. in ſ 
5 ide. might 4 r his Own . Ce nl Ie opt * 
te end of. * 17 TIP 15 197 was poffibly bicown pro- 

uction L print or 10Me time a new pA 
Kae il N and aftetwards * The Da Cech * 
1 17 the intereſt of bis F 3 1 O 955 
l he printed the firſt edition of the ng of th ſhe Hon 
of Commons.” Mr. nſlow bad a hi gh eſteem for | 
not only Wight, but actually would, 5 16 promoted 15 to ſo 
honourable and profitable 1 at court; but Mr. Nell. 
ſon,. whoſe buſineſs was nfye and bee neith 
defired nor would accept of fo 2 favour. -- 18 
In 175 he was maſter of the e of Statio ers. He 
purchaſe a moicty of the patent of law: printer idfum- 
mer 5 05 and carried . that department of 1 5 in 
partnerſhip with Miſs Catharine Lintot [B].. 135 tis wite 
Mans ide, daugh hter of Mr. Allin lingrop Wil lde, printet, 
in N he had five ſons a daughter, who 55 

ed ou 284. wife (who lu ived h | 
| en aſter of the late Mr. Tn a ms N er, 12 
I. by 90 be had a ſon and five danghtefs, "The ſon 
died young: but four of Me 31 2852 ſurvived him; viz. 
Mary, marricd 2 17 571 to M Dich LD an Eminent ſurgeon 
4 Bath, ſince Maha, married in 1757, to Edward 
Bridgen, Eſq. N and A. SS. ; Anne, nmarried; 2 
Sarah, married to Mr. Crowther, ſurgeon, of Boſwell * 
and fince dead. His count y-retrement, "fk. at. Ok 
near, Hammerſmith, and a fterwards at Parſons. Green, he | 
generally filled with his fri FO of bo . 15 He was 

regularly there from Saur y to M vent! 76 4 


ther times, beins ae ſo Happy. as when ie abe 


„ © T5 


a] tolormatons were lodged ela Delany, gent 
e imer, for 1 os thy 0 25 ks now 


5 and 6, 22 more than common Ii flow, M abe Mil Jo al 
© as they not only. inſulted every = Millar , ok ba Grant), Mr. 


A but manifeſt HP Mo Junger Mr. Barwell, 


r. 
the confti ation- itſelf ow us Ms: Ra Fs Mr. Harper 
84 a people.“ 15 ayne was ' gt le * : Chapone, Mr. 
guilty ; and, Mr: W 5 eſcaped, a ames Bailey, Mr. John Rivington, Mr. 


1 2 did. got appear to the illiam Tewley thful overſeer), 
Teer made him in future il "and _ ner To 8 Tha 

| a = friends, he 1 <3 have” bee 

. 151 Afier * Richardſon's 8 "multitude. which > 

bit Wi . ſince m 8 Ne Had I giyen rings,“ 

N ic f 1 wers for he betap, « % al the ladies who. have 

| ſome time honotited me w correſpondence, ' 


c Many of eſs" he has n d whort 1 fincerely. venerate for their 
larly diſtinguiſhed, in his laſt will, by ' amiable qualities, it would, even in this 
the bequeſt of a ring; namely, © The laft ſolemn act, appear like oſtenta- 
kind Dr, 77 ” Dr, Youngs DF. NAWET- ore be 0h n+ 
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being himſelf, in his narrower ſphere, the Grandiſon he drew 
his heart and hand ever open to diſtreſs.” l | 
Mr. Richardfon was a plain man, who ſeldom exhibited 
his talents in mixed company. He heard the ſentiments of 
others with attention, but ſeldom gave his own; rather deſi- 
Tous of gaining friendſhip by his modeſty than his parts. 
Befides his being a great genius, he was a truly good 
man in all reſpects; in his ys in commerce, in con- 
verſation, and in every inſtance of conduct. He was pious, 
virtuous, exemplary, benevolent, friendly, generous, and hu- 
mane, to an uncommon degree, glad of every 1 of 
doing good offices to his fellow - creatures in diſtreſs, and re- 
eving many without their knowledge. His chief delight was 
doing good. He was highly revered and beloved by his do- 
meſtics for his happy temper and diſcreet conduct. He had 
great tenderneſs towards his wife and children, and great con- 
deſcenſion towards his ſervants. He was always very ſedu- 
Tous in buſineſs, and almoſt always employed in it; and dif- 


N pas a or deat by the prudence of his management. 

is turn of temper led him to improve his fortune with me- 
chanical affiduity; and having no violent paffions, nor any 
defire of being trifliugly diſtinguiſhed from others, he at 
became rich, and left his family in eaſy independence ; though 
his houſe and table, both m town and country, were ever open 
to his numerous friends. I | g. 

By many family misfortunes, and his own writings, which 
in a manner realiſed every feigned diſtreſs, his nerves naturally 
weak, or, as Pope expreſſes it, tremblingly alive all o'er,” 
were ſo unhinged, that for many years before his death his 
hand ſhook, he had frequent vertigoes, and would fometimes 
have fallen, had he not ſupported himſelf by his cane under 
his coat. His paralytic diſorder affected his nerves to ſuch a 
degree, for a confiderable time before his death, that he could 

„not lift a glaſs of wine to his mouth without affiftance. 
This diſorder, at length terminating in an apoplexy, deprived 
the world of this amiable man and truly original genius on 
July 4, 1761, at the age of 72, He was buried, by his own 
direction, with his firſt wife, in the middle aile, near the 
_ pulpit of St. Bride's church. The memorial on his tomb 
may be feen in the Anecdotes of Bowyer,” p. 312. His 
picture by Mr. Highmore, whence a mezzotinto has been 
taken, is in the poſleſſion of his ſon-in-law, Mr, Bridgen. 
The two firſt volumes of his © Pamela,” which were 
written in three months [o], firſt introduced him to the lite- 
| e 1 -  rary 
Co] See Aaron Hill's Letters, in the It was tranſlated into French in 1747, 
volume of his works, p. 198. by the permiſſion of Mr. ns." 
\ * 
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wary world; and never was 2 book of the kind more generally 


read and admired. It was even recommended not unfre- 

ently from nd ulpit, particularly' by Dr. Slocock, late of 

Chrift Obe urrey, who had a high eſteem for it, 
as well as for i 1 author. But it is her to be regretted that 
his improved edition, in which much was altered, much 
omitted, and the whole new-modeled, has never yet been 
given to the public, as the only reaſon which prevented it in 
his life-time, that there” was an edition unſold, muſt long 
have ceaſed [z]. © 


Befides his three great ache." his Prada; Crans, 
and GRA Upon, he publiſhed, 1. The N 


egotiation of 
Sir Thomas Roe, in his Embaſſy to the Ottoman Porte, from 
the year 162 1 to 1628 inclufive, &c. 1740,” folio, inſcribed 
m ee in a ſhort dedication, which does honour to the 
ingenious writer. 2. An edition of „ Zſop's Fables, with 
Reflections.“ And, 3. A volume of n 
from ſeveral Perſons upon Bufineſs, and other Subjects. He 
had alſo a ſhire in “ The Chriſtian Magazine, by Dr. James 
Mauclerc, 1748;" and in the additions to the fixth edition 
of De Foe's: Tour through Great Britain.“ Six origi- 
nal letters upon Duelling were printed, after his death, in 
« The Literary Repoſitory, 1765,” p. wig A letter of his 
to Mr. Duncombe is in the. Leite eminent Perſons, 
1733, vol III. p. 71; and ſome 17 in the Anecdotet 
of Bowyer,” p. 160. Mr Richardſon alſo publiſhed a large 
ſingle ſheet, * ve to the married ſtate, intituled. The 
Duties of Wives to Huſbands; and was under the di 
able neceſſity of publiſhing ** The Caſe of William Richard- 
ſon of London, Printer, on the Invafion of his Property in 
the Hiſtory of Sir Charles Grandiſon, before publication, by 
certaly Bookſcllers in Dublin,“ which bears date Sept. 144 


who farniſhed the a with ſeve- ap}: 


wore tome years fines 


ral correQions. Clariſſa was trauſlated 
into Dutch by the Rev. Mr. Sunſt 
author of * A- Paſtoral Letter gn 
Fanmticiſm,” tranſlated into Engliſh by 
Mr. Rimius. With this 2 ſo- 
reigner, Mr. Richardſon afterwards 
carried on a correſponderce, (Mr Stin- 
ſtra writing in Latin, which was inter- 
ed to Mr. Richardſon by. ſome of 
is 3 friends), and invited him to 
which his attendance on an 
—= mother obbged Mr. Stinſtra to do · 
celine, Ses, in the collection of Mr. 
Hughee's Letter, vol. II. p. 2. à letter 
from Mr. Duncombe to Mr. Richard - 
e Higled by the 
2 The great maſter of * 


weary 0 ſor 2 and publiſn· 
E= a correct, uniform, and beautifu 
edition ol thoſe celebrated and admire 
1 written by the late Mr. f a 
ichardſon, intituled, Pamela, or V 
tne Rewardedz The Hiftory of M 
Clariffa Harlowe; and The H 


tory of 
Sie Ciirles Grandiſhn, To which will 


de added anecdotes of the author, with 1 


his head elegantly engraved, a critique 
on his genius ad gs, ins and a col- 
lection of letters written by him on 
moral and entertaining ſubj ver be- 
fore publiſhed. By William Richardſon 
[his nephew ].“ The whole was in- 
tendedto de comprized in twenty vo- 
lumes oRtavo, to de publiſhed monthly, 
at four ſhillings a 


. knowled 
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Fee be. morgl.,Senteuers. in Pamela, 
S pa long”, was rig 3D 1155, lame. 
Ng e of the., © Ramblers,” it is well 
Was. Written by Mz. Richardſon; * the preamble to which. 
Erde ben {| ſtyles bim * aq, uche from whom the, age. bs 
rgcgived greater favgurg, WBO has eniarged the knowledge of 
huchan r and Os the baten e ie the com- 

Zu.” 

In the, 5 Anegdqies of. Bowyer.” are. colleied a. gonfider- 
able Fon 5 of . to his liter; merit; 3 01 
work muſt here 

— e in a letter to Mallet, who ſuppaſed — were 
has no Hill's hand in Pamela, fays, ©. Upon my faith, 

* not (the minuteſt) ſhare in that 41 50 nurſery. of vir 

„The ſole and abſolute author is M. Richardſon a 

ech an author too be is that hardly .montal ever matched bim 
for his cale of natural power- He ſcenis to move like a calm 
ee that ſwelling upward, with unconſcious deep- 
pals, lifts the heavieſt weights into the fies, and ſhews no 
ſenſe 1 their, incumbency. He would, perhaps, in every 
thing he fays or does be more in nature than all men before 
him, bur than be ds dean, to an avetray va and that 
is MODEST.Y 

In. Dr. 49 « Eday on. Pope,” is the following elo- 
om: Ol all repreſentations of madneſs, that of — 
tina in the Hiſtory, — Sir Charles Grandiſon is the moſt deeply 
intereſting. I know not whether even the madneſs of Lear is 
wrought vp, and expreſſed by ſo many little ſtriQtures of na- 
Tue and genuine paſhons.” _ 

« Sherlock, the celebrated Engliſh Traveller, obſerves, 
the greateſt, effort of genius that perhaps was ever made 
Aus forming the plan of Clariſſa Harlowe.“ , „% Richard- 
on is not yet arrived at the fulneſs of his glory,” . . . Ri- 
Shardſon is admirable for every ſpecies of debcacy ; for deli- 
Bp gon "of wit, ſentiment, langu e, action, every tung 
| Was immenſe. wisfortune # that he did 
| ancients. Had he hut been acquainted: with 
one — Prineiple, Omne ſopervacuum pleno de pectore 
manat, (all ſuperfluities tire); he would not have ſatiated his 
—— as de has dane. There might be made aut of Clariſſa 
and Sir Charles Grandiſon T wh works, which would he 
the moſt entertaining, and the moſt uſeful, that ever were 
* His views 8 Th re His ſoul was noble, 
And his was excellent. ormed a braced 
All human. nature. His object was to bene beth mankind Hh 
the world ſhewed him that happineſ $ Was td 15 


e * as he e e 


j 
* 
* 
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pod ſenſe then ſhewed him, that nb pair 
rality eiſted? and the ſame good ſenſe told him that wo 
but a boly of morality; pay god aktion, beni went vail 
39 MB 13 ora ee e ene 
Dr. Johnſon, in his —— e Rowe, — The 
character vf Lothavio ſeems do be habe bern expanded by 
Richardſon into Lovelace} but he has excelled dds ＋ | 
in the. moral effect of the fiction. Lotheris, "with 
which cannot de Hated, aud bravery wuich cannut be. . 
ſpiſed, retains too much vf the ſpectatot s kindneſtz. It us 
in the power of Richardſon alone to teach um at once eſt 
and deteſtationz to make virtuous veſentment 0verpower u 
the benevolence hich witz and elegance, and courage, 
naturally excite; and to Joſe at laſt the hero in the vian. 
The àutcheſt of Somerſet ſays, We ate at very | 
tightly entertained with the Hiſtory of Sir "Charles Grandiſon, - 
which is o vaſtly above Pamela or Clariſſa, that d ſtiall not he 
eaſy till you — read it, and ſent mo your ſemi ments upon 
it.“ And Shenſtone ade: Jam, like the reit if the world, * 
peruſing Sir Charles Grandiſon. I demt 1 a 
world joins me in preſetring the author's Clariſſa :: 
Mr. Richardſon's reputation is füt from dring word w 
his on country. He has been read in many of the lam- 
guages, and known to moſt of be nations, ef *Evrope;" and 
bas been greatly admired, n every &Brmilitade . 
of manners, or even difadvantage of *itranflniok) : Several 
pa "where no prepo 3 2, 
bly tale place, have expreſſed the high ſenſe which © 5 
entertainell of the merit of his work. M. Diderot, — 5 | 
Eſſay on — 7 Poetry,” p. 96, mentions Richanifem 
-particularly as u perfect faſter of chat art; "© Row ſtrong,““ 
ſays he, wow ſenſible; how pathetic, are his deſcriptions! 
his perſonages, 'thougtr filent, are alive before me; and; of 
* who ak; the nn Kin more beging than _ 
words. Mn „Neri 3 
Dr. Yourig was long 155 e e wich him, 1 Es 
and' had — the higheſt eſteem for him on account, f 
the many £xcellences, natural and moral, ' he diſcerned - 
in him, © Mr. Richardſon having not had the vantage of a 
complete education, Dr. Voung, to u ee 
the various difficulties” hie had paſſed through, Au 
How lie came to be an author?“ He anfwered; 5+ 7 


a et! 
1 * 
— a 
d * a 


him, 
| 
was about twelve years of age; T drew up à ſhort 'charater of 
a certain gentle woman in the pariſh, »who was roputed*'a 5 
at Saint; but 1 looked upon her te ben great hypocrite. — | 
e chatucter it ſeems" was ſo en ly drawn that, Whenzit 


ang 0'bepriately handed abovt ang fore Tele Heuer, 
4 5 F 3 every: 
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every one could diſcern the features, and appropriate the pice 
ture to the true original, though no . affixed 25 
This little ſucceſs at firſt ſetting · out did, you will naturally 
ſuppoſe, tempt me at different times to employ my pen yet 
farther in ſome trivial amuſements or other for my own diver- 
on, till at length, though many years after, I fat dawn to 
write in good earneſt, going upon ſubjects that took my fan 
moſt, and-following the bent of my natural inclination, &c. 
Dr. Young made this pertinent and juſt abſeryation, that this 
man, with the advantages only or chiefly of mere nature, im- 
proved by a very modecate progreſs in education, ſtruck out at 
once, and of his own accord, into a new province of wri- 
ting, and ſucceeded therein to admiration. Nay, what is 
more remarkable, and ſeldom ſeen in any other writers, he 
both began and finiſhed the plan on which he ſet out, leaving 
no room for any one after him to make it more complete, or 
even to come near him; and it is certain, that not one of 
the various writers that ſoon after, and ever fince, attempted 
to imitate him, have any way equalled him, or even come 
within a thouſand paces of him. That kind of; Remance 
was and is peculiarly his own, and ſeems likely to continue ſo. 
4 I conſider him,“ ſaid Dr. Young, as a truly great natural 
genius; as great and ſuper-eminent in bis way, as were Shak- 
ſpeare and Milton in theirs,”  _ | 
RICHARDSON (Joux), a native of Cheſhire, and edu- 
cated at Oxford, where be took the degree of doctor of di- 
vinity. He was afterwards made biſhop of Ardragh in Ire- 
land. He claims a place in theſe volumes from having been 
author of ſome * Annotations on Ezekiel.“ He died in 


2658. {2 | 

; RICHARDSON (Jox Argan), an eminent Engliſh por- 
trait-painter, was born about 1665. He was placed by his 
father-in-law apprentice to a ſerivener, with whom he lived 
fix years; when, obtaining his freedom by the death of his 
maſter, he followed his inclination, and at twenty years of 
gage became the diſciple of Riley; with whom he lived four 
years. He married his niece, and acquired enough of his 
manner to ſupport a ſolid and laſting reputation, even during 
the lives of Knellet and Dahl, and to remain at the head of 
the profeſſion after their death. He quitted buſineſs ſome 
time before he died, and by his temperance contributed much 
to the protracting his life to a great length, in the full enjoy- 
ment of all his faculties. He died ſuddenly May 28, 1745» 
upwards of 80 years old. He bad a ſon, with whom he lived 
in great harmony, as appears by the joint works they com- 
poſed. The father, in 1710, publiſhed two diſcourſes ; 
1. * An Eſſay on the whole Art of Criticiſm as it relates to 


painting.“ 
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„ 2. „ An Argument in Behalf of the Science of 
a Connoiſſeur,” In 1722, came out An Account of ſome 
Statues, Baz-reliefs, Drawings, and Pictures, in Italy, &c.“ 
The ſon made the journey; and, from his obſervations and 
letters, they both at his return compiled this valuable work. 
In 1734, they publiſhed.a thick 8yo of Explanatory Notes 
and Remarks on Milton's Paradiſe Loſt, with the Life of 
the Author.” In apology for this laſt performance, and for 
not being very converſant in clafhe literature, the father ſaid 
« that he had looked into them through his ſon.” Hogarth, 
whom a quibble could furniſh with wit, drew him peeping 
through the nether end of a teleſcope, with which his ſon was 
rforated, at a Virgil aloft on a ſhelf. The ſale of his col- 
ection of drawings, in Feb. 1747, laſted 18 days, and pro- 
duced about 2060 l. his pictures about 700 Il. Mr, Hudſon, 
his ſon-in-law, bought in many of the drawi | a 
RICHELET (CSA PETER), a French writer, famous 
for being the firſt who publiſhed a diftionary almoſt entirely 
ſatirical, was born at Cheminon in Champagne, in 1631. 
He was the friend of Patru and d' Ablancourt ; and, like them, 
applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the French language with 
ſucceſs. He compoſed. a dictionary full of new and uſeful 
remarks upon it, which would have been more acceptable than 
it was, if it had not been alſo full of ſatirical reflections and 
obſcenities. . It was firſt publiſhed in one vol, 4to, at Geneva, 
1680; but, after the death vf the author, which happened in 
1698, enlarged with a-great number of new articles to 2 yols. 
folio, as is the edition of Lyons in 1721. Another edition, 
3 vols. foho, was publiſhed at Lyons in 1727; and a very 
neat one in 2 vols. 4to, at Amſterdam in 1732; and, laſtly, in 
3 vols. folio, at Lyons 1755. e gh +: BEE: pb. 
Richelet made a. French tranſlation of The Conqueſt 
of Florida,” by Garcilafſo de la Vega; and to this is pre- 
fixed a preface concerning the life and writings of Richelet. 
He compoſed ſome other pieces, in a grammatical and critical 
way, relating to the French tongue. by 
RICHELIEU (Jon AzMAnD Du PLEsss pg), a great 
cardinal and miniſter of ſtate in France, and alſo a man of 
letters and an author, was born of a noble family at the caſtle 
of Richelieu, Sept. 5, 1585. He went through his ſtudies 
with great ſucceſs; and having taken his degrees at the Sor- 
bonne, removed to Rome, where he obtained of Paul V. a 
diſpenſation to be biſhop of Lucon at two and twenty. At 
his return to France, he applied himſelf in a particular man- 
ner to the function of preaching ; and his reputation this way 
procured him the office of almoner to the queen Mary de Me- 
dicis. His abilities in the _ ement of . 
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bim to be secretary of ſtate in 1616; and the e 
Him the. preference to, all his 6ther ſecretaries. 


of the matquis d' Ancre Having produced a Welt 85 


ſtate-affairs, Richelieu retired. to Avignon; where he em“ 


ployed Do 2 mpofi ng books bf controverſy and piety. 
One great 0 his ak ittoh! being to reduce the Hugyt- 
riots. 4 the en profeſſion, he employed his pen t 
other nieahs #6 effect it; and publiſhed at Paris, in 1618, a 
treatiſe, intitüled, The principal dints of Ke Cithohic 
Faith defended, apainft the writing addreſſed to the king b the 
miniſtets of Charenton.“ He publiſhed alſo, with the Tame 
view. Thie moſt eaſy and certain Method of converting thoſe 
who are ſeparated from the Church.” Theſe pieces are written 
with oxce and vivacity. He wrote alſo. A Catechiſm,” in 
hich he 'tavs down the doctrine of the church in a cleat 
and conciſe. manner; and a treatiſe of piety, called, The 
PerfeAtion. of a Chriſtian.” Theſe are his theological works ; ? 
rid they have been often printed. 

The king having recalled him to court, he was made A 
Eardinal in 1622; and, two years after, firſt miniſter of fate, 
and, rand matter of che navigation. The biſtory of His ife 
Would be the hiſtory of France, and therefore muſt not be 
expected | from us. Suffice it to obſerve, that, beilig a man of 
prodigious capacity, and of a reſtleſs and inſatiable ambition, 
1 formed to himſelf vaſt defighs ; ; and this made his whole 

ie? 1 but a ſeries of agitations and inquietudes. He 
1855 Aed the aboliſhing of Calviniſm in France,” and. would 
have done it by fair means; byt finding that imp offible, he 
lod to do it by force. Other caſes in the h jean time 
nterpoſtd, and Be Fr the execution of this deligh., He 
Cot himſelf frequently under the g of combating 
the 'gratidees of. the kingdom, the. royel family , the whole 
Houſe of Pot, and often Lewis XIII. Hirst. He did | 
pet. negle e ſame time to cultivate literature, and to 
ew nichlelf 2 "patron of men of letters.  Neyerthelefs, he 


vas not free 42 thoſe little Paſſions, which are büt te too apt 


N Ar order of men. It. 1 Fldom, that A man of 
good artifts, 5 wh en he hap ens to be f 
Nt 00 his 5 939 cifely Richelie's one” "Being him 
Tel, a W eie $f the glory of his * 4 


2nd, 10 is: 7˙ e obl ed the 'f 1855 academy to püblich“ 
#xriticiſty vpe 0 i Ofrats . Vt be hed Wie 
men of us, And cauſed t e arts. ah ſclences t 

fouriſh int ie king dom. He e 4 particu} r Fara th 

vines; and choſe thoſe. who + were moſt rem e 

A 855 and virtues, to fill 
Wes to be built, and Þ 


"biſhop rics. He 2988 5 
the tl e protector of it. 
d 
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Founded rather with great quite than good ones; and 
therefore was much admired, but not beloved. He died in 
1642, amidſt ſtorms and perils, before he had completed any 
of his defigns ; leaving behind him a name ſomewhat dazzling, 
but by no means dear and yenerable. He was buried in the 
magnificent church of the Sorbonne, which he had rebuilt: 
and a noble monument was effected over him, which was 
eſteemed a maſter· piece of the celebrated ſculptor and architect, 
„r . Ss ey 
Beſides the writings abovementioned, there go under his 
name, A here in 2 vols. 12mo; Letters,“ in 1 2mo; 
and * A Political Teſtament,“ in 12mo : all treating of po- 
litics and ſtate- affairs. Cardinal Mazarin carried on Riche- 
lieu's plan, and completed many of his ſchemes. A 
RAUS (Pavr), a converted Jew, who flouriſhed in the 
16th century. He was profeſſor of philoſophy at Pavia, and 
obtained ſo much of the fayour of the Emperor Maximilian, 
that he was invited by that prince to Germany, and made one 
of his phyſicians. He was highly, alſo, eſteemed by Eraſmus, 
who has written his elogy. Ricius was author of ſever: 
works, and was always highly eſteemed for his learning, mo- 
deration, and candour. Roe ara nn any cc WM 
RICOBONI (AxTowy), born at Rovigo in 154m. He 
ſtudied under Paulus Manutius, Ligonius, and Muretus, and 
obtajned a high reputation for his learhing. He was, profeſſor 
of eloquence at Padua, at which place he died in 1899. Ri- 
coboni was author of “ Hiſtorical Commentaries ;* Com- 
mentaries on fore" parts of Ciceros works: Conitenta- 
ries on Ariſtotle ;“ * A Hiſtory of the Univerfity of Padua ;? 
« A Treatiſe on Rhetoric /” amd virlos other wolle written 
PT 
* RIDGELY (Trock4). He daf born in Bonden 1670, 
and educated at 2 private academy in Wiltſhire, In 1695, 
he was elected miniſter of a congregation of Proteſtant Di. 
ſenters near Black-friers, in London, where he'preached _ | 
yeirs with great tepidtation ; ld, in ts Titer years] kee 
academy for ttie ediication' of young Rtudeiits, in Plaſterers - 
Hall, "Addle-ftreet,” Hear Aldettnanbury. He wks a very con- 
ſiſtent Cawiniſt, and Wrate”s*"A Cormmenitaty;on'the Afſem- - 
bly's Larger Catechifim,” which bas been PRA in texd 
vols. folio. He died in Moorficlds 17517555 n 
""RIDLEY (Du. Nieef ), ehe of the eee fnftre- 
ments'of the Refortnation, acc ech fuffered martyrdom'for it 
in the reign df queen Mary, was Bar of an aiicithr family abour 
the, year 1500 in Ty! etl, near th Scotch borders in Not 
thumberland. His"ſchool-education he received at Newtaftle” 
upon Tyne; whence he” wis remoped ro Pemibroke-Hall; in 


ers in Nor. 
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Cambridge, at the charge of his uncle Dr. Robert Ridley, 
about 1518, when Luther was preaching agnine indulgences 


in Germany, Here he acquired a good ſkill in the Latin and 
Greek tongues, and in the learning then more in faſhion, the 
philoſophy and theology of the ſchools. His reputation was 
ſuch as to procure him the eſteem of the other univerſity as 
well as of his own; for, in 1524, the maſter and fellows of 
Univerſity-college in Oxford invited him to accept of an ex- 
hibition, founded by Walter Skyrley, biſhop of Durham, 
which he declined, The next year he took his maſter's de- 
ree, and was appointed by the college their general agent in 
— cauſes relating to it. His uncle was now willing to add 
to his attainments the advantages of travel, and the improve- 
ment of foreign univerſities; and, as his ſtudies were directed 
to divinity, he ſent him to ſpend ſome time among the doctors 
of the Sorbonne at Paris, and afterwards among the pro- 
feſſors of Louvain. Having ſtaid three years abroad, he re- 
turned to Cambridge, and purſued his theological ſtudies; 
and, as his ſafeſt guide in them, diligently applied himſelf to 
the reading of the ſcriptures in the original: in a walk in the 
orchard at Pembroke-Hall, which is to this day called Rid- 
ley's Walk, he got to repeat without book almoſt all the 
epiſtles in Greek. | 
His behaviour here was very obliging, and very pious, 
without hypocriſy or monkiſh auſterity; for, very often he 
would ſhoot with the bow, or play at tennis; and he was 
eminent for the great charities he beſtowed. He was ſenior 
proctor of the univerſity, when the important point of the 
pope's ſupremacy came before them to be examined upon the 
authority of ſcripture: and their reſolution after mature deli- 
beration, That the biſhop of Rome had no more authority 
or juriſdiftion derived to him from God, in this muten of 
England, than any other foreign biſhop,” was ſigned in the 
name of the univerſity by Simon Heynes, vice chancellor, 
Nicolas Ridley, Richard Wilks, proctors. He loſt his un- 
cle in 1536; bur the education he had received, and the im- 
provements he made, ſoon recommended him to another and 
greater patron, Cranmer, abp. of Canterbury, who appointed 
him bis domeſtic chaplain, and collated him to the vicarage 
of Herne, in Eaſt-Kent. He bore his teſtimony in the pulpit 
Here againſt the Act of the Six Articles; and inſtructed his 
charge in the pure doctrines of the goſpel, as far as they were 
yet diſcovered to him; but tranſubſtantiation was at this time 
an article of his creed. During his retirement at this place, 
be read a little treatiſe written, 00 years before, by Lass 
mus or Bertram, a monk of Cerbey. This firſt opened his 
eyes, and determined him more accurately to ſearch. the ſcrip- 
tures 
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tares in this article, and the doctrine of the primitive fathers. 
His diſcoveries he communicated to his patron, and the event 
was the conviction of them both, that this doctrine was novel 
and erroneous. After he had ſtayed about two years at Herne, 
he was choſen maſter of Pembroke-Hall, and appointed 


chaplain to the king; and ſuch was his courage and zeal for 


the Reformation, that, next to the archbiſhop, he was 
thought to be its 8 ſupport among the clergy. In the 
reign of Edward VI. when a royal viſitation was reſolved on 
through the kingdom, he attended the viſitors of the northern 
circuit as their preacher, to inſtruct that part of the nation in 
the principles of religion. In 1547, he was appointed biſho 
of Rocheſter, and conſecrated in the uſual form of pop! 
biſhops, as the new ordinal had not yet taken place. he 
Bonner was deprived of the biſhopric of London, Ridley was 
itched upon as a proper perſan to fill that important ſee z 
being eſteemed, ſays Burnet, both the moſt learned, and moſt 
thoroughly zealous for the Reformation. In this high ſta- 
tion his behaviour was with great dignity ; for, it was bene- 
yolent, uſeful, and exemplary. He was very careful to do 
his predeceſſor no injury in his goods, and ſhewed the tender- 
neſs of a ſon to his mother, placing her always at the upper 
end of his table. 


# 


His mode of life was, as ſoon as he roſe and had dreſſed 


himſelf, to continue in private prayer half an hour: then he 
retired to his ſtudy, where he continued till ten o'clock, at 
which hour he came to common-prayer with his family, and 
there daily read a lecture to them. After prayers he went to 
dinner, where his converſation was always wiſe and diſcreet ; 
and ſometimes, if the caſe required, merry and chearful. 
This converſation he would indulge for an hour after dinner, 
or elſe in playing at cheſs. The hour for unbending being 
expired, he returned to his ſtudy, where he continued till five, 
except ſuitors or bufineſs abroad required otherwiſe. Then 
he went to common-prayets in the evening, after which he 
ſupped ; then diverting himſelf for another hour as before, he 
went back to his ſtudy, and continued there till eleven at 
night, when he retired to private prayer, and then went to 
bed, A little before the king died, he was named to ſucceed 
to Durham; but, great as the honours. were which he re- 
ceived or were intended him, the higheſt were reſerved for him 


under queen Mary: which were, to be a priſoner for the goſ- 


pel, a confeſſor of Chriſt in bonds, and a martyr for his 
truth. Some of his writings are now loſt, ſome may be ſeen 
in Fox, and ſame are exhibited in his Life written by Dr. 
Gloſter Ridley, 4to: to which we muſt refer the reader, Ig 
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he is defirous of a fuller account of this excellent perfon's 
Hfe, learning, and ſufferings. aim 
RIDLEV (Dr. Gros ER). This worthy divine was der 
ſcended collaterally from Dr. Nic#tas Ridley, biſhop of 
London, who was burnt in the reign of queen Mary. He 
was born at ſea, in 1102, on-board the Glouceſter Faſt India - 
man, to which circumſlance he was indebted for his Ohriſtian 
name. He received his education at Wikcheſt&- ſchool, and 
chende was elected to à fellowſhip at New-colleve, Oxford, 
where he proceeded B. C. L. April 29, 1729. In thoſe two 
ſeminaries he cultivated an early acquaimtance with the Muſes; 
and laid the foundation of thoſe elegant and folid ncquiretmetits 
for 'which he was afterwards ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed as a 
poet, an hiſtorian, and a divine. During & vacancy in 17 
he Joined with four friends, viz. Mr. Thomas Fletcher (a 
terwards biſhop of Kildare), Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Eyre, M 
Morriſon, and Mr. Jennens, in writing a tragedy, called 
„The Fruitleſs Redreſs,“ each undertaking an act, on u plan 
previouſly concerted. - When they delivered in their ſeveral 
proportions, at their meeting in the winter, ſew readers woutd 
have known that the whole was not the production of a ſingle 
hand. This tragedy, which was offered to Mr. Wilks, but 
never acted, is ſtill in MS. with another called “ Jogürtha.“ 
Dr. Ridley in his youth was much addicted to theatrical per- 
formancts. Midhurſt, in Suſſex, was the place Where” 
were exhibited; and the company of gentlemen actors t 
Which he belonged, confifted thiefly of bis ebadjuters in the 
tragedy already mentioned. He is ſaid t have performed the 
characters of Mare Antony, Jaffier, Horatio, and Moneſes, 
with diſtinguiſhed applauſe, a circumſtance that will be 
readily believed by thoſe who are no ſtrangers to his judicious 
and graceful manner of ſpeaking in the Voung Cib- 
ber, being likewiſe a Wykehamiſt, called or Dr. Ridley ſooh 
naſter he had been appointed chaplain to the Eaſt- India Com- 
pany at Poplar, and would have perfunded Him to quit the 
church for the ſtage, obſerving that it "uſually paid che 
larger fafartes of the tw o. For great part df his life, he Had 
no other preferment than the ſmall college living of Weſto s 
in Norfolk, und the donative of Poplat in Middleſex, where 
He feſided. To tbeſe His college added, ſome years aſter, the 
donate of Romfotd, in Eſex. gRetween theſe two places 
the curriele of his life Had,” as he expfeſſed it, rolled 
for ſonie time almoſt perpetually upon poſt-chaiſe wheels, 
and Kft him not time for even the proper ſtudies of economy, 
ori the neceſſary ones of his profeſſton!“ Yet in this obſeure 
fituation he remamed in poſfeſtom of, and content with;,-do- 
meſtic happineſs; and was honoured with the intimate friend- 


ſhip 
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ſhip of ſome who were not leſs diſtinguiſhed for learning than 
for worth? among theſe, it may be cnt to mention Dr. 
Lowth, Mr. Chriſtopher Pitt, Mr. Spence, and Dr. Berri - 
man. To the laſt of theſe he was curate! and executor, and 
preached his een In 1740 and 1741, he preached 
Eight Sermons at Lady Moyer's lecture, which was pub- 
liſbed in 1742, 8vo, In 1756, he declined an offer of going 
to Ireland as firſt chaplain to the duke of Bedford; in return 

for which he was to have had the choice of promotion, either 
at Chriſt- church, Canterbury, Weſtminſter, or Windſor. 
His modeſty inducing him to leave the choice of theſe to his 
patron, the conſequence was, that he obtained no one of them 
all. In 1663, he publiſhed the Life of biſhop Ridley,” in 
quarto, by ſubſcription, and cleared: by it as much as brought 
him 8001. in the public funds. In the latter part of his 
life he had the misfortune to loſe both his ſons, each of them 
a youth of abilities. The elder, James, was author of 
„ Tbe Tales of the Genii, and ſome other literary per- 
formances. © Thomas, the younger, was ſent by the Eaſt- 
India Company as a writer to Madras, where he was ne 
ſooner ſettled than he died of the ſmall-pox. In 1765, Dr. 
Ridley publiſhed his © Review of Philips's Life of Cardinal 
Pole; and in 1768, in reward for his labours in this con- 
troverſy, and in another which The Cohfeſſional“ pro- 
duced, he was preſented by archbiſhop Secker to a golden 
prebend in the cathedral church of Saliſbury (an option), the 
only reward he received from the great, during a long, uſeful, 
and laborious life, devoted to the duties of his function. At 
length, worn out wich infirmities, he departed this life in 
11774, leaving a widow and four daughters; and the following 
epitaph, written by Dr. Lowth, biſhop. of London, is in- 
ſeribed upon his monument: gr n ff 


, j : 
#; int KH. 8% B. 
| GLosTERVUS RIDLEY, 
Vir optimus, integerrimus z 
Verbi Divini Miniſter bd - - 
Peritus, fidelis, indefefſug: © | +, 
Ab Academia Oxonien ii 
Pero metitis, et præter ordinem 
f In ſacrà Theologii Doctoratu inſigni tus. 
. 92 lay: will 4 Poeta natus, 12 Ig £4 2 OE 
Oratoriæ facuſtati impenſius ſtuduit. 
9 ea? Quam fuerat in concionando facundug, Dee 
i an Plurimorum-animis div/infidebit; + 
Quoam Varig eruditiopecinſirutug,/ 1! [| 
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| Obiit tertid die menſis Novembrls, | 
A. D. 174, AÆtatis 92,” 7s. 


Two poems by Dr. Ridley, one ſtyled : Jovi Elenthetisy 
or an Offering to Liberty,” the other called Pſyche,” are 
in the third volume of Dodſley's collection. The ſequel of the 
latter poem, intituled * Melampus,” with 4 Pſyche” its 
natural introduction, was n 1782, by ſubſcription, for 
the benefit of his widow. Many others are in the 8th volume 
of Nichols's Collection.“ Befides the Sermons above- 
mentioned, nine others by him are enumerated in Gent. Mag. 
1774. pp. 508, and 554. His tranſcript of the Syriac Goſ- 

ls, on which he had beſtowed incredible pains, was put 
into the hands of profeſſor White; who has publiſhed them 
with a literal Latin Tranſlation, in 2 vols. 4to. Oxford, at 
the expence of the Delegates of the preſs. The MSS. Codex 
Heraclenfis, Codex Barſalibæi, &c. (of which a particular ac- 
count may be ſeen in his Diſſertation * De Syriacarum Novi 
Fœderis verſionum indole atque uſu, 1761, were be- 

eathed by Dr. Ridley to the library of New college, Oxford. 
of theſe ancient MSS. a fac-ſimile ſpecimen was publiſhed in 
his Diſſertation above-mentioned. A copy of The Con- 
feſhon, with MS. Notes by Dr. Ridley,” was in the library of 
the late Dr. Wincheſter. ' N | 

RIDPATH (Georcr). He was born in Stirlingſhire, 
1663, and educated in the Univerſiry of Edinburgh. In 
1680, when James VII. attempted to eſtabliſh Popery, the 
ſtudents in the Univerſity of Edinburgh reſolved to ſhew 
their attachments to the Proteſtant religion, which they did 
in the following manner: they made choice of Mr. Ridpath 
to be their leader; and, having employed a carver to make 
the figure of a man in wood, hollow, which they filled with 
gunpowder, and then drefled it in the Papal habit with the 
triple crown, &c. with this pageant they marched from 
the Divinity-Hall to the Croſs, where a bonfire was lighted ; 
and the ſovereign pontiff, after having his ſentence read to 
him, was blown up into the air. For this Mr. Ridpath was 
obliged to abſcond, but returned at the Revolution, and was 
appointed one of the fix clerks of ſeſſion. He died 1717, 
aged 54- He tranſlated from the Latin Sir Thomas Craig on 
Scotland's ſovereignty. ns : 

RIELEY (Hexzr), was Fellow of the College of Phy- 
ficians ; and, at the latter end of the laſt century, publiſhed 
a Treatiſe on the Brain; in which he makes' ſome Obſer- 
vations that had efcaped the Notice of Willis and Vieuſſens. 
His book is intituled, The Anatomy of the Brain; con- 


taining its Mechaniſm and Phyſiology : together with ſome 


new 
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new Diſcoveries and CorreAions of modern Authors, vpon 
that Subject. To which is annexed, a particular Account 
of the Animal Functions, and Muſcular Motion; 4lluſtrated 
with Cuts.“ London, printed in the year 1699. 
RIENZI (Nicor as Ga BRINI pz), who, from a Tow 
and deſpicable fituation, raifed himſelf to ſovereign authority 
in Rome, in the 14th century, aſſuming the title of Tribune, 
and propoling to reſtore the ancient free republic, was born 
at Rome, and was the ſon of no greater a perſonage than a 
mean vintner, or, as others ſay, a miller, named Lawrence Ga- 
brini, and Magdalen, a laundreſs. However, Nicolas Ri- 
enzi, by which appellation he was commonly diſtinguiſhed, 
did not form his ſentiments from the meanneſs of his birth. 
To a good natural underſtanding he joined an uncommon 
aſſiduity, and made a great profictency in ancient literature. 
Every thing he read he compared with fimilar paſſages 
that occurred within his own obſervation; whence he made 
reflections, by which he regulated his conduct. To this he 
added a great knowledge in the laws and cuſtoms of nations. 
He had a vaſt memory: he retained much of Cicero, Vale- 
rius Maximus, Livy, the two Senecas, and Cæſar's Com- 
mentaries efpecially, which he read continually, and often 
uoted by application to the events of his own times. This 
fand of learning proved the baſis and foundation of his riſe : 
the defire, he had to diſtinguiſh himſelf in the knowledge of 
monumental hiſtory, drew him to anocher ſort of ſcience, 
which few men at that time exerted themſelves in. He paſſed 
whole days among the inſcriptions which are to be found at 
Rome, and acquired ſoon the reputation of a great antiquary 
in that way. Having hence formed within himſelf the moſt 
exalted notions of the juſtice, liberty, and ancient grandeur, 
of the old Romans, words he was perpetually repeating to the 
people, he at length perſuaded not only himſelf, but the giddy 
mob his followers, that he ſhould one day become the re- 
ſtorer of the Roman republic. His advantageous ſtature, 
his countenance, ' and that air of importance which he well 
knew how to aſſume, deeply imprinted all he ſaid in the 
minds of his audience: nor was it only by the populace that 
he was admired; he alſo found means to infinuate himſelf 
into the favour of thoſe who partook of the adminiſtration. 
Rienzi's talents procured him to be nominated one of the de- 
puties, ſent by the Romans to pope Clement the fixth, who 
reſided at Avignon. The intention of chis deputation was to 
make his holineſs ſenfible, how prejudicial his abſence was, 
as well to himſelf as to the mtereſt of Rome. At his firſt 
audience, our hero charmed the court of Avignon by his elo- 
' quence, and the ſprightlineſs of his converſation. Enrou- 
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raged by ſucceſs, he one day took the liberty to 
that the grandees of Rome were ayowed ; robbers, public 
thieves, infamous adulterers, and illuſtrious profligates z who 
by their example authorized the moſt. horxid crimes., 19 
them he attributed the deſolation of Rome, of which he drew 
ſo lively a picture, that the holy father was moved, and ex- 
ccedingly incenſed againſt the Roman nobility, | Cardinal 95 
lonna, in other reſpects a lover of real merit, could. not help 
conſidering theſe reproaches as, reflectiug upon ſome of his 
family; and therefore found means of diſgracing Rienzi, ſo 
that he fell into extreme miſery, vexation, and ſickneſs, which, 
Joined with indigence, brought him to an boſpital Never- 
theleſs, the ſame hand that threw him down, raifed him 
again, The cardinal, who was all compaſſion, cauſed him to 
appear before the pope, in aſſurance of his being a good man, 
and a great partizan ſor juſtice and equity. The pope ap- 
proved of him more than ever; and, to give him proofs of 
his eſteem and conſidence, made him apoſtolic notary, and 
ſent him hack loaded with favours. Notwithſtanding which, 
his ' ſubſequent behaviour ſhewed, . that , reſentment had a 
greater aſcendency over him than gratitude, Being returned 
to Rome, he began to execute the functions of his office; 
by affahility, candour, aſſiduity, and impartiality, in the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice, he arrived at a ſuperior degree of po- 
pularity; which he ſtill improved by continued invectives 
againſt the vices of the great, whom he took care to render as 
odious as poſſible; till at laſt, for ſome ill timed freedoms of 
ſpeech, he was not only ſeverely reprimanded, but diſplaced. 
His diſmiſſion did not make him deſiſt fram inveighing 
againſt the debauched, though he conducted himſelt with 
more prudence. From this ume. it was his conſtant endea- 
your to inſpire the people with a fondneſs fot their ancient 
liberties; -to which purpoſe, be cauſed to. be hung up in the 
moſt public places emblematic pictures, expreſſive of the for- 
mer ' 7 ts and preſent decline of Rome, To theſe he 
added frequent harangues and predictions ,upon the ſame ſub- 
jet. In this manner he proceeded till one party looked on 
him only as a mad man, while others careſſed him as their 
protector. Thus he infatuated the minds of the people, and 
many of the nobility began to come inta his views. The ſe- 
nate in no wiſe miſtruſted a man, whom they judged to haye 
neither intereſt nor ability. At length he ventured to open 
himſelf to ſuch as he believed mal-contents. . At firſt he to 
them ſeparately ; afterwards, when he thought he had firmly 
attached a ſufficient number to his intereſt, he aſſembled them 
together, and repreſented to them the deplorable ſtate of the 
either run With debaychenics, aud de. B of 
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to tell the pope, 
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their governors to correct or amend them. As a neceſſary 
foundation for the enterprize, he gave them an infight into 
the immenſe revenues of the apoſtolic chaniber: he demon? 
ſtrated, that the Pope could, only at the rate of four-pence, 
raiſe a hundred thouſand florins by firing, as much by ſalt, 
and as much more by the cuſtoms and other duties: As for 
the teſt, ſaid he, I would not have you Imagine, that it is 
without the pope's conſent T lay hands on the revenues. Alas! 
how many others in this city pluridet the effects of the church 
contra: y to his will E 43 | 
By this artful Ive, he ſo animated his auditofs, that they 
declared they would make no ſcruple of ſecuring ilieſe trea- 
ſures for Whatever end might be moſt convenient, and that 
were devoted to the will of him their chief. Having obtained 
ſo much to ſecure his adherents from a.revolt, he tendered 
them a paper, ſuperſcribed, . an bath to procure the good eſta- 
bliſhment;” and made them ſubſcribe and ſwear to it before 
he diſmiſſed them. By what means he prevailed ori the pope's 
vicar to give a tacit fanRion to his project is not certainly 
known ; that he did procure that ſanction, and that it was 
looked on as a maſter- piece of policy, is generally admitted. 
« The 2oth of May, being Whitſunday, be fixed upon t 
ſanQify in ſome fort his enterprize; and pretended, that all 
he ated was by particulat inſpiration of the Holy Ghoſt. 
About nine, he came out of the church bare-headed, accom- 
panied by the pope's vicar, ſurrounded by an hundred armed 
men. A vaſt crowd followed him with ſhouts and aëcla- 
mations. The gentiemen conſpirators carried three ſtandards 
before him, on which were wrought devices, infinuating, that 
his defign'was to re-eſtabliſfi liberty, juſtice, and peace. In 
this manner he proceeded directly to the capitol, where he 
mounted the roftram ; and, with more boldneſs and energy 
than ever, expatiated on the miſeties to which the Romans 
were reduced: at the fame time telling then, without heſita- 
tion, “ that the happy hour of their Jeliveranee was at length, 
come, and that he was to be their deliverer, regardleſs of the 
dangers he was expoſed to for the ſervice of the holy father 
and the people's ſafety.” After which, he ordered the laws of 
what he called the good eftablifhnſent to be read: © aſſured 
that the Romans would reſolve to obſerve theſe laws, he en- 
caged in a ſhort time to 're-eſtablith them in their ancient 
grandeur.” Tbe laws of the good eſtabliſhment promiſed. 
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they were at preſent ſtiangers, and the hope of gain, they 


came moſt zealouſly into the fanaticiſm of Rienzi.— T 


reſumed the pretended authority of the Romans; they de: 
clared him ſovereign of Rome, and granted him the power 
of life and death, of rewards and punihments, of enacting 
and repealing the laws, of eating wuh foreign powers; in a 
word, they gave him the full and ſupreme authority over all 
the extenſive territories of the Romans. Rienzi, arrived at 
the ſummit of his wiſhe , kept at a great diſtance his artifice: 
he pretended to be very unwilling to accept of their offers, 
but upon two conditions; the firſt, that they ſhould nominate 
the pope's 'vicar [the biſhop ot Orvieto] his co-partner; the 
ſecond, that the pope's conſent ſhould; be granted him, which 
(he told them) he flattered himſelf he ſhould obtain. ** On the 
one hand, he hazarded nothing in thus making his court to 
the holy father; and, on the other, he well knew, that the 
biſhop of Orvieto would carry a title, only, and no authority. 
The people granted his requeſt, but paid all the honours to 
him; he poſſeſſed the authority without reſtriction; the good 
biſhop appeared a mere ſhadow apd veil to his enterprizes. 
Rienzi was ſeated in his triumphal chariot, - like an jdol to 
triumph with the greater ſplendor. He di miſſed the people 
replete with joy and hope. He ſeized upon the palace, where 
he continued after he had turned out the ſenate; and, the 
ſame day, he began to dictate his laws in the capitol.” This 
election, though not very pleaſing to the pope, was ratified by 
him ; nevertheleſs, Rienzi meditated the obtaining of a title, 
excluſive of the papal prerogative. - Well verſed in the Ro- 
man hiftory, he was no ſtravger to the extent of the tribugi- 
tial authority; and, as he owed his elevation to the people, he 
choſe to have the title of their magiſtrate. He aſked it, and 
it was conferred on him and his co-partner, with the addition 
of deliverers of their country. Our adventurer's. behaviour 
in his elevation was at firſt, ſuch as commanded effecm and 
reſpect, not only from the Romans, but from all the neigh- 
bouring ſtates. His contemporary, the celebrated Petrarch, 
in a letter to Charles king of the Romans, gives the follow- 
ing account of him: —“ Not long ſince a moſt remarkable 
man, of the plebeian race, a perſon. whom neither titles nor 
virtues had d . until he preſumed to ſet himſelf up 
for a reſtorer of the Roman liberty, has obtained the biokef | 
authority at Rome. So ſudden, fo great is his ſucceſs, that 
* | 


this man has already won Tuſcany and all Italy. A 


Europe and the whole world are in motion; to. ſpeak the 
whole in one word, I proteſt to you, not as a reader, but as 


an eye-witneſs, that he has reſtored to us the juſtice, 
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ph cap 1 to the moſt exalted Nt, to: move 
rightly, in a rt wherein he muſt breathe an air be has 
been unaccuſtomed to, TP: wy” aſcended by degrees the ſu 
1 of . Riches N power: dazzled, the 
| np fb s cavalcade A W nd formed in his mind 
Naa a e. to. thoſe of, princes born to empire. Henos 
N Ink bis table, ang tyranny took poſſeſſion of : his 
heart. The pope. coriceived his deſigns contrary to the ina 
tereſts of what. is called the holy ſee; and the nobles, whoſe 
power it had been his ebnen endeavours to depreſs; con. 


ſpired againſt, him: they ſucceeded; and Rienzi was forced to | 


vit an authority he. had | poſſeſſed little more than ſix months: 
It t was to a recipitate flight that he was indebted, at this 
juncture, 923 is life; and to different diſguiſes for his ſubſe- 
vent PEO. Having made an ineffectual effort at 
Rome: and * not knowing where, to find a new reſource to 
carry, on. Zus, he took. a moſt bold: ſtep, conformable 
ro that { 10 Which had ſo often aſfiſted him in ls for- 
king er oi. He determined to go to Prague, to Charles 
ans, whom the year before he had ſummonec 

to 0 4 her who he forcſaw; would deliver him up 
to a W 4, Pope highly ed againſt him. He was e 

nt to Avignon, and there thrown into a priſo 

No he continued three years, The diviſions and diſtur- 
bances in Italy, occaſioned: by the number of petty tyrants 
that had eſtabliſhed themſelves in the ecclefiaſtical terri Nanny 
and even at Rome, occaſioned his enlargement. Innocent! 
the ſixth, who ſucceeded Clement in the papacy, ſenſible: that! 
the Romans ſtill entertain an affection for our hero, and 


believing that his, ee t would teach bim to act withe 
d formerly done, as well as, that 


more moderation - than he 
19 gratitude would oblige him, for the remainder of his life; td 
preſerve an inviolable attachment to the holy ſee, (by-whoſe! 
favour be ſhould be re-eftablithed),” thought him u. proper 
inſtrument to aſſiſt bis deſign of reducing thoſe other ty tanta; 
and therefore, not only give him his * but alſo ap 
pointed him governor and ſenator of Rome. He met with: 
many obſtacles to the. aſſumption of this, newly- granted 
authority, all 'yhich, bye cunning. and refolution,; he at-length* 


overcaine, | But Zivis Way | to his paſſions, Which were im 
moderately warm, inclined him to cruelty,: he excited ſu lf 


84.7 a reſentment againſt. him, that he was | murde 


8. 13 «Such was the end of Nicolas Rienzi, one ZH 
of the oy ' renowned, men of the age; Who, after forming a 


cdnſpirac full of 2 ce, and executing! it in the 
of oft 155 whe \ woll F ſuch ſucceſs that he became 
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fovereign of Rome: after caufing plenty, juſtice, and liberty 
to flouriſh among the Ronde” after proteQing potentate 


* 


and terrifying ſovereign princes; after” being "arbiter , of 
crowned heads? after re eſtabliſhing" the ancient majeſty ana 
wer of the Roman republic,” and filling all" Europe. with 
boy ime during the ſeven months of his firſt reign; after - 
having compelled his maſters themfelves to confirm him in the 
authority he had uſurped againſt their inteteſts; fell at 
length at the end of bis ſecond, which laſted not four 
months, a ſacrifice to the hobility whoſe ruin he Had vowed, 
and to thoſe vaſt projects which his death prevented him from 
mins ion Ne 161 HT 33 
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RIGALTIUS (Nicol As), a very ingeniqus and learned 
man, was the ſon of a phyſician, and born at Paris in 1577. 
He was brought up among the Jeſvits, and afterwards admitted 
advocate; but, not being able to conquer the diſguſt he had 
conceived to the profeſſion of the law, he devoted himſelf en- 
tirely to the purſuit of polite literature. The public received 
the firſt fruits of bis labours in his Funus Parafiticum,” 
printed in 1596; the ingenuity and learning of which ſo 
charmed Thuanus, that he immediately took him into friend- 
ſhip, and made him the companion of bis ſtudigs. This ex- 
cellent perſon conceived a particular eſteem for him; as ap». 
peared, when he died in 1617, from naming him in his will, 
to ſuperintend the education of his children. He was cho- 
ſen, with Iſaac Caſaubon, to put the King's library into 
order; and in 1610, when that learned man went over to 
ſpend ſome time in England with James I, ſucceeded him in 
the office of librarian to the king. His majeſty conſerred on 
him other marks of diſtinction; made him procuter- general 

of the ſupreme court of Nancy, counſellor of the ent ; 
of Metz, and then intendant of that province. He died in 
1654, after having given numerous proofs of uncommon eru- 
dition. His labours upon Cyprian and Tertullian are what 
he is now chiefly remembered for. His notes are learned. 
and critical j but the matter of ſome of them ſhew him to 
have been not an exttaordinary 'good Catholic. He takes 
occaſion to obſerve, from a paſſage in Tertullian's Exhor- 
tation to Chaſtity,” that laymen have à right and power to 
conſecrate the euchariſt, when there is no N ity of 
recurring to the regular minifters ; and this, With oh. he- 
terodox ies of à ſimilar kind, not only gaye offence to thoſe of 
his own communion, © but even to ſome of ours. Ri- 
galtius, ſays Mr. Dodwell, „though an ingenious. and 
learned” critic, is by no means exact upon the fudjedts 6 
treais of: for, though of the Roman communicn, hie is often. 
found on the fide of the Calviniſts; and, When he meets 
8 Ne * net >. thin s Far 210 vf OI: 7 2135 with 
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trary to the *cuſtoms, not 9 his own, at 75 Ws unt. 
verſal church, he' remarks 
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| — re an 1 inter, mot 
Perpignan in 1663, and uſually. called the « pi rench NY al 
His native pläce, having the privilege of creating a noble 
every year, conferred the honour on their accompliſhed coun- 
ho 'Rigaud was alſo director of the Academy of Paint- 
His great excellence was in painting; portraits, "though. 
— are ſome hiſtorical pieces of Rigaud's to be found, He 
was Teriarkably happy in his reſemblances, and it is ſaid that 
they who 9 5 c io, of perſonal defects were feat ful of 
ſanng to him. He was one day painting a lady who bad a 
very large mouth, which. he obſeryed' ſhe took particu ar 
pains to contract, . Madam,“ faid he, << I entreat Jou not to 
diftreſs yourſelf, "fince you deſire it, Kip will: not put it all in.“ 
He was ſingularly ſuccefsful in painting tlie hands, but be 
was leſs ſo in his dra le died in 1743 | 
RINCON (ATN DEL), an eminent Spaniſh 1 painter, 
native of Guadalaxara. He was painter of the bed-chamber to 
Ferdinand tlie Catholic. His principal pieces are the oli x 
altar«pieee in the church of Robledo de Chabela, a town of 
the archbp. of Toledo likewiſe, in the church of St. John 
de los Reys, in the city of Toledo, the two portraits of 
Ferdinand and Iſabel, e called the Catholic Kings; 
and others in the royal apartments of Maid, *s of, the. 
city of Granada. He died in 1 $00. 


RINUCCINE (Octavio), an "kay 1 {ht Fi 
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who: went into France in” the ſuits 5 
He was the firſt inventor of the Oper enuity 
and taſte for mechaniſ , Tepreſemed | wet, a, the theatr 
with extraordinafy effect. He” was alſo a god 72 t, 14 
wrote many elegant pieces, which 2 5 publiſt 80 at Florence, . | 
at which place he died in 1621. 515 
*RIPLEY (Grosgz), and eminent Englit's marhemaician, | 
way canon of Le gton in Yorkſhire, 3 in t Fe oo 8 
IV. His bock, chlled 115 5 7 ounde 'of Alch 77 5. eon 
teyning ene Gus,” | M th great” repute among i 
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condat ra applauſe 1662, he ee 
ea formity, and ret e 6 his 8 at in the 


country, where be preached to. ſuch. as mity, 
and ' viſited the fick, having for ſary. 1 phyfic, 
After the Revolution, the people whom aan to, 


before formed n into a co Ihe dee | 
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their paſtor. He 8 ved. with, the Fans of his 
aeith 1516, ele . He ot 1 9 1 Treatiſe on Family-Re- 
gion.” 
FIT TERSHUSIUS (Can vpe), a learned. Gviliag, of 


Germany, was the ſon of ! lik ar Ritterſhuſius of 1 
| and born there. Sept. 25, 1560. He He was: taught Greek 

190 Latin in his own country; and then, in 15 R 
Held Where he applied himſelf. to the cixi mY 
without” n lecting the belles lettres, which. he cultivated 


his life. He was attacked by the 11 Buy in, Tn. town, i 


happily got over it. He went to in 238 ay to, profit 

by the lectures of Gifanius, Fa whom. he canons 

cular eſteem.” He began to travel in I 58 e | 
part of Germany, and came to Fobemis: __ afterwards, 


at Baſil in 1592, he then took the Ares 400 tor of law. 
He returned to Altort, to take the, profeſſor s chair, which the 
. He tad of the univerſity. had given him ſome time before. 
had many advantageous propoſals from other univerſities. 
of Germany and Holland, but his attachment to Altorf would 
nbt ſuffer him to accept them, He died at . in 1613. 
after . 0035 rried two wives, by who nine 
children. wo of his ſons, gorge . ind Neige diſtin⸗ 
guiſhed theinſelves in the repu lic of letters $i: N Georgs. 
wrote the lite of his 1 ec 
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Greek and Latin, e, 


l. upon, magy ancient,. 


of * Phedfus, 1698,“ 8vo, has carefully inſerted, the entire 
notes of Ritterſhufi jus, whom he call . Wp efnce Ger- 
maniæ ſu, 3 7 7 orriamentum, & non, minoris Galli 


decus. He publiſhed, N ber of Works in ASIA; 


ways, in his own particularly as A . 05 ; and. 20 c 
of ” Greek and Latin, in 1657, Bvo. 
ee . 
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RIZZTO” (David), er Rrecif an Nalin tmuffelan, and 
latenjft of. Totin, bur gor 18 Gidlic unden in "bid rofecken 
as on that account to merit a place in"this work: Ele was 
the ſon of à muffcin at Turin, where he Nas bort; aid,” 
mee eis e deen echt e SO, 
land, be afterwayds became famous thee för What he did, 3nd. 
what he ſuffered. He is ſuppoſed to have infuſed into the 
Scotch muſic a very ſtrong tin@ure of the Itälfan: for, finding 
the mufic of that "country fulceptible' of great improvement, 
he fer himſelf to poliſn and refine. it; and 3dopting, ſo far as 
the rules of his art would allow, that defultory melody”. 
which he found to be its characteriſtic, compoſed moſt of thoſe! 
rahep, 19 Nga the Scotch ſongs have for two'centuries' paſt 


been commonly ſyng. This has been üfüally tue general oe 
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nion, which, however, ſays my author, Bas nothing to 3 
port it bat vulgar tradition: it may be urged, adds he, char 
Rirzio was not a compoſer of any* kind.” The hiftorians,” 
and others who ſpeak of him, represent kim as 2 Iitenift and 
a ſinger ; and Sir James Melvil, who was perfonally acquainttd' 
with him, vouchfafes him'no higher chatacter than that of 'a 

metry fellow and a good muſician. '* "The'queen,” fays he, 

had three valets of her chamber, who ſang three parts, 
and wanted: a baſs to ſing the fourth part: "therefore, telling 
her majeſty-of this man, as one fit ta make the fourth in 

concert, he was drawn in ſometimes'tq fing with the reſt.” 


This was but the year 1564} 


He had art enough, however, to ayail himſelf of his fitua- 
tion. His ſervile condition had tauglit bim ſuppleneſs of 
ſpirit, and infinuating .manners, He quickly crept” into the, 
queen's favqut; and, het French ſecretary happening at that 
time to return into his own country, he was Tar by her. 
to that office. He began to make a figure it_cotirt, and to 
appear as 4 man of weight and conſequence Nor was he 
careful to abare .that'envy, which always attends ſuch an ex- 
traordinaty and rapid change of fortune: on the-contrary, he 
ſeems to Have done every thing to increaſe it, Vet it was not 
his exorbitant power alone Which exaſperated' the Scots; 
they, conſidered him as a dangerous enemy to the Proteſtant 
religion, and ſuſpe&ted that be held for this purpoſe a ſecret 
correſpandence | with che court of Rome. His prevalence, 
howeyer; Was very ſhott-lived ; for, in 166, certain nobles, 
with the lord PURE of their head, conſpired againſt him, 
and ae him in the queen's preſence with fifty-ſix 
\ ROBERTSON (Wu IAN), D. D. was born in Dublin, 
OA: 16, 1705. His. father was a Scotchman, who' carried 
on the linen - manufacture there; and his mother's name was 
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jana Allen, of a very reputable family in the biſhopric of 
Durham, whom his father | had ware in England. From: 
his childiood he was of a yery tender and delicate conſtitu- 
tion, particularly he laboured under a great weakneſs in his 
eyes till he was 12 years of age, and .he was then ſent to 
ſchool. He had his grammar-education under the famous 
Dr. Francis Hutcheſon, who then taught in Dublin, hut was 
afterwards profeſſor of philoſophy in the Univerſity, of Glaſ- 
goy, He went from Dr. Hutcheſon. to that Univerſity in 
1722, where he remained till the year 1725, and topk the 
degree of M, A, He had for his tutor Mr. John Lowdon, 
Raf, r of philoſophy ; and attended the lectures of Mr. 


oſs, profeſſor of humanity ; of Mr. Dunlop, - profeſſor. of 
reek; of Mr. Morthland, profeſſor of the Oriental lan- 
guages; of Mr, Simpſon, 2 of mathematics ; and of 
Dr John. Simpſon, profeſſor of N In the laſt: men- 
tioned year, a diſpute was reyived; which had been often agi - 
tated beforę, between Mr. John Sterling the principal, and 2 
ſtudents, about a right to chuſe à rector, , whole office and 
power is ſomewhat like that of the vice-chancellor of Oxford 
or Cambridge. Mr. Rabertſon took part with bis fellow- 
ſtudents, and was appointed by them, together with William 
Campbell, eſq. ſon of Campbell of Mamore, . whoſe family 
has ſince ſycceeded to the eſtates and titles of Argyle, to wart 
upon the p:incipal with a petition ſigned by mare than three- 
ſcore matriculated ſtudents, praying that he would, op the 
iſt day of March, according to the ſtatutes, ſummon an uni- 
verſity-meeting for the election of a rector; which petition 

he rejected with contempt. Wheręeupon the ſajd William 
Campbell, in his own name and in the name of all the peti- 
tioners, proteſted againſt the principal's refuſal, and took in- 
ſtruments in the hands of Cuthbert Steward, notary. public; 
and all the petitioners went to the houſe of Hugh Montgo- 
mery, elq. the unlawful rector, and there Mr. Robertſan read 
aloud the proteſt againſt him and bis authority, Mr. Ro- 
bertſon, by theſe proceedings, became the immediate object 
of indignation, and was the only one of w the ſubſcribers to 
the petition that was proceeded againſt. He was cited before. 
the faculty, 1. e. the principal and the profeſſors of the uni- 


verſity, of whom the principal was ſure of à majority, and, 
aſter a trial which Joh ſeveral days, bad the ſentente g 
expulſion pronounced againſt him; of which ſenteyce he de- 
manded-a copy ; by which it appears that Mr. Robertſon way 
ſo fully perſuaded of the juſlice of his cauſe, and the pro: 
priety of his proceedings, that he mpſt openly and ſtrenu- 

vſly acknowledged and adher:d to what lie had dong. Upon 


Ihis, Mr. Lowdon, his tutor, and Mr. Dunlop, Prat ha 
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Greek, wrote, letters to Mr. Rohertſon's father, aoquainting 
bind of what. A him that by ſon hat 
been expelled, not for any crime or immorality, but for ap- 
pearing very zealous in a diſpute about a matter of right bes 
tween te rincipal and the ſtudents [A]. Theſe, letters Mr. 
Robertſ 15305 incloſed in one from himſelf, relating his pro- 
ceedings and ſufferings in the cauſe of what he thought juſtice 
and right. . Upon this his father defired bim to take every 
ſtep he might think dmer to aſſert and maintain his on and 
his fellow-ſtudents claims. Hereupon Mr. Robertſon wer 
uß io London, and preſented a memorial to John duke of 
15 yle, containing the claims of the ſtudents of the univerſity 
of Glaſzow, their proceedings i vindication of them, and 
his own particular ſufferings in the cauſe. The duke re- 
ceived him very graciouſly, but ſaid, that“ he was little ac- 
quainted with things of this ſort;“ and adviſed bim © to apply 
to his brother Arclibald caxt of, Ilav, who-was better verſed 
in ſuch matters than he“ Accordingly he waited: on lord 
Ilay, who, upon reading the repreſentation of the caſe, ſaid. 
hne would confider of it.“ And, upon .confideration, of it, 
he was ſo affected, that he applied to the king for a commil-. 
ſion to viſit the Univertty of Glaſgow, with füll power to 
examine into and rectify all abuſes therein. In the ſummer. 
of the year 1726, the earl of Ilay with the other viſitors re- 
paired to Glaſgow, and, upon a full examination into the ſeveral 
injuries and abuſes complained of, they reſtored to the ſtudents 
the right of electing their rector; recovered the right of the 
univerſity, to ſend two gentlemen, upon plentiful exhibitions, 
to Baliol college in Oxford; took off the expulſion, of Mr. 
Robertſon, and ordered that particularly to be recorded 1n the. - 
proceedings of the e annulled the election of the 
rector who had been named by the. principal; and aſſembled 
the ſtudents, who immediately choſe the maſter of Roſs, ſon 
of lord Roſe to be their rector, &c, _Theſe things ſo ce fected 
Mr. Sterling, that he died ſoon after ; but the univerſity re- 
vived, and hath ſince continued ina moſt flouriſhing condition. 
Lord [lay had introduced Mr. Robertſon to biſhop Hoadly, . 
who mentioned him to archbiſhop Wake, and he was enter- 
tained with much civility by thoſe great prelates. As he was 
then too young to be admitted. into orders, he employed his 
time in London in yiſitivg the puhlie libraries, attending le- 
tures, and improving himſelf as Opportunities affered.... He. 
had the honour to be introduced to, lord-chancellor King, by 
a*very Kind letter from Dr, Hort, bilkop of Kilmore, and, 
bib with his loxdſhip. , In 1727, Dr, John, Hoadly, 
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as often, with his Joadly, 
| brother to the biſhop of Saliſbury, das gominated to. the. 
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boite biſkoprics'of Fern and Leiyblin in trefand.” Nerf. Re 
bertſon was introduced to Him by bis brother ; and, from a love 
of the naralt foluni, was Yefirons to go thither with him, Mr. 
' Robertſon then informed the archbithop of Canterbu | of bis 
deſign; and his Grace gave him a letter of recommendation to 
Dr. Goodwin, archbiſhop of Caſhel, who received him in a 
moſt friendly manner, but died ſoon after. The firſt perſon 
whom Dr, Hoadly. ordained, after he was conſecrated biſhop 
of Fertis, was Mr. Robertſon, whoſe letters of deacon's or- 
ders bear date January 14, 172); and in February the bi- 
ſhop nominated him to the cure of Tullow in the county of 
Carlow : arid here he continued till he was of age ſufficient to 
be ordained a prieſt, which was done November 10, 1729; 
and the next day he was preſented: by lord Carteret, then lord- 
Hentenant of Ireland, to the rectory of Ravilly in the, county 
of Carlow, and to the rectory of Kilravelo in the on of 
Wiclow'; and ſoon after was collated to the vicarages of the 
ſaid pariſhes by the biſhop of Ferns. Theſe were the only 
- preferments he had till the year 1738, when Dr. Synge, bi- 
thop of Ferns, collated him to the vicarages of Rathmore 
and Straboe, and the perpetual cure of Rahil, all in the 
county of, Carlow. Theſe together produced an income of 
about 2001, a year. But, as almoſt the whole lands of theſe 
pariſhes were employed in paſture, the tithes would have 
amounted to more than twice that ſum if the herbage had 
been paid for black cattle, which was certainly due by law. 
Several of the clergy of Ireland had, before him, ſued for this 
herbage in the Court of Exchequer, and obtained decrees in 
their favour. Mr. Robertſon, encouraged by the exborta- 


tions and examples of his brethren, commenced ſome ſuits in 
the CHOI for this herbage, and ſucceeded in every one 


of them. t when he had, by this means, doubled the value 
of his benefices, the Houſe of Commons in Ireland paſſed 
ſeveral ſevere reſolutions againſt the clergy who had ſued or 
would ſue for this new demand,” as they called it, which 
encouraged the graſiers to oppoſe it ſo obſtinately as to put a 
period to that demand. This proceeding. of the Commons 

rovoked Dean Swift to write * The Legion- Club.“ | Mr, 
Robertſon ſoon after publiſhed 'a 3 1 8 intituled, * A 
Scheme for utterly aboliſhing'the preſent heavy and vexatious, 
Tax of Tithe ;** the purport of which was, to pay the clergy. 
and impropriators a tax upon the land in lieu of all tithes. 
kr went through ſeveral editions: but nothing farther was 

ne in it. 27. pe SS AE oF ra 


In 1739, Lord Catheart (though Mr. Robertſon's perſon 


was quite unknown to him) ſent him, by Captain Preſcott, a 
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jon e heutcyant of Ireland, as a fer ſum not ds be de 
pended upon in carrying on his and his maſter/s deſigns. Cap 
tain Baxter upon this repaired to London, and complained 
of it to the duke of Ormond. . His father was at that time 
ſteward to che duke's eſtate. His grade, che was chen 
joined with other Engliſh nablemen in 2 correſpondence with 
the prince of Orange, recommended him to that prince, ho 
immediately gave him a company in his own forces. - In this 
ſtation he returned to England with the printe at che Rero- 
lution, and acted his part vigorouſly in e about that 

great event. While the Captain was land, he ee 
chat rematkable letter to Dr. Burnet, afterwards biſtrop of 
Saliſbury, which is inſerted in the biſhop's life at the end of 
the Hiſtory of bis own Times.” By this lady, who was 
extremely beautiful/ in her —— CUR much more ſo in her 
mind, Mr. Robeitſon had one and twenty children. There 

is a lntle poem written by him eight years after their mar- 
riage, and inſoribed to her, upon her needle-work, inſertec 
in the Gent. Mag. 1736. In 1743, Mr. Robert! on obtained 
the biſhop's. leave to nominate. a curate at Ravilly, 2 and to re- 
ide for ſome time in Dublin, for the education of his chil- 
dren. Here he was immediately invited to the cure of St. 
Luke's pariſh ; and in this he continued ſiwe years, and titen 
ee to Ravilly in 1748, che town air not agreeing with” 
him. While he was in the cure of St. Luke's, he, together 
with Mr. Kane Percival, then curate. of St. Mic an's, 
formed a ſcheme to raiſe: a fund for the ya yds of widows 
and children of clergymen- of the dioceſe: of Dublin, Which 
hath fince 1 "uy happy effects. In 1758, he loſt his 
wife. In. 1739, Dr. Richard Robinſon. was tranſlated from 
the See of Killalls to chat of Ferne; and, in his viſitation that 
year, he took Mr. Robertſon aſide, and told him, that the 
primate, Dr. Stone (who had been biſhops of Ferns; and had 
kept up a correſpondence with Mn. Robertſon); had recom- | 
mended him to his care and protection, and that he might NA 
therefore expect every thing in his power. Accottlingly, e 

firſt bent fice that became vacant in his lordſhip's preſentation | 

was offered. to him, and he thankfully accepted it. But, be- 

fore he could be collated to it, he had the- Free and "Candid, | 

Diſquiſiti put into his hands, which he had never ſeen © 

fore. ig/infpired hin with: ſuch "doubty as made him. 
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defer his attendance on the goc biſhop. His fordſtiip wrote 
to him again to come immediately for inſtitution. Upon this, 
Mr. Robertſon wrote him the letter Which is at the end of a 
little book that he-pabliſhed ſome years aſter, intituled. An 
Attempt to explain the words of Reaſon, ' Subſtance, Perſon, 
' Creeds,. Orthodoxy, Catholic Church, Subſcription, and In- 
dex Expurgatorius ; in which letter Mr. Robertſon returned 
his lordſhip the moſt grateful thanks for his kindneſs, but in- 
formed him that he could not comply wich the terms required 
by law to. qualify him for ſuch preferment. However, Mr. 
| Yo — at Ravilly performing his duty; only, 
thenceforward, he omitted the Athanaſian creed, &c.” This 
ve ſome people offence z- and, therefore, he thought it the 
oneſteſt courſe to reſign all his benefices together. which he 
did in the year 1764; and, in 1966, he publithed' his book 
way of apology to his friends for what he had done; and 
ſoon after leſt Ireland, and returned to London. In 176), 
Mr. Robertſon: preſented one of his books to his old Ana 
Mater the Univerſity of Glaſgow, and received in return a 
moſt obliging letter, with the degree of D. D. In 1568, the 
maſterſhip of the free · grammar ichool at Wolverhampton in 
Staffordſhire becoming vacant, the company of Merchant- 
Tailors, the patrons, unanimouſly conferred it on him. In 
1772, he was choſen one of the committee to carry on the 
bufineſs of the Society of Clergymen, &c. in framing and 
preſenting the famous petition to the Houſe of Commons of 
Great Britain, praying to be relieved: from the obligation of 
ſubſcribing aſſent and conſent to the Thirty - nine Articles, and 
all and every thing contained in the book of common prayer. 
After this he lived ſeyeral years at Wolverhampton, perform- 
ing the duties of his office, in the greateſt harmony with all 
forts of people there; and died, of the gout in his ſtomach, at 
Wolverhampton, May 20, 178, in the 39th year of his age; 
my was buried in the churchyard of the new church 
ere. K 8 5 n Ab W n 
_ ROBERTSON (Gogo), an eminent landfcape-painter, 
was, born in London. He was the ſon of a winermerchunt; 
and was intended to follow the 'buſinefs of his father; but he 
diſcovered, at an early period, ſo great an inclination and 


taſte for drawing, that he was obliged to cult'vate his genius. 


Mr. Robertſon travelled to, Italy under the patronage of Mr. 
Reckford,. to whom . Brydone's letters are dedicated.” Atter 
ſtudying for ſome time at Rome, he returded:'torFondon ; 
not meeting here with the: encouragement . he enpeded, he 
went to Jamaica; and to! this voyage the ꝓublie ate indebted 
bor ſix beautiful views of that Hand. Not choòfing to re- 
main in the Weſt Indies he returned to England, hd taught 
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dung ladies ſor a fubſiſtence. In his drawings, bis powers 
ps, ory but bis chief excellence —— of trees, 
in which his branches and leaves were peculiarly "admirable. 
He painted alſo in oil and Vintners! hall poſſeſſes a picture, 
by Robertſon, of Sr. Martin dividing his cloak; 517 57 
ROBERT SON (WII HIAANM), the! eminent and accom- 
pliſhed author of the Hiſtory, of Charles the Fifth,“ And of 
many other important hiſtorical works, was born in 1721. 
From his entlieſt youth he was indefatigable in his exertion#to* 
render himſelf eminent in Literature; and how far he ſuc- 
ceeded the lateſt poſterity will judge. His great works were” 
the Hiſtqry of Charles the Fifth,” a *© Hiſtory of Ame 
rica,” anda © Hiſtory of Scotland,“ in whibh is involved the 
ſtory: of Mary Queen of Scots. Perhaps all of theſe are en- 
titled to the critics praiſe ; bat it is the firſt which will ever 
be read with the greateſt pleaſure ard the moſt exalted hondur 
to his memory. The ſecond, namely, the Hiſtory of Ame 

rica,” is ſome what u finiſhed, and certainly leſs poliſhed in 

ſtyle, and leſs vigorons in obſervation and argument. Vet 
Dr. Robertſon had great aſhiſtance in his progreſs,” and more 
was expected by the wotld than the hiſtorian accompliſhed: © 
His biſtory of the unfortunate Mary has been the cauſe of 


great and acrimonious controverſy; but; perhaps, the ſolemn 


queſtion about her guilt or innocence of character muſt Ailt - 
wait for other documents, notwithitanding the united talents 
of a Robertſon, ; Stewart, and Whitaker, to ſay nothing of the 
ſubordinate writers; combined to remove the cloud which ob- 
ſcured it. Dr. Rabertſon was entitled to no leſs praiſe as a 
pious and zealous miniſter of the Goſpel than as an en- 
lightened' and elegant hiſtorian. His public diſcourſes, When 
miniſter of the Old Grey Friers in Edinburgh, were highly 

and deſervedly admired. The honours which he attained 
were not more than adequate to his virtues and his talents. 
He wag principal to the, Univerſiry of Edinburgh, hiſtorio- 
grapher for his majeſty for Scotland, one of his majeſty's 
chaplains in Scotland, and one of the miniſters of the Old Greys 
Friers pariſn in Edinburgh. He left two ſons and three 
daughters, and died in poſſeſſion of univerſal eſteem, as a 
ſcholar, a miniſter of the Goſpel, and a man, at Grange 

houſe, in Edinburgh. in % %%6ꝗ⅛ ůnñ ].... 
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RORBINS (BENTIAMIR), an Engliſh” mathematician of 
great genius and eminence, was born at Bath in Somerſet- 
ſhire, 190%. His parents were of low condition, and Qua- 
keis; and conſequently neither able, from tlieir cireom- 
ſtances, nor willing from their religious profeſſion, to have 
him much inſtructed in that kind of learning which they are 
taught to deſpiſe as human. Nevertheleſs, he made an early 
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and. ſurpriling progress, i various branches of feines and 11- 


terature, in the mathematics particulariy p and hib friends, be- 


ing deſirous that he might continue his purſuits, atid that his 
merit might not be buried in obſcurity; wiſhed that he 


could be properly recommended to teach this ſcience in Lon- 


don. Accordingly, a ſpecimen of his abilities was- ſent up 
thither, and ſhewn to Dr. Pemberton, 'the- author of the 
« View of Sir Iſaac Newton's Philoſophy ;? who, thence 
conceiving a good opinion of the writer, for a farther trial of 
his proficiency ſent him ſome problems, which Robins folved 
very much to his ſatisfaction. He then came t London, 
where he confirmed the opinion which had be pre- con- 
ceived of his abilities and knowledge. 

But though Robins was poſſeſſed of much more ſkill than 
is uſually required in a common teacher, 2 being very 
young, it was thought pfoper that he ſhould 'employ' ſome 
time in peruſing the beſt writers upon the ſublimer parts of 
the mathematics before he undertook publicly the inftruftion 


of others. In this. interval, beſides improving himſelf in the 


modern languages, he had opportunities of reading in parti- 
cular the works of Apollonius, Archimedes, Fermat, Huy- 


gens, De Witt, Sluſius, James Gregory, Dr. Barrow, Sir 


Iſaac Newton, Dr. Taylor, and Mr. Cotes. Theſe authors 
he readily underſtood without any affiſtance,' of which he 
gave frequent proofs to his friends: one was, à demonſtration 


of the laſt propoſition af Sir Iſaac Newton's treatiſe on qua- 


dratures, which was thought not undeſerving a place in the 
„ Philoſophical Tranſactions, No. 397, for 1727. Not 
long after, an opportunity offered of exhibiting to the pub- 


lic a ſpecimen, alſo of his knowledge in natural philoſophy. 


Tbe royal acadeniy of Sciences at Paris had propoſed; among 
their prize · queſtions in 1724 and 1726, to demonſtrate the 
laws of motion in bodies impinging on one another. John 


Bernoulli here condeſcended to; be à candidate; and, though 
his diſſertarion loſt the reward, he appealed to the learned 
world by printing it in 1727; he therein endea voured to eſta- 
bliſh Leibnitz's opinion of the force of bodies in motion, 


from the effects of their ſtriking againſt ſpringing-marerials; 
as fignor Poleni had before attempted to evince the ſame thing 
from experiments of bodies falling on ſoſt and yielding ſub- 


ſtances. But as the inſufficiency of Polent's arguments had 


been demonſtrated in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
No. 371, for 1722: ſo Robins publithed in the. Preſent 
State of the Republic of Letters,“ for May 1728, a confu- 


tation of Bernoulli's performance, which was allowed to be 
uaeaſnerhle . Strut ah * 
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Robins now. began to take ſcholars; and about this time 
quitted the garb and profeſſion, of a Quaker; fon having 
neither enthuſiaſm nor ſuperſtition in his nature, as became a 
mathematician,” he. ſoon got over the prejudices of education. 
But, though he profeſſed: to teach the mathematics only, he 
would frequently aſſiſt particular friends in other matters; for, 
he was à man of univerſal knowledge: and, the confinement 
of his way. of life not ſuiting his diſpoſition, which wa 
active, he gradually declined, it, and went into other. courſes 
that required more exerciſe. Hence he tried many laborious 
experiments in gunnery; believing, that the reſiſtance of the 
air had a much greater influence on ſwiſt projectiles than 
was generally ſuppoſed. Hence he was led to conſider thoſe 
mechanic arts that depended on mathematical principles, in 
which, he might employ. his invention; as, the cools 
of mills, 62 boiling of bridges, draining of fens, rendering 
of rivers. navigable, aud making of harbours. + Among other 
arts of this kind, fortification very much engaged his atten - 
tion ; wherein he met with opportunities of perſecting bims 
ſelf, by a view of the principal ſtrong places of Flanders, 
in ſome journeys he made abroad with perſons of dictine- 
uon. VVV J • 

On his return home from one of theſe excurſions, he found 
the learned here amiuſed with Dr. Berkeley's treatiſe, printed ; 
in 1734, intituled. The Analyſt;“ in which-an examina- | 
tion was made in the grounds of the fluxionary method, and | 
occaſion; taken thus to explode that method. Robins there- 0 
fore was adviſed to clear up this affair, by giving a full and | 
diſtin& account of Sir Taac, Newton's: doctrines in fach a. 85 
manner as to obxiate all the objections, without naming 
them, which had been advanced by the author of“ The 
Analyſt;“ and accordingly he publiſhed, in 1735. KX Diſ- 
cou concerning the nature and certainty of Sit Iſaae New- 
ton's method of Fluxions, and of prime and ultimate ratios.” of 
Some even of thoſe, who; had written againſt The Analyſt : 
taking exception at Robins's manner of deſending Sir Iſaac: 

Newton's, doctrine, he aſterwards wrote tao or three addi- 
tional diſcourſes... In 1738, be defended Sit, Iſaac: Newton 
againſt an objection, contained in a note at the end of a EA. 
tin piecg, called Matho, five - Coſmotheoria.pyerilis,” “ 
written by Baxter, author of the Inquiry into the NA.? 
ture of the human Soul:“ and, the Fear after, printed “ Re-: 
marks on Euler's Treatiſe of Motion,“ on Smiths 
« Syſtem, of Optics, and on Jurin's ! Diſeourſe of diſtinds 
mean time Robins's performances were not conſined to ma- 
thematical' ſubjects: tors. in 1739, diere came out . | 
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phlets upon political affairs, which did him great honour. 
The firſt was intituled, Obſervations on the preſent Con- 
vention with Spain:“ the ſecond, © A Narrative of what 
paſſed in the Common * Hall of the citizens of London, aſ- 
ſembled for the Election of a Lord Mayor :” the third, “ An 
Addreſs to the Electors and other free Subjects of Great Bri- 
tain, occaſioned by the late ſucceſſion; in which is contained 
2 particular Account of all our Negotiations with Spain, and 
their Treatment of us for above Ten Years paſt. Theſe 
were all publiſhed without his name; and the. firſt and laſt 
were ſo univerſally eſteemed, that they were generally Jeputed 
to have been the production of the great man himſelf, who 
was at the bead of che oppoſition to Sir Robert Walpole. 
They proved of ſuch conſequence to Mr. Robins as to oc- 
caſion his being employed in a very honourable poſt; for, the 
patriots at length gaining ground againſt Sir Robert, and a 
committee of the Houſe of Commons being appointed to ex- 
amine into his paſt conduct, Robins was choſen their ſecre- 
tary. But after a committee had preſented two reports of their 
| 13 a ſudden ſtop was put to their farther progreſs, 


Tv 


a compromiſe between the contending 'parties. 
In 1742, being again at leiſure, he publiſhed a ſmall, trea- 
tiſe, intituled, New. Principles of Gunnery :” containing 
the reſult of many experiments he had made, by which are 
diſcovered the force of gun-powder, and the difference in the 
reſiſting power of the air to ſwift and ſlow motion. This 
treatiſe was preceded by an account of the progreſs which mo- 
dern fortification had made from its firſt riſe ; as alſo of the 
invention of gun-powder, and of what had already been per- 
formed in the theory of gunnery. Upon a diſcourſe con- 
cerning certain experiments being publiſhed in the ? Philo- 
ſophical Tranſactions,“ in order to invalidate ſome opinions 
of Robins, he thought proper, in an account he gave of his 
book in the ſame Tranſactions, to take notice of choſe ex- 
periments: and, in conſequence of this, ſeveral diſſertations 
of his on the reſiſtance of the air were read, and the expe- 
riments exhibited before the Royal Society, in 174 and 1747 
for which he was preſented with a gold medal by that fo- 
ety. © AF tous. at. 35 alt Bb O34 TOP, HO hs IS 
* 1748, came out lord Anſon's Voyage round the 
World: which; thougb it carries Walter's name in the 
title · page, was in reality written by Robins. Of this voyage 
the public had, for ſome time, been in expectation of ſeeing an 
account, compoſed under his lordſhip's own inſpection: for 
which purpoſe ' the Rev. Richard Walter was employed, as 
— bong chaplain to- the Centurion the greateſt part of the 
expedition. Walter had accordipgly almoſt finithod bis dale, 
51814 ET „„ © 4 
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Wa ende! i abr Air dur deſert from Matas 
1 ; when he propoſed to print his work by fubſeripty 
It was thought proper, ns. that an' — judge ſhould 
firſt review. and corre@ it, and Robins was aj Pale ; 
when, upon examination, LA was reſolved, that 4 
Would be written entire by Robins,” and that what W 7 
had done, being almoft'a taken vethatim from the} Rb, 
ſhould. ſerve as materials only. Hence the introdattiont en- 
tire, and many diſſertations 1 the body of the book, were 
compoſed by Robins, Without teodvihg "the leaſt hint am 
Walter's manuſcript ; 3 and what ue h thence 1 5 
regarded. chiefly my Yew. and the. weather,” th 1 | | 
Feger 108 di „ ofBtipy, ſouridings,' rings, 
e Qualities e ground they anchored ön, oh ſvcHk pat- 
fea. as 9 85 1 up! a kalter J uc unt. No produc- 
tion of this kindieVer met wich 2 more favorable rer. 
four large impfeſñbnb being 1010 off witlün a deelvemotntk: 
it has Bork tranſlated into moſt of the European languages; 
and ol e its e having been tepeatedly fe- 
printed in various bag The fifth edition at London in 1 1749 | 
was reviſed $0 correAed | by Robins Himſelf. 
Thus, bes 0 Re for his puny, In wikt wii, 1s as 
requeſted pole an apology for the 50 9 1055 affair at 
reſton P. 1 Stella his was prefi 6d a8 2 preface to 
„The Report bf the Proceedings and Opinion of the Boatd of 
General Officers on their examination Ing the conduct of 
L gig 2 Sir John Cope, & printed at Leh | 
in 1749 this. preface was e mea,” after $i in its 
kin.” Wes rArds hene had, by the hid ur of 555 Aa, - 
opportunities of making farther experi ment in 85 
which Trave been publiſhed fince his end. "He 2 
little contributed to r made in the p Sis 
vatory.at Greenwi y ,pfocuring for it, through 5 0 hi 
reſt the . noble 155 a ſecond mural. hinge. t 5 


one inſtruments, by w ch it is become per 
pleteſt obſervatory in the. orld. His reputation. being nov 
arrived at its full height, he was offered "the Clivice of ty 
very confiderable employments. 48 100 900 "was tc go %% 
Paris, A8 one, -of the ee f or adult ing 'the AS” 
Acadia; the other, "to be engineer abe to the Eaft- India N 
companys. whoſe forts, being in a me! ens cenditioh, + 
wanted a'Capable perſon n,to put them into 4 poſture. of defence. _ 
This latter e accepted, as. it was ſuitaþle.to. his Pius, 15 
as the KIDS ierms were both kdy-ntageous' and "ous- 
rable. He deſigned, if he bad remained in Kugland, to hae 
written, 7 a 50 part of the” Up * bond, the World; , 
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as appears by a letter from lord Anſon to bim, dated * Bath, 
Octo 22, 149. 5 5 2 | | r 


. 


Wen I laſt ſaw you in town, I forgot to aſk you, whe- 


tber you intended to publiſh the | ſecond volume of my 
Voyage before you leave us; which, I.confeſs, I am very 
ſorry for. If you ſhould have laid aſide all thoughts of fayour- 
ing the world with more of your, works, it will be much dif- 
appointed, and no one in it more than , your very-much 
obliged humble ſervant, Aus w.. "Tr 
Robins was alſo preparing an enlarged. edition of his 
New Principles of Guiigery :” but, having provided him- 
felf with a complete ſet of aſtronomical and oche᷑ inſtrumeuts, 
ſor making obſervations and experiments in the Indies, he 
departed hence 8, Fhctpes in 1749; and, after a voyage in 
which the ſhip was near being caſt n at the Indies, 
July 13, 2750; There he immediately ſet about his proper 
Ze < with un wearied diligence, and formed complete plans 


for Fort St. David. and Madraſs: but he lived not to put 


them into execution. For, the great difference of the climate 


being beyend his conſtitution to ſupport, he Was attackdd by 
2 fever in September ; and, though be recovered gut of this, 
yet about cight months after he fell into a languifhing condi- 
tion, in which he continued till his death, which happened 
July 29, 1751. By his, laſt will, he left the publiſhing of 
his mathematical works to his honoured and intimate friend 


Martin Folkes, efq. preſident of the Royal Society, And to 
James Win M. D."doRa of phykic; but, the Wenger of 
theſe gentlemen being incapacitated by z paralytic” diforder for 
foras time before his death, they were afterwards publiſhed 
by the latter, in 2 vols. 8yo, 1761. e e, d 7-2 
ROBINSON (RozerT) was a native of Staffham in 
Norfolk; be was educated at the endowed grammar: ſchool of 
learning in that county, and, in his aſcent through the gra- 
dations of that ſchool, diſplayed both diligence and talents. 
In claſſical literature he was ſuch an early. totes that wiſhes 
| were excited, in the breaſt of his mother and friends, to place 
him in a line connected with ſcience, and ſend him to'college ; 
but the ſcantineſs of his parents income not allowing thoſe 
wiſhes to be gratified, he was devoted to trade; aud, though 


air-drefler, ill calculated for the"taſk' of combing wigs and 
N hair. Robinſon, in this ſituation, devoted the greater 
dart of his time to reading and otherwiſe improving himſelf. 
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Roninon =» 289 
of Methodiſm, and was far more delighted in fioging bymns 
than ſhaving of cuſtomers. 
The powerful eloquence of his ſpiritual father, George 
Whitfield, had gradually the effect of animating lim to at- 
tempt a fmilar rain; and, baviug, before the regular ex 
2 of 25 Ae obtained bis 1 of fs 
er, who of making him an expert. tonſor, Ro- 
bin nſon with joy IN. down the bafon and razor, and left off 
handling the Block 8 nobler employ of thumping the 
a pt Johnſon ſaid of 8 that be worked longer at the | 
than he choſe El acknowledge; 5 to the honour of our . 
hero of Crutched Friers, though, oh, in after. ifa, he was 'not ſa- 2 7 


licitous to make his fortne al rhe on a of- . 


hot yet, . mY ed to own | 
"The commie cement . in the Me- | 

' thodiſt line AR of 1 N op native ce N the fe. 
vourite A Were of is early Aout gd was Solomon's ſong. 


is, he ſcems to haye been a fervid enthuſiaſt; as 
moſt men, 15 conhderable genius (in which, number we a 
willing to allow Robinſon a" place) are in one way or ang- 
cher; the Fre of that genius broke foxth on many occafions, 

and in ſome accounts for the glaring. inconfiſtency'of 

his conduct and opinions at different periods of his life. | 

| Robinſon did not continue long with the Methodiſts, nor 

at Norwich. From methodiſt preacher he became a Baptiſt | 

preacher, and the head of a numetous congregation of chat 

ſect at W b Here he continued miyy fears preaching 
do crowded. and reſpeQable audiences, and frequently per- 

e the rites of public baptiſm, according to the practice | 

of his (eQ, at Whittlesford near Cambridge. 

So generally eſteemed and beloved was. Robinſon by his 
auditors at Cambridge, that they united to creſt a new and 
elegant e books,” for the diſplay of his oratorical po]. 
ers; which, however, were frequently interrupted by the im- 
pertinent viſits of ſome Leo ne under - graduates, a againſt 
whom he was finally to ap al the laws of his 
country; and this appeal N the e of the © 
aſſembly. _ This ſeems' to be the paring of his life moſt happy 
and faultleſs. He had no as yet publicly engag aged in abſtr ined | 
| theological diſputation ; .he;vigilantly perfor orched the duties of 
| his paitoral office; and, if ſome of the younger ſtudents of the 

Univerſity, in the gary of youthful intemperante, had in- 
ſulted him; he was amp Vrepaid for it by che friendſhip and 
protection of many of 2 Swot worthy and learned members; . _ 
tor, he embraced every dpportunity which that univerſity af. 
forded of making. anden tor 15 ective education, upd be 5 8 
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faed à courſe of reading extenſive and varied. Thie pul 
libraries were not only open to him, but he was al fowed th 
ivilege of having books from them at his own babitation. 
The general eſteem in which he was Holden, among man 
eminent members of the eſtabliſhed church, for erudition 
and talents, was greatly increaſed by the publication 6f is 
celebrated Plea of the divinity: of, Chtift,” Which was 
publiſhed, in, anſwer to the apology of Theophilus lindſey, 
and, which his biogtaphe obſef es, was © genefall conſidered, 
at the time, as the beſt defence of the diyinity of Chriſt that 
had been publiſhed.” Soon after the publication of this tract, 
handſome propoſals, we are told, were ade him, if he would 
enter within the pale of the church ; but they were modeſtly 
though firmly rejefted. The tract was anſwered' with ſome 
aſperity by Lindſey; but Robinſon, though preſſed to. it, re- 
turned no reply, which made ſome perſons ſaſpe& the ſince- 
rity of his belief. e 8 


and an * Eſſay on the compoſition pf a Sermon,“ 
pieces have conſiderable merit; and, with his other publi- 
cations, and the profits of his farm, brought him a conſide- 
rable ſum of money, which he laid out in purchaſing houſes 
and ground around him. In 1785, his fame as a Writer and 
preacher having long before reached London, he was invited 
to-read lectures to the Baptiſts of the Metropolis, and to 
commence a new hiſtory of that order of religioniſts on ad- 
vantageous terms. Thoſe, terms were acceded to; and Ro- 
binſon ſpent one week of every month in London, preaching, 
reading lectures, and conſulting the,bboks and manuſctipts of 
the Britiſh Moſeum, of which his friend, Dr; Gifford, was 
ſub-librarian, In the end, however, this project appeared abor- - 
tive; Robinſon's preaching was not ſo much admired in Lon- 
don as at Cambridge, whitber he, in no long time, retyrned, 
and new-modelled the © Hiſtory of Baptilm,” which em- 
+  ployed a conſiderable portion of his remaining life. That life, 
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pp by 0 cloſe 3 was yas inns at 1 
mingham, w 1 1 had gone for the recovery « of his heal 

on. 2 viſit to Bu Prieftly, i in the ſummer of ” and Ms 
he had reached he 55th year of Tus age. we Ber r, his bio- 
grapher, records itas a remarkaple 5 a drea ing 5 0 


was to die ſoftly, ſuddenly, and alone: KB wiſh was. edn 
im; for, be died abſent from his family, and d quietly, at mid- 


ni 8 > | 
OBERTELLO (Fance), telt Philoſophy 1 
eee with grea reg at Lucca, Piſa, Bologna, and 
Padua ; at which ch laſt p place he died in 1567. He wie author 
of a © "Treatiſe on Hiſtgry ;” 59 of > e r er on ſome of 
the W's 1 * atin poets ;” of the Private Life and Man- 
ners of the. Romans under the E mperors "wu and of various 
other writin | ER 
 OCrFOucaULT tf Choi Als © of ) ), a great 
nius among the. French, was born. in 161 3 and died in 
1680. He is inſerted here on account of a fmajl oth 
of + Maximes, ou Sentences :? of which Voltaire has not 
ſcrupled to ſay, tha. it contributed more than any perform- 
ance to form the taſte of the French. nation, and give it a 
true reliſn o f propriety. and corre neſs. Though there 
is, cane he, but one truth runnin through this 
whole piere, namely, that ſelf. love is the pting of all our 
actions and determinations ;. yet this thought preſents itſelf 
under ſuch a variety of forms as neyer fail to ſtrike with 
new ſurpriſe. It is not ſo properly a book itſelf, as à ſet of 
materials to embelliſh a. bopk. This little collection was 
much read and admired: it accuſtomed our authors to think, 
and to compriſe their thoughts 1 in a lively, correct, and deli- 
cate, turn of phraſe ; which -was a merit utterly unknown to 
any European writer ; before him fince the reyival of Letters.”, 
We, have alſo of this noble author Memoires de la Rẽ- 
gence de la Reine Anne & Autriche, written with great ſenſe 
and a: deep penetration. .** His Memoirs,” ſays Voltaire, 
are ſtill read; and his Maxims are known b 
ROCHESTER. (Joun WII Nor, carl of), a great wit 
in the reign. * Charles . was the ſon of Henry earl of Ro- 
cheſter; who bore à great part in the civil fads, and was the 
chief manager ow the. king's preſervation. 755 the battle of 
Worceſter. He was born in April, 1648; and was educated 
in grammar and claſſical litera in the free ſchool at Hur- 
ford. Here he acquired the Latin to ſuch perfection, that to 
bis dying. day lie retained a quick reliſh for the beauties of 
ez and afterwards. became exaCtly verſed in the 
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be was admitted a nobleman of Wadham-college in Oxford, 
under the inſpection of Dr. Blandford, afterwards biſnop of 
Oxford and Warceſter; and, in 1661, was with other noble 
perſons created maſter of arts in convocation: at Which time, 
Wood ſays, he and none elſe was admitted very affectionately 
| into the fraternity by à kiſs" from the chancellor of the uni. 
| verſity, Clarendon, who then fate in the fupreme ehair. - 
' Afterwards he travelled into France and Italy; and at his re- 
turn frequented the court, which, the ſame Wood. obſerves, 
and there is reaſon to believe very truly, not only debauched 
his manners, but made him a perſect Hobbiſt in principle. 
In the- mean time, he became '6ne of the gentlemen of the 
bed-chamber to the king, and comptroller of Woodſtock 
park. In 1665, he went to ſea with the eart of Sandwich, 
who was ſent to lie in wait for the Dutch Eaſt-India fleet; 
and was in the Revenge, commanded by Sir Thomas Tiddi- 
man, when the attack was made on the port of Be in 
Norway, the Dutch ſhips having got into that port. It was 
a deſperate attempt ; and, during the whole action, the carl of 
Rocheſter ſhewed the greateſt reſolution, and gained a high | 
reputation for courage. He ſupported this reputation in a ſe- 
cond expedition, but afterwards loſt it in an adventure with 
lord Mulgrave; of which that noble author, in the memoirs - 
of himſelf, gives a particular account. It exhibits ſame traits 
of the earl of Rocheſter's character; and therefore, though 
ſomewhat tedious and wordy, we will tranſcribe jt into this 
memoir." I was informed”, ſays lord Mulgrave, * that 
the earl of Rocheſter had ſaid ſomething of me, which, ac- 
cording to his cuſtom, was very malicious. I therefore ſent 
colonel Aſton, a very mettled friend of mine, to call him to 
account for it. He denied the words, and indeed TI was ſoon 
convinced he had never ſaid them ; but the mere report, though 
J found it to be falſe, obliged me, as I'then fooliſhly thought, 
to go on with the quarrel; and the next day was appointed 
for us to fight on horſeback, a way in England a title un- 
uſual, but it was his part to chuſe, '. Accordingly, I and my 
| ſecond lay the night before at Knightſbridge privately, ta 
avoid the being ſecured at London ypon any ſuſpicion ; and in 
the morning we met ti. e lord Rocheſter at the place appointed, 
who, inſtead of James Porter, whom he affured Aſton he 
would make his ſecond, brought an _errant life-guard man; 
whom nobody knew. To this Mr. aſton took exception, 
upon the account of his being no ſuitable adverlary ; eſpecially 
conſidering how extremely well he was mounted, whereas we 
had only a couple of pads: upon which, we all agreed to 
fight on foot. But, as my lord Rocheſter and I were riding 
into the next field in order to it, he told me, that he * 
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firſt choſen to fight on horſeback, becauſe he was ſo weak 
with a certain diſtemper, that he found 5 unfit at 3 
way, much leſs on foot. I was extremely ſurpriſed, becauſs 
at that time no man had a better reputation for courage; and I 
took che liberty of 'repreſeating what. a ridiculous ſtory it 
would make, if we returned without fighting, and therefore 
adviſed him for both our ſakes, eſpecially for his own,, to 
conſider better of it, fince I muſt be obliged in my own de- 
fence to lay the fault on him, by telling the truth of the mat-' 
ter. His anſwer was, that he ſubmitted to it; and hoped, 
that I would not defire the adyantage of having to do with 


any man in ſo weak a condition. I replied, that by ſuch an 


argument he had Oy tied my hands, upon condition 
that I might call our ſeconds to be: witneſſes of the whole bu- 
ſmeſs; which he conſented to, and ſo we parted. . When we 
returned to London, we found it. full of this quarrel, upon 
our being abſent ſo long; and therefore Mr. Aſton thought 
himſelf obliged to write down every word and circumſtance .. 
of this whole matter, in order to ſpread every where the true 
reaſon of our returning without having fought. This, being 
never in the leaſt contradicted or reſented by the lord Ro- 
cheſter, entirely ruined his reputation as to courage, of which 
I was really ſorry to be the occaſion, though nobody had ſtill 
a greater as to wit; which. ſupported him pretty well in the 
world, notwithſtanding ſome more accidenty of the ſame kind, 
that never fail to ſucceed one another, when once people know. 
a man's weakneſs, . wi 

The earl of Rocheſter, before he trayelled, had given 
ſomewhat into that diſorderly and intemperats way of living 
which the joy of the whole nation, upon the reſtoring of 
Charles N. had introduced; yet had fo far got the better of 
this at his return, that he hated, nothing more. But, falling 
into court- co - 'where theſe exceſſes. were continually 
ractiſed, he was brought back to it again: and the natural 
eat of his fancy, being inflamed with wine, made him 
fo peter wy Near that many, to be more. diverted hy 
that humour, ſtrove to engage him deeper and deeper in in- 
temperance. This at length ſo entirely ſubdued him, that, as 
he told Dr. Burnet, he was for five years together continually 
drunk: not all the while under the viſible effect of liquor, 
but ſo inflamed in his blood, that he was never cool enough 
to be maſter of himſelf. There were two principles in the 
natural temper of this lively and witty earl, which carried 
him to great exceſſes; a violent love of pleaſure, and a diſpo- 

ſition to extravagant mirth. Ihe one involved him in great 

ſenſuality, the other led him to many odd adyentures and fro- 
lics, Once he had diſguiſed himſelf fo, that his neareſt 
2585 n H 4 fjctieudz 
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ke could-net hive kioas: kim asd i er ined 
ſtreet for an Italian mountebank, where he praftiſed-phy 
for ſome weeks. He diſguiſed himſelf often-as a porter, or 0 
a beggar; ſometimes to follow ſome mean amours, which, 
fur the variety af them, he affected. At other times, merely 
for divenſion; he would go about in add ſhapes; in which he 
_ ated his part ſo naturally, that "gs > who were in the 
| ſecret, and ſaw him in theſe. ſhapes, could perceive nothing 
by which he mighr be diſcovered. He is ſaid to have been a 
ecrous and good-natured man in cold blood, yet would go 
far in his heats after any thing that might turn to a jeſt or 
Wee diverſioi; and he laid out himſelf very freely in 
libels and ſatires, im which be had ſo peculiar a talent of mix- 
ing wit with malice, that all his compoſitions were caſily 
known. Andrew Marvell, who was bimſelf a reat wit, uſed 
to ſay, ** that Rocheſter was the only man in England who 
had the true vein of ſatire.” “ | 
Thus,“ ſays Dr. Johnſon, in a courſe: of drunken 
gaiety, and groſs ſenſuality, with intervals of ſtudy perhaps yet 
more criminal, with an avowed contempt of all decency and 
order, a total diſregard to every moral, and a reſolute denjal 
of every religious obligation, he lived worthleſs and uſeleſs, 
and blazed out his youth and his health in laviſh voluptu- 
ouſneſs ;. till, at the age of one and thirty, be had exhauſted 
the fund of life, and ee melt to 2 lune of nee 
and decay. . 


Oc. 1770, when he was flonly. recovering! Conn: a' you. 
difeaſe he was viſited by Dr. - Burnet, upon an intimation 


that ſuch a viſit would be very agreeable to him. —_— 

into great freedom with that divine, fo as to open to 

Bis thoughts both of religion and morality, and to give mm 
a full view of his paſt life: upon which the doctor viſited 


Gs bi often, till he went from London in April following, and 


once or twice after. They canvaſſed at various times the 
principles of morality, natural and revealed religion, and 
Ohriſtianity in particular ; the reſult of all which; as it is faitli- 
fully related by Dr. Burnet in the book above cited, (a book, 
which, Dr. Johnſon obſerves, © the-ctitic ought to read for 
its. elegance, the philoſopher for its arguments, and the ſaint 
for its piety,”), was, that this noble earl, though he had lived 


the life of an atheiſt 'and a lbertine,. yet died the: death of a_ 


good chriſtian» and moſt ſincere penitent. The philoſophers 
of the preſent age will naturally ſuppoſe, that his contrition 
and conviction were purely the effects of weakneſs and low: 
ſpirits, which ſcarcely ſuffer a man to continue in bis ſenſes,” 
and certainly not to be maſter of himſelf; but Dr. Burnet 
nn ply to any been * qo ſuch orb as eitber 
f Is + 1 8 n 
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take or weakened his upderfianding, nor reed: 15 
the ae or'Yapours, or under the power of melznchol 
The reader may judge for bimſelf from the folloy 5k, 5 Fl 
art La a letter from the earl to Dr. Baron, 
40 ock-park, June 25, 1680, Oxfordſpire.” 2 11 45 
Wo, br Ops but ſome en e * 
doctor. 85 N ry 
+. My moſt HON Dr. Bonvzr,. 


>. My ſpirits and body. decay ſo. equally together, that, I 
ſhall write you a letter as weak as I am in perſon. I begi 

to value churchmen above all men in the world, &c. "If 
God be yet pleaſed to ſpare me longer in this world, I hope 
in your converſation to be exalted to that degree-of. piety, 
that the world may ſee how much 1 ahhor rg 4 fo long 
loved, and how much I glory in repentance, and, in, God's 
ſervice, Beſtaw your prayers upon me, that God would ipare 
me, if it be his good will, to ſhew a true repentance and. 
amendment of liſe for the time to come; or elſe, if the Eo] 
pleaſeth to put an end to my worldly. being now, that. he. 
would mercifully accept of my death- bed - repentance, - and 
perform that promiſe he hath: been pleaſed to taake,. that ; at 
what time ſoever a finner doth repent, he would receive. 

Put up theſe prayers, moſt dear doctor, to Almighty. God, 
for your moſt xg and. languiſhing ſervant, 


Roe — 


* a 


He died July 26 an without any convulſion, as fo 
much as a groan: for, though he had not completed his 33d 
year, yet, he was worn ſo entirely down, that nature was, 
unable to make the leaſt effort. He left behind him a ſon. 
named Charles, Who died Nov. 12, 1681; and three da ugh- 
ters. The male line ceaſing, Chatles II. conferted the 16 
of Rocheſter on Laurence viſcount Ki mpg worth. A younger, 
ſon of Edward earl of Clarendon, , _ 

The ear] of Rocheſter was a graceful and well-ſhaped per- 
ſon, tall, and well- made, if not a little too ſlender, as Burnet 
obſeryes. He. was exactly well-bred ; had a ftrange vivacity 
of thought, and vigour of expreſſion ; and his wit was ſubtle. 
as well as ſublime. For his ſtudies, they, were divided between, | 
the comical writings of the.ancients and moderus, the Roman 
authors, and books of phyſic ; for, the ill-ſlate of health, We 
which his irregular and diſſolute life brought upon him, made 5 
this laſt kind of reading neceſſary to him. His ſtyle Was, 
clear and ſtrong : and, when he uſed figures, they were very 
lively, yet far enough Gut of the common road. Boileau 
among the French, and Cowley among the Eogliſh wits, 
KY oe | 2 were 
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were thoſe he admired moſt. He loved to talk and write of 
ſpeculative matters, and did it with ſo fine a thread, that even 
- thoſe who hated the ſubjects his fancy ran upon, yet could 
not but be charmed witY his way of treating them. Upon 
the whole, nature had fitted him for great things ; and his 
abilities and knowledge, if he had applied them rightly, qua- 
lified him to have been one of the ' moſt extraordinary men 


4 


of his age and nation. | | 
His poems have been printed often, ſeparately and toge- 
ther. It is not eaſy to ſay what are his; for, after he had 
once obtained the character of a lewd and obſcene writer, 
every thing in that ſtrain was fathered upon him; and many 
pieces, not his, crept into the later eflitions of his works, We 
know not which can be called the beſt edition: ari handſome 
one, in 8vo, was printed for Jacob 'Tonſon' in 1705, con- 
fiſting of poems, his ſpeech under the character of a monnte- 
bank, and a tragedy called © Valentinian;” but many of his 
obſcene pieces are not inſerted in it. Mr. Walpole calls him 
< a man, whom the Muſes were fond to inſpire, and aſhamed 
to avow; and who practiſed without the Teak reſerve that 
fecret which can make verſes more read for their defects 
than for their merits. The art,” continues he, “is neither 
commendable nor difficult. Moraliſts proctatm loudly, that 
there is no wit in indecency : it is very true: indecency is far 
from conferring wit ; but it does not deftroy it neither. Lord 
Rocheſter's poems have-much more obſcenity than wit, more 
wit than poetry, more poetry than politeneſs. 3 
RODNEY (GrOoR OR . Es, lord Rodney), a gallant 
Britiſh admiral, was the ſon of a nayal officer, and born about 
the year 1718. His father commanded the yacht in which 
the king went backwards and forwards to Hanover, accom- 
panied by the duke of Chandos, and aſked leave in conſe- 
quence, that his ſon might be called George Bridges. Of the 
earlier Jife of lord Rodney but little is known ; we find him 
however, in 1751, arrived to the rank of commodore. In 
1759 he was made an admiral, and ſent to hombard Havre 
de Grace, to which he did conſiderable damage. In 1761, he 
was ſent againſt Martinico, and in 1762 was created, in re- . 
ward of his- ſervices, a knight of the bath. At this time, 
from negle& of his worldly affairs, he was reduced to great 
pecuniary difficulties, and obliged to leave his country. He 
refided in France at the commencement of the American war, 
and it is ſaid that the French court, thinking a fair opportu- 
nity offered, from the diſtreſſed ſtate of Rodney's affairs, 
offered him a high command in the French navy; but this 
be gallantly and indignantly rejected. Soon afterwards, lord 
Sandwich, then at the head of the admiralty, wrote to Sir 


— 
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George, and propoſed to him a high command in the ſervieß 
of his country. But here new difficytics occurred. His 
debts in France were large, and he found bimſelf unable to 
quit the kingdom in which he had Lay refuge. This how- 
ever was done away, and ſome ſay by French generofity ; he 
arrived howeyer in England, and, proceeding immediately on 
ſervige, in January, 1780, he took 19 Spaniſh tranſports 
bound from Cadiz to Bilboa, with a fixty-four gun ſhip, and 
five frigates. their convoy. In the courſe of the very ſame 
month, he fell in with the Spaniſh Fleet conſiſting of eleven 
ſail of the line, commanded by Don Juan de Langara. Of 
theſe he gave a good account ! one wag blown up in the en- 
gagement, five were taken and carried into. Gibraltar, and 
the reſt very much ſhattered. In the month of April of the 
ſame year, the Britiſh admiral] encountered admiral Guichen 
off Martinico, and completely beat him; though, from the 
unwillingneſs of the French to come to a cloſe engagement, 
he took none of their ſhips. At this period, his credit with 


his f ques was at the greateſt height ; he received the 
thanks of both houſes of parliament, and congratulatory ad- 
dreſſes from all parts of the Britiſh dominions. In 1781, in 
concert with general Vaughan, he took the iſland of St. Eu- 
ſtatius from the Dutch. This was certainly a vile neſt of 

Smugglers, but, nevertheleſs, the conduct of both the general 
and admiral were cenfured with reſpe& to their treatment of 

the inhabitants, But the victory which he obtained in 1932; 
on the glorious twelfth of April over the Count de Graſſe, ſoon 
effaced the tranſient impreſſions to his diſadvantage, On this 
truly- proud day for Britain, Sir George Rodney ſunk one ſhip 
and took five, among which the French admiral's own ſhip the 
Ville de Paris was one. This was his beſt act of public ſer- 
vice; a peace followed, and in return of his ſervices 'Sir 
George was a made a peer under the title of Baron Rodney; 

of Stoke, Somerſetſhire. He had alſo, a penſion of ' 20001. 

a year for himſelf, and his two immediate ſucceſſors; was 
made vice-admiral of .Great Britain ; and was alſo, for a'time, 
governor of Greenwich hoſpital. His. great character was 
intrepidity, a kind attention to his inferiors, and indefatigable 
attention to his duty, In Jamaica, a thouſand pounds was- 
yoted by the Houſe of Aſſembly, to erect a marble ſtatue in 
his honour; and his name will doubtleſs live among his 


countrymen as long as they 'ſhalt conſider great, and gallant 


actions entitled to their gratitude and honour, , , Kd 
ROE (Sir Thomas), an able ſtateſman and ambaſſador, 
was born at Low-Layton in Eſſex, about 1580; and ad- 
mitted into Magdalen-college, Oxford, in 1593. He was 
taken from the univerſity in a year or two; and, after ſpend · 
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ing ſome tim ein ane of the inns of court, aud in Ergee 
BE. made e Hußſe of the body to guern, izabeth. In 1604, 
1 Was kaighned by king James; and ſoon Hr ſent, 7 
Henry prince of Wales, to make at. Gee Ni America. 
3614, he. was ſent ambaſſador to the Great Fo 1 5 
court he continued till 1018. During his reſidence t 
eoployed, Kg zcalouſly. in the ſervice, ©: 1 
i chants EY 1620, he was dee a bange or tex 
7885 erſb ire; and, the year PR i ſent aha er 
Grand Scignor; in which ſtation ntinyed und 
* N Oſman,” Muſtapha, and Fe bs V.. In his 
. pillage to Onpla {antipople, 72 wrote à letter ta Villiers duke 
7 Buck ingh am, then lord high FM ogy of the 


eat increaſe "4 47 WE in the Mediterranean ſea; — 
s.cmbally, . Kat PA 777 55 faithful relation to his majeſt 
8nd the prince of 2 hath Jately happened in Con i 
e the death of ſultan Oſman, and th etting 
| Muſtapha his uncle,“ which was printed at 22 an in 
1 4t0. He kept a very cutjohs, account. of his nego- 
tiations at the Porte, 8 2 remained in manuſcript till 
740, when it was. publi Weep 85 ſociety for Nn 
arning, under this. title: 6s T egotiations of Sir, Tho 
mas Roe, in his Embaſſy to the Ottoman Porte, from the 
| Fear 1021 t 3628 inclufiye ; containing a great variety of cu- 
rious and important matters, relating not only to the affairs of 
, the Turkiſh re bus 'alfo to thoſe of the other ſtates of 
urope in that period.: his correſpondences” with the moſt 
\Myſtrjouvs perſons, for dignity or character, as, with the 
_ * queen of Bohemia, Bethlem Gabor prince of Tranſylvania, 
| oy ether potentates of different nations, &c. and many uſe- 
| Fal and inſtructive particulars, as well in relation to trade and 
commerce as to ſubjeds of literature; as, ancient manu; 
ſeri ts, coins, inſcriptions, and other antiquities,” folio. 
Ta his refidence i in the Eaſt, he made a large collection 
of yakyable, manuſcripts in the Greek and Oriental languages; 
which, in 1628, he preſented to the Bodleian library. He 
alſo brought over tlie fine Alexandrian manuſcript of the 
Greek Bible, ſent as à preſent to Charles I. by Cyril, Pa- 
triarch of Conſtantinople; which hath fince been tranſcribed 
| and publiſhed by Dr. Grabe. In 1629, he was ſent ambaſſa- 
5 for to mediate 2 peace between the kings of Folewl and-Swe- 
| He ſucceeded in his negotiation; and ſo much 
ok with the great Guſtayus Adolphus of oak weden, that he 
inſpired that king with a deſign, which he executed in 1630, 
of making 3 a deſcent into Germany to FRO the kj pe 
the empire. ' Adolphus, upon gaining the vi ory ipſic, 
ſent Sir Thomas a Biefent of _ ol in his Ie 1 8 uin 
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dam bi s um FW be being the Kid wh 
had adwiſed Pim WW dee war. He was afterwards etti ts tit 
other negötintion: Th 16407 lie was choſen Werde ales 
liament for the" univerſity'of Oxford; and ſhewed himfef's 
perſon of "great 3 r and experſenee as 

pears. from His printe he year after; he was 10 
ambaſſadof to tlie 5 veg en in order to mediate'the 
teſtorati6n of tHe late Kipg of Bohemia $ ſor! to the Palatinate: 
and, upon his return, made chancellor of the garter, ahd ot 
of the privy council; The enlamities of the nation, zm which 
he could not avbid having a ſhare, fiot only einbittered- hu 


life, but might contribute to ſhorten it; for, he died in "Nov. 
1644. Aft epitaph was compoſed for hich by Dr. Gerard 


Langbaine, but MEET ſet PP; N. "ay" be een 0 Wood's 
« Athen. Oxn . SEN 
He had all the abcornphiſhinetts of the ſtholar; the 
man, and the courtier. He leſt a grest huinber of manu. 
ſcripts behind bim; and, in 1738, pröpsſals Were publiſhes - 
for printing by ſabſcription, in 3 vols foi, „ The Negotia- 
tiotis and Embaffies of Sir Themas Roe, 'from 1620 to 
1644: but, the vndertakers not, meeting with ſufficierit en- 
courage ment, the deſign was | Uropped;? Aid only Me velume 
mentioned above was publiſhed ity F740, by Mr. Richadſoft. v 
ROEMER (Or avs); a' Daniſh aſfromhomer” and'4Hathe- 
matician,” was born at Arhuſen in Jutland,” t644% "and," 2 
eighteen, ſent to the univerſiiy of C pen hagen. He appticd 
himſelf keenly to the ſtudy of mathetnaties and aſtrons 
and became toc h an dee in thoſe ſeithees,! that; When 1 
card Was ſent by Lewis XIV. in 2 töc mae Seren 
in the Noith, . was to the If gegtee furpfiſed arid pics 
with im. He engaged him to fetütn with Him" to Franc 
and had him preſcirted to the king, Whe ordered him ti 
the dauphin mathematics, and fetthed! a 'peffior on Him. = 
was joined with Picard and Callin; in making atrenomital 
obſervations; and, in 1672, was admitted member 
academy of ſciences. During the ten yelrs he reßded dt Paris, 
he gained a prodigious reputation hy His diſcoveiſes; Vet is fund. 
to have complained afterwards that his eexdpters" or 
with the honor of many things which" belong#@#to2hily/”-In 
1681; Chriſtian V. king of Denmark called hit back 8 
country, and made him profeffor of aſttenemy t Cope 
geh. Ic employed him al{s in 'reforminy TiC ak he. 
architeQure, in Neun ih de a eee in med 
ſorihg the-bigh roads throughout the Kingdom, Frederie IV. 
the ſucceſſor of Chriſtian, Tewel the ſame favourito Roemer, 
and conferred new dignities en him.“ This man of ener 
died in 1710, yu wal is vely abs without leiving 
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0 .. "ROGERS 
any thing either written or printed. Some of his obſerva» 
8 manner of making thoſe Ions, were 
worn in 1735, under the title of Baſis Aſtronomiæ,“ 
by 


his ſcholar Peter Horrebow, then profeſſor of aftronomy 
Copenhagen. Nevertheleſs, the name of Roemer can 
never fink into oblivion, becauſe it is recorded in thoſe wri- 
tings which will always be read. The immortal Newton, 
after laying down thiy propofition, . Light is propagated 
from luminous bodies in time, and ſpends about ſeven. or 
eight minutes of an hour in paſſing from the ſun to the earth, 
proceeds to ſay, that this was firſt obſerved by Roemer, 
and then by others, by means of the ſatellites ef Jupiter. 
For, theſe eclipſes, when the earth is between the Sun and 
Jupiter, happen about ſeven or eight minutes ſooner than 
they ought to do by the tables; and, when the Earth is be- 
vond the Sun, they h about ſeven or eight minutes 
later than they ought to do: the reaſon being, that the light 
of the ſatellites has farther to go in the latter caſe, than in tlie 
former, by the diameter of the Earth's orbit.“ See alſo 
Newtoni Principia Mathem. Nat. Philoſ. p. 207. Cant. 
171335. JJ - 8 
| KOGER (of Hexham). He was brought up in the con- 
vent of Hexham, -in Northumberland, where he embraced 
the monaſtic life, and was elected prior ſome time at leaſt be- 
fore the year 11 38, for he ſaw the Scottiſh army march into 
' Yorkſhire, under their king David I. previous to the battle ef 
the Standard, which was fought in September that year. He 
vrrote the hiſtory of that campaign, wherein he points out, in 
the moſt declamatory ſtyle, the ravages committed by the Scot- 
tiſh army. But ſuch was: his ignorance, that he calls the 
Highlanders, and Galovidians, who compoſed part of kit 
David's army, Pi#i, or Picts, as if they had painted their bo- 
dies in the ſame manner as in ancient times; whereas thoſe 
E. only wore party - coloured garments, which the High- 
1 * 


call Tartans, , * ie 1 15 
ROGEKS (Dr, Joris), an Englifh divine, was born in 
1679, at Enſham in OQxfoxdſhire, where his father was vicar. 

He was bred at New*college ſchool in Oxford; and, in 1693, 
elected ſcholar of Corpus-Chrifti College. He took the de- 
| in arts, and entered into orders, He waitcd a Jong time 
; felowthip, by reaſon of the flow ſucceſſion in the col- 
lege; but at length ſuageeded Mr, Edmund Chiſhull in 1706. 
In 1710, he took a bachelor of divinity's degree; and, two 
- years after, went to London, to be lecturer of St. Clement's 
ances. He afterwards became leEturer of the united pariſhes 
of Chriſt-Church, and St. Leonard's Foſter- Lanz. In 1716, 
he was preſented to the rectory of Wiington 9 
. | | dire; 


ROGERS me 


ice; and, the ſame year, pegs ning his fellowſhip, was mar- 
ried be he Fe MH ria | N fiſter to the lord Calerane, 
who was his pupil in the univerſity. Some time after, he was 
elected canon refidentiary of the church of Wells; in which 
he alſo bore, the office of ſub-dean. In 1719, be engaged in 
the Bangorian controverſy, and publiſhed, upon that occaſion, 
« A Diſcourſe of the vilible and inviſible Church of Chriſt : 
in which it is ſheyn, that the powers, claimed by the officers 
of the viſible church, are not inconſiſtent with the ſupremacy 
of Chriſt as head, or with the rights and liberties of chriſtians, 
as members of the inviſible church, 8vo. The Rev. Dr. 
Sykes having publiſhed an Anſwer to this Diſcourſe,” our 
author replied to him in, A Review of the Diſcourſe of the 
viſible and inviſible Church of Chriſt.” . 

He gained much credit by theſe performances, even thoſe 
who were againſt, his argument allowing him to have goo 
parts and an excellent pen; and the univerfity of Oxford 
made a public acknowledgement of their opinion of his merit, 
by canferring on him, in 1721, without his knowledge, the 
degree of doctor in divinity. In 1726, he was made chap- 
lain to the late king, Nesse T of Na „ and about the 
ſame time appeared in defence of Chriſtianity, againſt the at- 
tacks of Collins in his Scheme of Literal Nip ey. Ro- 

rs did not at firſt profeſſedly write againſt the - Scheme; 

ut, publiſhing, in 1727, a volume of ſermons, intituled, 
« The neceſſity of Divine Revelation, and the truth of the 
Chriſtian Religion, aſſerted, he prefixed to them A Pre- 
face with Remarks on the Scheme of Literal Prophecy.“ 
This preface, however, in the opinion of bis friends, ſeemed 
able to ſome exception, or at leaſt to demand a more full 


and diſtinct explication: and hę received a letter upon it the 


fame year from his friend Dr. Nath. Marſhall. He entea- 
over to give ſatis faction to all; and therefore, Collins ha- 
ving written A Letter to the Rev. Dr. Rogers, on occaſon 
of his eight Sermons concerning the neceſſity of Divine Re- 
velation, and the Preface prefixed to them, our doctor pub» 
liſhed ** A Vindication of the ciyil Eſtabliſhment of Relj- 
gion, wherein ſome poſitions of Mr. Chandler, the author of 
the * Literal Scheme,” &c. and an anonymous Letter on that. 
Subject, are occaſionally contidered. With an Appendix, 
9 Letter from the Rev. Dr. Marſhall, and an An- 
ſwer to ſame, 1928,” gro. | Nx od ESO 48 ü 
The ſame year, 1726, having refigned his lecture of Se. 

Clement's Danes, he petired from London, with an intention 
to ſpend the. remainder of his life in the country, chiefly ap | 
Wrington : but he had not been there Ig. when he received 
an offer, from the dean and chapter of St. ul's, of the vicar- 

5 N g ö | 5 age 
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r 
age of St. Giles's Cripplegate; in Londbn. IIe bras Inſtituted 


to it; Oct. 1928, but with the greateſt anxiety And reluctante; 
for, he had fet his heart pho ee and was then, as 
8 


be had always been from his youth, remarkably fond of rutal 
exerciſes and diverfions. He did not enjoy his new prefer- 
ment above fix months; for, he died May the 1ſt, 1729, in 
His goth year. He was buried in the parih- church of En- 
ſham, where a handſome monutnenr is erected to his me- 
miory : his funeral-ſermon was preached by Dr. Marſhall. 
After his deceaſe, forge volumes of his ſermons were pub- 
liſhed; and two tracts, viz.. “ Reafons againſt Converfion to 


the Church of Rome,” and A Perſuaſive to Conformity 


addreſſed to Diſſenters,“ never before printed. _ 

lle was a man of good abilities, and an excellent writer, 
though no profound ſcholar, nor ambitious of being thought 
one. He neither collected nor read many books; being per- 
| Toaded, atid indeed juſfly, that a few well choſen, and teal tb 
good purpoſe, ſetve infinitely more to edification, if not ib 
much to oftentation and parade. We are told, that the judi- 
ciovs Hobker and the ingenious Mr. Nortis were his fa- 
vorites; and that he was particularly converſant in their 
writings.” „V 
1 ROHAN (Henx y duke of), a very diſtinguiſhed, peer of 
France, and prince of Leon, was born at the caſtle of Blein 
in Britanny, 1579. Henry. TV, under whoſe. eyes he gave 
great proofs of bravery at the ſiege of Amiens in 1595, loved 
him tenderly. After the death of Henry in 1610, he be- 
came the chief of the Huguenots in France; and, having 
maintained three wars againſt Lewis XIII. ptocured a 9 7 
upon advantageous terms; Theſe terms, however, were dil- 
pleaſing to his party, and procured him much oer 
treatment; upon which he retired to Venice, and was had 

that Republic generaliſſimo of the army againſt the Inipe- 
nialiſts. Lewis XIII. recalled him, and ſent him upon an 
embaſſy; and he was afterwards engaged in militaty affairs at 
home: but, not being well with cardinal Richelieu, be re- 
ited to Geneva. Thence he went to join the duke of Saxe- 
Weimar, his friend, in whoſe army he engaged againſt the 


Imperialiſts. Here he was wounded Feb. 48, 1648, and died 
of his wounds April 13 following. There ate very good me- 


moirs, by him, of what paſſed in France from 1610 to 1629; 


and other pieces of, a political kind. ' It ſeems to have been 


agreed, that he was one of the greateſt men in bis timm. 
ROHAULT (James), a French philoſopher; was the Ton 
of a rich merchant at Amiens, and born there in 1620. He 
cultivated the languages and belles lettres in his own country, 


and then was ſent to Paris to ſtudy. philoſophy. He feettis to 


have 
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have been a lover of truth, and to have ſought it with much 
impartiality. He read the ancient and modern philoſophers; 
but Des Cartes was the perſon who ſtruck him moſt. He became 
a zealous follower of this "ys man, and drew up an abridge- 
ment and explanation of his philoſophy with, great clearneſs 
and method. In the preface to his * Phyſics,” for ſo his 
work is intituled, he makes no ſcruple to ſay, that the abĩ· 
lities and accompliſhments” of this philoſopher muſt "oblige 
the whole world to confeſs; that France is at Itaſt as capable 
of producing and raiſing men verſed in all arts and branches 
of knowledge- as ancient Greece. -Cletfelier,, well know 
for his tranſlation of many pieces of Des Cartes; conceived 
ſach an affe&tion for Rohault, on account of his attachment 
to this philoſopher, that he gave him his daughter in mar- 
riage, againſt all the remonſtrances of his family.” 
Rohault's 6 6 were written in French, but have beet 
tranflated into Latin by Dr. Samuel Clarke, with notes, in 
which the Carteſian errors are corrrected upon the Newtg- 
nian ſyſtem. The fourth arid beſt edition of * Robaulti 
Phyſica,” by Clarke, is that of 1718, 8yo, He wrote alſo 
&© Elémens de Mathẽmatiques, a Traité de Mechanique,?? 
and . Entretiens ſur la Philoſophie: but theſe dialogues arg 
founded and carried on upon the principles of the Carteſian 
philoſophy, which lias now no other merit than that of having 
corrected the errors of the ancients. Rohault died in 1675, 
and left behind him tlie character of an amiable as well as a 
learned and philoſophic an. 
ROLLE (Micner), an eminent French matliematician, 
and born at Ambert in Auvergne in 1652. His firſt employ- 
meats wete ill- adapted to his genius, for he was obliged to 
write for attorneys. He was an excellent penman; and, with- 
out any thing to rely on for ſubſiſtence but this accompliſh» 
ment, he went to Paris in 1675. As ſoon as he arrived there 
he attended the lectures of the moſt celebrated mathematicians, 
and ſoon became himſelf a teacher in this branch of ſcience. 
In 1685, Rolle was elected a member of the ancient acade- 
my of ſcience, and enjoyed the office of ſecond geometrical 
penſionary till the time of his death, which Happened in 1719. 
Independent of his feientiſic merit, Rolle was an excellent 
and amiable man, and poſſeſſed the univerſal eſteem of all 
who knew him. He publiſhed a great variety of works, no 
leſs than thirteen in number. Of theſe,” the principal were, a 
** Treatiſe on Algebra, and a Method of refolving unde- 
terminate -Queſtions in Algebra? Moſt of his works will 
— found inferted in the Memoirs of the Academy ef 
Seien d 7. 
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„ ROLLIN 


ROLLIN (Cranes), 4 Frenchman, famous for elo- 
quence and ſkill in the belles lettres, was the ſecond ſon of 
a maſter-cutler at Paris; and born there Jan. 30, 1661. He 
was intended, as well as his elder brother, 2 his father's 
proſeſſion; when a Benedictine, perceiving in him a peculiar 
turn for letters, communicated this to his mother, and preſſed 
her to give him a liberal education. The woman was 2 
widow, and had nothing to depend upon but the continuation 
of her late huſband's buſineſs, ſo that, though her will was 
good, yet the thing was abſolute'y impracticable: however, a 
penſion in the college of Eighteen being at length obtained, 
and the expence of his bringing up thus taken out of her 
hands, Rollin was ſuffered to purſue- the natural bent of his 
inclination. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf immediately by parts 
and application, and eaſily obtained the firſt rank among his 
fellow-ſtudents. Many ſtories are told to his advantage in 
this 'reſpet, and how he became known and eſteemed by the 
miniſter Pelletier, whoſe two eldeſt ſons were of Rollm's 
claſs. He ſtudied rhetoric in the college of Pleſſis under Mr. 
Herſan : this maſter had a way of creating emulation among 
his ſcholars, by beſtowing on them epithets, each according 
to his merit; and is ſaid to have declared in public, that he 
knew not ſufficiently to diſtinguiſh the young Rollin other- 
wiſe than by giving him the title of“ Divine :” and, when 
Herſan was aſked for any piece in verſe or proſe, he uſed to 
refer them to Rollin, © who,” he ſaid, * would do it better 
than he could.” Het 55 

Herſan intended Rollin for his ſucceſſor, therefore firſt 
took him in as an aſſiſtant in 1683, and afterwards, in 1687, 
gave up the chair to him. The year after, Herſan, with the 
9 leave and approbation, declined the profeſſorſhip. of elo- 
quence in the royal college. in. favour of his beloved ciſciple 
Rollin, who was admitted into it. No man ever exerciſed 
the functions of it with greater eclat: he often made Latin 
orations, to celebrate the memorable events of the times; 
.and frequently accompanied them with poems, which were 
read and eſteemed by every body. In 1694, he was choſen 
rector of the univerſity, and continued in that office two 
years, which was then a great mark of diſtinction. By vir- 
tue of his office, he ſpoke the annual panegyric upon Lewis 
XIV. He made many uſeful regulations in the univerſity, 
and particularly re- animated the ſtudy of the Greek language, 
which was then growing into neglect. He was a man of in- 
defatigable attention, and trained innumerable perſons, who 
did honour to the church, the ſtate, and the army. The firſt 
preſident Portail was pleaſed one day to reproach Rollin in 2 
jocular ſtrain, as if he exceeded even himſelf in doing buſi - 
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neis! to whom Rollin replied. with that plainneſs and ſin⸗ 


cerity which was natural to him, * It becomes you well, Sir, 


to reproach me with this : it is this habit of labour in me, 


which has diſtinguiſhed vou ͤin the place of advocate general, 
which has raiſed you to that of firſt prefident : you owe the 
greatneſs of rte me..“ N 

Upon the expiration of the rectorſhip, cardinal Noailles 
engaged him to ſuperintend the ſtudies of his nephews, who 
were in the college of Laon; and in this office he was agree- 


ably employed, when, in 1699, he was with great reluctance 


made cvadjutor to the principal of the college of Beauvais. 
This college was then a kind of a deſart, inhabited by very few 
ſtudents, and without any manner of diſcipline: but Rollin's 


great reputation and induſtry ſoon re-peopled it; and made 


it that flouriſhing ſociety it has fince continued. In this 


ſituation he remained till 1712; when, the war between the 
Jeſuits and the Janſeniſts drawing towards a criſis, he fell a 


ſacrifice to the prevalence of the former. F. Le Tellier, the 
king's, confeſſor; and furious agent of the Jeſuits, infuſed into 


his maſter prejudices againſt Rollin, whoſe connections with 


cardinal de Noailles would alone have ſufficed to have made 


him a Janſeniſt ; and on this account he loft his ſhare in the 
pou ality of Beauvois. No man, however, could have 


oſt leſs in this than Rollin, who had every thing left him 


that was neceſſary to make him happy; retirement, books, 


and a decent competence. He now began to employ himſelf 
upon Quintilian ; an authorhe juſtly valued, and not without 


uneaſineſs ſaw negle&ted: He retretiched in him whatever he 


thought rather curious than uſeful for the inſtruction of 
youth : he placed ſummaries or contents at the head of each 
chapter; and he accompanied the text with ſhort ſelect notes. 
His edition appeared in 1715, in 2 vols. 12mo, with an ele- 
pant preface, ſetting forth his method and views. 


. 
In 1720, the univerſity of Paris; willing to have a head 


ſuitable to the importance of their intereſts in the then criti- 
cal conjuncture of affairs, choſe Rollin again rector: but he 


was dilplaced in about two months by a leere de cachet. The 


univerſity had preſented to the parliament a petition, in which 


it proteſted againſt taking any part in the adjuſtment of the 


late diſputes: and their being eongratulated in a public ora- 


tion by Rollin on this ſtep occaſioned the letter, vhich or- 
dered them to chuſe à rector of more moderation. What- 


ever the Wee. might ſuffer by the removal of Rollin, the 
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ly a gainer: for he now applied himſelf-to 
compoſe his excellent tteatiſe Upon tho manner of ſtudy- 
ing and teaching tlie belles lettres: De la maniere d' tudier 
et Cenſeigner Jes belles lettres. This work was publithed 
. TN | | in 
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zn 2 vols. 1926, and two more in 1728, 8%; and à copy of 
mt was preſented to biſhop Atterbury, then in baniſhment, 
ho thereypon wrote to Rollin a Latin letter, of great beauty 
and elegance, which gives à juſt idea of our author and bis 
"ou by che great ſucceſs of this work, and the 
happy reception it met with, he undertook another of equal 
uſe and entertainment; his Hiſtoire Ancienne, &c, or 
Ancient Hiſtory of the Egyptians, Carthaginians, Babylo- 
nians, Medes and Perſians, Macedonians and Greeks,” which 
he finiſhed in 13 vols. 8yo, and publiſhed between 1730 and 
1738. Voltaire, after having obſerved, that Rollin was 
« the firſt member of the univerſity. of Paris who wrote 
French with dignity and correctneſs, ſays of this work, that 
though the laſt volumes, which were written in too great a 
Hurry, are not equal to the firſt, it is nevertheleſs the beſt 
compilation that has yet appeared in any. language; becauſe 
it is ſeldom that compilers are eloquent, and Rollin was re- 
markably fo.” While the laſt volumes of his © Ancient 
Hiſtory” were printing, he publiſhed the firſt of his Roman 
Hiſtory :*? which he lived to carry on, through the eighth 
and into part of the ninth, to the war againſt the Cimbri, 
about 70 years before the battle of Actium. Crevier, the 
, worthy diſciple of Rollin, continued the hiſtory to the battle 
of Actium, which cloſes the tenth” volume; and has fimce 
completed the original plan of Rollin, in 16 vols, 12mo, 
which was to bring it down from the foundation of the city 
to the reign of Conſtantine the Great. All thefe works of 
Noltin have met with univerſal approbation, and been tran- 
Nated into ſeveral languages. a Ae 
Dis excellent perſon died Sept. 14, 1741: He bad been 
. named by the king a member of the academy of inſcriptions 
and belles letters, in 1201: but, as he had not then brought 
the college of Beauvais into repute, and found he had more 
buſineſs 'vpon his hands than was conſiſtent with a decent at- 
tendance upon the functions of an academician, he begged 
the privileges of a veteran, which were honourably granted 
nim. Nevertheleſs, he maintained his connections with the 
academy, attended their aſſemblies as oſten as he could, laid 
the plan of his “ Ancient Hiſtory“ before them, and de- 
manded an academician for his cenſor. He was a man of an 
admirable compoſition, very ingenious, conſummate in polite 
learning, of rigid morals, and great piety, He was rather too 
3 bis religion carrying him into the territories of ſu- 


ition; and he wanted nothing but à mixture of the phi- 
loſophic in his nature to make him a very complete perſon. 
When he was diſcharged from the roctorſhip in 1720, the 
_ . 8 wor 
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ROLL 1's, 1 
— cacbet were, as we 6 ſeen; that the 


univerſity ſhould chuſe a rector of more moderation: but | 8 


that was hardly poſfihle ; for, nothing could be more benign, 
more pacific,” more ſweet, more moderate, than Rollin's tem- 
per. He ſhewed; it muſt be owned, ſome zeal for the cauſe 
of Janſeniſm: he had a very great veneration for the memory 
of Abbé Paris, and has been ſeen--with others to viſit bis 
tomb, in the church-yard of St. Medard-at Paris, and to pay 
his devotions to him as a ſaint: he reyiſed and retouched the 
life of this Abbe, which was printed in 2730: he tranſlated 
into Latin, at the requeſt of father Queſnel, the proteſtation 
of this ſaint , and was affiſting in other works, deſigned to 


ſupport Janſeniſm;, and, on theſe accounts; he became ob-> 


noxious to the Jeſuits and the court. It is related, that, when 
he was ohe day introduced to cardinal Fleury, in order to 
preſent him with a volume of his Roman Hiſtory,”?. the 
miniſter, very uncivilly,: ſaid to a head- officer of the guards, 
Sir, you ſhould 1 to convert this man: to whom 
Rollin very well, and yet not diſreſpectfully, replied, «Oh, 
my lord, the 12 would loſe his time:; I am an uncon- 
vertible man. If we will excuſe this little zeal in favohr of 
ſuperſtition, Rollin was in all reſpects a moſt reſpectable per- 
ſon. We find in his works generous and exalted ſentiments, 
a zeal for the good of ſociety,” a love of virtue; 2 veneration 
for Providence, and in ſhort every thing, though on profane 
ſubjects ſanctified with a ſpirit truly religious; ſo that 11 6 
impoſſible to read him without feeling ourſelves more vit- 
tuous. How noble his refle&ions ! Right reaſon, religion, - 
honour, probity, inſpired them ; and we can never enough 
admire the art which bas made them appear ſo natural. Thies 
is Voltaixe's eloge on Rollin: to which we may add the teſti- 
mony of the poet Rouſſeau, who conceived ſuch a veneration” 
for him, that he came out off baniſhment 1 to Paris, 
on purpoſe to viſit and pay his reſpects to him. He looked upon 
his hiſtories, not onl as the beſt models of the hiſtoric Kind, 
but ag-a complete” ſy em of politics and morals, and a moſt 
inſtruftive ſchool princes as well as ſubjeQts to 8 | 
their Auties in. 76 | 
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and philologers. The firſt piece is an . Oration, containing 
an nos. the Life of Rodolphus Agricola,” —— 
from the ſecond volume of Melanchthon's Orations:'* - + 
ROLLOCK (Rogexr, A. M). He was born in Stir- 
lingſhire, 1560, and edutated in St. Leonard's college, in the 
univerſity of St. Andrew, where he took the degree of maſ- 
ter of arts 1582, and was elected one of the (miniſters of 
Edinburgh. In 1587, king james VI. of Scotland, having 
founded the univerſity of Edinburgh, Mr. Rollock was ap- 
pointed principal and firſt profeſſor of divinity; an honour, 
great indeed, when it is conſidered, that he was not then 
twenty=eight years of age. Some of the greateli divines in 
Scotland during that age were educated under him ; and he was 
greatly eſteemed by the reformed churches abroad: Zealous 
In the diſcharge of his duty as a public profeſſor, and a mi- 
nmiſter of the goſpel, he contracted a diſorder which brought 
upon him the gravel, and afterwards the ſtone, which put a 
period to his life, under the moſt excruciating tortures, 1601, 
aged 41. As a theological writer he has been juſtly celebrated 
for his Commentaries on the Epheſians; the Revelation; 
St. John's Goſpel; and on the Prophet Daniel;“ all of which 
were written in Latin; and, beſides theſe, there are ſome ſer- 
mons of his in print, but the language is rather become 
obſolete. Digg 19 Freitas eee ny! ents) dt var 
- ROMANO*(JuLro); an Italian painter, born in 1492, 
was the greateſt artiſt, and moſt univerſal” painter; of all the 
diſciples of Raphael; was beloved by him, as if he had been 
-his 1 for the wonderful ſweetneſs of his temper, and made 
one of his heirs, upon condition that he ſhould aſſiſt in finiſhing 
what he had left imperfect. Raphael died in 1520, and Ro- 
mano continued in Rome ſome years after; but the death of 
Leo X. which happened in 1522, would have been a terrible 
blow to bim, if Leo's ſucceſſir Hadrian VI, had reigned 
above a year: for, Hadrian had no notion J. the ſine arts, 
and all the artiſts muſt have ſtarved under his cold aſpect. 
Clement VII, however, who ſucceeded Hadrian, was a different 
kindſof man: he encouraged painters and painting; and, as 
ſoon as he was choſen pope, ſet Romano to work in the hall 
of Conſtantine, and afterwards in other public places. But 
his principal performances were at Mantua, where he was 
ſent for by the marquis Frederic Gonzaga; and, indeed, his 
good fortune directed him thither at a critical time, for, ha- 
ving made the deſigns of twenty lewd prints, which Marc 
Antonio engraved, and for which Aretine made inſcriptions 
in verſe, he would have been'-{eyerely. puniſhed" if he bad 
ſtayed in Rome. This appeared from the fate of Antonio, 
ES 
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have loft his life, if the cardinal di Medicis had not inter- 
| In the mean time, Romano followed his "buſineſs at 
antua, where he left laſting proofs of his great abilities, as 
well in architecture as in painting; for, he made his name 
illuſtrious by a noble and ſtate ly palace, built aſter his model, 
and beautified with variety of paintings after his deſigns. And, 
indeed, in architecture he was ſo eminently ſkilful, that he 
was invited back to Rome, with an offer of being the chief 
architect of St. Peter's church; but, while he was debating 
with himſelf upon the propoſal, death carried him off, as it 
had done Raphael, who was nominated by Leo X. to the 
ſame noble office. He died in 1546. e e 
This painter had conceptions more extraordinary, more 
profound, more elevated, than even his maſter, but not ſo” 
natural. He was a great imitator of the ancients, and was 
deſirous to reſtore their form and fabrics; and he had the 
good fortune to find great perſons who committed to him the 
care of -edifices, veſtibules, and porticos, all tetraſtyles, xiſtos, 
theatres, ſuch other places as are not now in uſe. He 
was won | in the choice of attitudes; but did not exagtly- 
underſtand the lights and ſhades. He is frequently harſh and 
ungraceful ; the folds of his draperies are neither beautiful, 
nor great, nor eaſy, nor natural, but all extravagant, and too 
like the habits of fantaſtical comedians. This is the judge- 
ment of Du Freſnoy. We add, that this painter had an ad- 
vantage over the generality of his order by his great ſuperiority 
in letters. He was profoundly learned in antiquity 4 and, by 
converſing with the works of the moſt excellent poets,” parti- 
cularly Homer, had made himſelf an abſolute maſter of the 
qualifications neceſſarily required in a grand deſigner.. 
RONSARD (PETER de), a French poet, of: a gable 
family, was born in Vendomois, the ſame year that Francis 1: 
was taken priſoner before Mia; that is, in 1524. This cir- 
cumſtance is what he himſelf affixes to the time of his birth: 
though, from other paſſages in him it might be concluded that 
he was nat born till 1526, He was brought up at Paris, in 
the college of Navarre; but, taking ſome 1 to his ſtudies, 
became a page of the duke of Orleans. This duke reſigned 
him to the king of Scotland, but took him again, and en 
ployed him in ſeveral negotiations. Ronſard accompanied 
Azarus de Baif to the diet of Spire; and, in his converſa- 
tions with that learned man, conceived a'pathon for letters. 
He learned Greek under Dorat with Antony de Baif, the 
ſon of Lazarus; and afterwards devoted himſelf entitely to 
——— in vyhich he became illuſtrious. The kings Henry II, 
rancis” II; Charles IX, and Henry III, had à particular 
eſteem for him, n him with kindyefles, 10 sen. 
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from Greek and Latin, made them almoſt unintelligible; 


RONSARD .. 
put himſelf at the head of ſome ſoldlers in Vendomoin 
hw 4 all the ſlaughter. of the Proteſtants in bis 
This circumſtance. gave occaſion. to the. publiſhing foe 
very ſatirical: pieces againſt him at Orleans, in which he was 
repreſented as à prieſt: but he defended himſelt in verſe and 
denied his being an eccleſiaſtic. The truth is, he had ſome 
benetices in commendam ; and, among others, the priory of 
St, Coſmas near Tours, where he died in 1585. Du Perron, 
 aferwards cardinal, made his funeral oration; and a noble mo- 
nument was erected there to his memory four- and- twenty years 
after. He was afflicted in a dreadful manner with the gout, 
Which, it is ſaid, was owing to his WE way of life. — 

wrote much in the ſmaller way of ode, hymn, —— 
epigram, &c.-; and there are a great number 
poems in his works, in which he does not always abflain from 
obſcene expreſſions. 

He is allowed to have had an, elevated genius, and great 
talents for poetry; but, wanting judgement, art, inſtead of 
perfecting nature, ſerved only to corrppt it in him. He is 
harſh and obſcure. to the laſt degree; which harſhneſs = | 
obſcurity would be more excuſable, had he been the firſt wha 
improved the French poetry; but he might, if he had pleaſed, 
have ſeen it in all its charms and natural beauties, and very 
near perfection, in Marot's writings. Maret's turn and 
ſtyle of his compoſitions are ſuch, ſays Bruyere, that he 
ſeems to bave written after Ronſard: there is hardly any 
difference, except in a few words, between Marot and us. 
Ronſard, and the authors his contemporaries, did more difler- 
vice than good to ſtyle; they checked its courſe in the ad- 
vances it was making towards perfection, and had like to have 
pteyented its ever attaining it. It is ſurpriſing, that Marot, 
whoſe works are ſo natural and eaſy, did not make Ranſard, 
who was fired with the ſtrong enthutiaſm of poetry, a greater 
poet than either Ronſard or Marot.”. But what could be ex- 
pected from a man who had ſo little taſte, that be called Ma- 
rots's works, but with infigitely leſs propriety chan Virgil did 
Ennius's, a dunghill, from which rich grains of gold 
induſtrious working might be drawn ?! The author of his difes 
who relates this, obſerves alſo, that, though a aero oe 
he Was a jery bad. critic, with regard to his on wotks; 
that, in correcting them, he eraſed the heſt things, Ron 

had farther an 3 affect ation of appearing learned in 
his poems; and, by alluſions, examples, and wdrnde, dra 
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needy mhigit-cgui3.never hays been underſtood, if he hinifalf 
2 dot explained them, either to me, or ſome other friend.” 
Boileau cites. this verſe of Ronſard, as a ſpecimen of the above 
affectation: ſpeaking to his-miſtreſs, he ſays, ** N'eſtes-vous 
pas ma ſeule entelechie,” are not you my only. entelechia?'? 
Now: entelechia is à word peculiar to the peripatetic phjloſophy, 
the ſenſe of which does not appear to have ever becn fixed, 
' Hermolaps Barbarus is faid to have had recourſe to the devil, 
in order to know the meaning of this new term, uſed -by * 
Ariſtotle; who, however, did nat gain the information he 
wanted, the devil, probably to conceal bis ignorance, ſpeaki 
in-a faint and whiſpering ſort of voice. What could Ro 
ſard's miſtreſs therefore, or even Ronſard himſelf, know of 185 
and, what can excuſe in a man of real genius the littleneſs of 
thinking a word fine and ſublime, and the low affectation of 
uſing a learned term, becauſe in truth nobody could.under- 

and it? The following paſſage of Boileau will properly con- 
clude our account of this poet; „It is the approbation of 
poſterity alone which muſt eſtabliſh the true merit of works. 
Whatever eclat a writer may make during his life, whatever 
eloges he may receive, we cannot conclude. infallibly from 
this, that bis works are excellent. Falſe beauties, no- 
velty of ſtyle, and a particular taſte or manner of * 
which happens to prevail at that time, may raiſe a writer into 
high eredit and eſteem; and, in the next age, when the eyes 
of men are opened, that which was the object of admiration 
ſhall be the object of contempt. We have a fine example of 
this in Roaſard, and his imitators; Du Bellay, Du: Bartas, 
Deſportes, who in the laſt age were admired by all the world, 
in this are read by nobody.” An edition of Ronſard's works 
was publiſhed at Paris, 1609, folio; + have ſince been re- 
Pena in amo. 

ROOKE (Sir Grongnl who, 26 2 naval en did his 
country the maſt ſignal ſervices, was born in Kent, 1650, of 
an ancient and honourable family, His father qualified him 
by a proper education for a liberal profeſſion; — was at laſt 
obliged to give way to his ĩnclination to the navy. His firſt 
ſtation was that of a reformade, from which his merit raiſed 
him by regular, ſteps to be vice-admira}, and one of the coun 
cil to prince George of Denmark, lord high admiral. He 
had the command of. ſeveral expeditions in the reigns of 

iliam and Anne, in which his canduQ- and courage 
were eminentiy diſplay The former appeared in his be- 
haviour, on the Iriſh when he was ſent: zs com- 
modore wih a uadron to aſſiſt in the reduction of that 
kingdom; in bis wiſe and prudent management, when he 
N eee e . — 
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had put into the hands of the French, who ſuffered themſelves 
to be deprived of au immenſe booty 05 the ſuperior ſkill of this 
admiral ; but more particularly in the taking of Gibraltar, 
which was a project conceived and executed in leſs than a 
week, though it has fince endured ſieges of not only months but 
years continuance, and more than once baffled the united forces 
of France and Spain. Of his courage he gave abundant teſti- 
monies, but eſpecially in burning the French ſhips at La 
Hogue, and in the battle of Malaga, where he behaved with 
all the reſolution of a Britiſh admiral; and, as he was firſt in 
command, was firſt alſo in danger; and all times muſſ preſerve 
the memory of his glorious action at Vigo. 
lille was choſen in ſeveral parliaments the repreſentative for 
Portſmouth; but, in that houſe, his free independent ſpirit 
did not recommend him much to miniſterial favour, An at- 
tempt was made to ruin him in king William's efteem, and to 
get him removed from the admiralty-board : but that prince 
anſwered plainly, * 1 will not; Sir George Rooke ſerved me 
faithfully at ſea, and I will never diſplace him for acting as he 
thinks moſt for the ſervice of his country in the houſe of 
commons :”” an anſwer truly worthy of a Britiſh king, as it 
tends to preſerve the freedom of our conſtitution, and the li- 
berty of parliaments. In 1701, he voted for Mr. Harley 
. to be ſpeaker of the houſe, of commons, 'in oppoſition to the 
court; which brought on him many ſevere reflections from 
the Whig party, and obſcured all the gteat actions that he 
did. From this period, Burnet never mentions him without 
the utmoſt prejudice and partiality. In bis relation of the 
Vigo enteprize, he ſays, he very untuillingiy ſteered his courſe 
that way; and, without allowing the admiral any ſhare of 
the honour of the action, only Lee. the ſhips broke the 
boom, and forced the port,” as if they had done it of their 
own heads, and Rooke had no concern in the matter. The 
taking of Gibraltar, an action in which the greateſt | bravery 
and military {kill was ſhewn, he will have to be the effect of 
pure chance. Such was the prevalence of party ſpirit, that it 
obliged this brave commander to quit the ſervice of his 
country, and to ſpend the latter part of his life in-retirement. 
He was thrice married; and, by his ſecond lady (Mrs, Lut- 
trel) left one ſon. # On. en eee e SAT 
Hie died Jan. 24, 1708-9, in his 58th year, and was bu- 
ried in Canterbury cathedral, where a monument is erected to 
his memory. In his private life, he was a good huſband, 
and a kind maſter, lived hoſpitably towards us neighbours, 
and left behind him a moderate fortune ; ſo moderate, that, 
when he came to make his will, it- ſurprized thoſe who were 
| ne: but Sir George aſſigned the reaſon” in a few words, 
1 do not leave much,“ ſaid he, © but what I leave was 
3 , do” . honeſtly 
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honefly paz it never coſt a ſallor a tear, or the nation a i 
farthing.”” | 
ROOKE (Lawnence), 2 celebrated Engliſh aſtronomer | 
and geometrician, was: born at Deptford. in Kent, in 1623. 
and educated at Eton- ſchool. From Eton he went to King's 
college, Cambridge; and, after taking his degree of maſter 
of arts, retired ſome time to the country. In 1650, he re- 
moved to Wadham- college, Oxford,, principally as is ſaid for 
the benefit of the company and converſation of Dr. Wilkins, 
Mr. Seth Ward, the aſtronomical profeſſor, and laſtly, to aſſiſt 
Mr. Boyle in his chemical obſervations and experiments. In 
1652, he was choſen aſtronomical profeſſor in Greſham-col- 
lege; which, in 1055 he was permitted to change for the 
geometrical profeſſorſhip, In this interval he publiſhed ſome 
obſervations on comets, and was very uſeful in bringing to 
perfection the firſt efforts to eſtabliſh the Royal Society into a 
regular body. His principal character as a man was, that no- 
body knew more and ſpoke ſo little; and his averſion to 
controverſy was ſo great, that, to avoid being the means of it, 
he refuſed making a will, giving what he had by word of 
mouth to Dr., Ward, biſhop of Exeter. His writings were, 
« Obfervations n the, Comet of 1652 ;” Directions for 
Seamen going to the Eaſt and Weſt Indies; ;* A Method of 
obſerving the Eclipſes of the Moon; © A: Diſcourſe: con- 
cerning the Obſervations of the Eclipſes of the Satellites of ' 
Jupiter ;”* and laſtly, * An Experiment made with Oil ina 
long Tube.“ By this laſt it appeared, that oil ſunk when the 
ſun ſhone out freely, and roſe when it was clouded. Mr, Rooks 
died at his apartments in Greſham-college in 1662, - 
ROOME (Epwanp), the ſor of an undertaker for fu- 
nerals in Fleet. ſtreet, was brought up to the law. In the 
notes to the 4 Dunciad, where he is introduced, he is ſaid to 
have been a virylent party- writer, and to have offended Pope 
by ſome papers, called . Paſquin, wherein that gentleman 
was repreſented as guilty of malevolent practices with a great 
man (biſhop. Atterbury), then under the proſecution. of parlia- 
ment. By the following epigram, .he appears to have been nn. 
fortunate in converſation than in writing ; 
% You aſk Why Raome diverts you with his bobs, 3 
«© Yet, if he writes, is dull ag other folks. of 10 Hern 
Fou wonder at it— This, Sir, is the caſe,” r 
The jeſt is loſt, unleſs he prints his face. Frag 
Mr. Roome, OR, 18, 1728, ſucceeded his friend Fanseite 8 20 | 
ſolicitor to the rreaſury, and died Dec. 10, 1729. After his 
death, The Jovial Crew,“ in which he received ſome aſſiſ- 
ance from the celebrated Sir William 8 was brought 
on the Tags I7 31. This performance, -with | ' farther altera- 
| N tions 
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tions, was 3 Sed within 1 few! years at Covent. 
Garden with amazing ſucceſs. 

ROSA (ALBA r a ectebrated Vedetiin dy, 
Ss by her talents for painting in crayons and miniatures. 
Deprived of the liberty to ſtudy nature naked, as men ds, one 
ought-not to expect of Female artiſts an extenſive knowledge of 
the arts, to which that ſtudy is indiſpenſably neceſſary. Ro- 
falba being attached to crayons and miniatures, carried them 
to ſo high a degree of merit, that even the moſt celebrated 
men in that way have never ſurpaſſed her, nor very few 
equalled her: extreme correctneſs, and profound knowledge 
of deſign, not being ſo abſolutely eſſential in thoſe kinds as in 
Hiſtory, ſhe attained the end ſhe propoſed by the beauty of 
her colours. The purity and freſhneſs of the tones which ſhe 
bad ſkill to employ in her colours are admirable; and the fine 
2 as well as the largeneſs of her _— equal the 

maſters, She died in 1755, aged 85 years 

 ROSCOMMON ( — i, mm Rar earl of), an 
Engliſh poet, was born in Ireland about 1633, while the go- 
vernment of that kingdom was under the firit earl of Straf- 
ford. He was nephew to that earl; bis father, Sir James 
Dillon, third earl of Roſcommon, hübing married Elizabeth 
the youngeſt daughter of Sir William — of Went- 
worth - Woodhouſe, in the county of York, : ſiſter to the earl 
of Strafford, Hence lord Roſcommon was chriſtened Went» 
worth [a]. He was educated in the Proteſtant religion, his 
farher (who died at Limerick in 1619) having been converted 
by abp. Uther from the communion of the church of Rome; 
and paſſed the years of his infancy in Ireland. ' He was 
brought over to England by his uncle, on his return'from the 

erument of Ireland [A], and placed at that. nobleman's 
oy in 'Yorkſhire, under the tuition of Dr. Hall, afterwards 
biſhop of Norwich. By him he was inſtruRed in Latin; 
my en learning og e nat of e which 
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Pointed owt y Mr. Nichols, in a note 


on his (Select Collection of — 
vol. VI. p. 64. It had been generally 
ſaid by hel 9 ' Biographers, Fit the 
eail ſent for him ( after the breaking 
put of the civil wars, But, if his lord, 
ſhip ſent for him at all, it muſt have 
been at ſome earher period; for” he 
if was er- * dhe mow 

War can proper aid to have begun. 
No print of bee Rofcchimion 1 is known 
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tury) was very like him ; and that he 

very firaigly teſerabled his 

It is not generall y known that all the 
Roſcommon, related 

by Fenton, are taken from this Life by 

Chetwode, with-which he was probabl ! 
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he could hever remember, attained to write in, W 
with claſſical elegance and propriety.  - When the cloud; began 
to gather over England, and the earl of trafford was ſingled 
out for an impeachment, he was, by the advice of Uſher, 
ſent to finiſh' his education at Caen in Normandy, under the 
direction of the learned Bochart. After ſome years he tra- 
yelled to Rome, where he grew. familiar with the moſt valu- 
able remains of antiquity, applying himſelf particularly to the 
knowledge of medals, which he gained to perfection; and he 
ſpake Italian with ſo much grace and fluency, that he 
frequently miſtaken there for à native. 

. after the Reſtoration, he returned to Begin, 0 
he was graciouſly received by Charles II, and made — 
of the band of penſioners, - In the gaieties of that age, he 
was tempted to indulge a violent paſſion for gaming ; by which 
he frequently hazarded his life in duels, and exceeded dhe 
bounds of a moderate fortune. A diſpute with the lord privy 
ſeal, about part of his eſtate, obliging him to re- viſit his na- 
tive country, he reſigned his poſt in the Engliſh court; and, 
ſoon after his arrival at Dublin, the duke of Ormond ap» 
pointed him to be captain of the guards, Mrs. Catharine | 
Phillips, in a letter to Sir Charles Cotterel, Dublin, Oct. 19, 
1662, ſtyles him a very ingenious perſon, of excellent na- 
tural parts, and certainly the moſt hopeful young nobleman 
in Ireland.“ However, he ſtill retained the Ä fatal affec- 
tion for gaming; and, this engaging” him in adventures, he 
was 'near being aſſaſſinated one night by three ruſſians, who 
attacked him in the dark. But he defended himſelf with 
2 much reſolution, that he diſpatched one of them, While 

a gontleman coming up diſarmed another; and the third. 
ſecured himſelf by flight, This generous afſiſtant was 'a 
diſbanded officer, of a good family and fair reputation; but 
whoſe circumſtances were ſuch, that he wanted even cloaths 
to appear decently at the caſtle. But his lordſhip, on this 
occaſion, preſenting him to the duke of Ormond, obtained his 
grace's leave to reſign to him his poſt of captain of the 
guards: which for about three years tlie gentleman enjoyed; 
and upon his death the duke returned: the comimiſhon to his 
generous benefactor. 

- The pleaſures of the Engliſh court, and. the friendibips. be 
had there contracted, were powerful motives for his return-40 
London. Soon after he came, he was made maſter of the 
horſe to the ducheſs of Vork; and married the lady Frances, 
eldeſt daughter of the earl of Burlington, who had before been 
the wife of colonet Courtney. He began now tod diſtingwiſh 
himſelf by his poetry; and about this time projetted-a deſigu. 

in conjunction with his friend Dryden, for refining and | 
ths ſtandard of our language. But this, was entirely deſeate 
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by the feligons commotions that wete then increaſing daily j 
at which time the earl took a reſolution to paſs the remai . 
of his life at Rome, telling his friends, “it would be beſt to 
fit next to the chimney when the chamber ſmoked. ” Amidſt 
_ theſe reflections being ſeized with the gotit, he was ſo impa- 
tient either of hindrance or of pain, that lie ſubmitted him - 
ſelf to a French empiric, who is ſaid to have repelled the 
diſeaſe into his bowels. At the moment in which he expired 
he uttered, with an energy of voice that expreſſed the moſt 
fervent Webtion, two lines of his own verſion of Dies Iræ:“ 
« My God, my Father, and my Friend, 
% Do not forſake me in my end.” 
He died Jan. 17, 1684; and was buried with pfeat pomp in 
Weſtminſter -abbey. | 
His poems; which-are not ninnerous, are in the body of 
Enpliſh poetry collected by Dr. Johnſon. His -< Eſſay on. 
Tranſlated Verſe,” and his tranſlation of n Horace s Art of 
Poetry,“ have great merit. Waller addreſſed a poem to his 
lordſhip upon the latter, when he was 75 years of age. * In 
the writings of this nobleman we view,” fays Fenton, the 
image of a mind naturally ſerious and ſolid; rich] furniſhed 
and adotned with all the 6rnaments of art and ſcience; and 
thofe ornaments unaffectedly diſpoſed in the moſt regular and 
elegant order. His imagination might probably have been 
more fruitful and. ſprightly, if his judgement bad been leſs 
ſevere ; but that ſeverity (delivered i in a maſculine, clear, ſuc- 
eint ſtyle) contributed to make him fo eminent in the didac - 
tical manner, that no man, with juftice, can affirm he was 
ever equalled by any of our nation, without confeſling at the 
ſame time that he is inferior to none. In ſome other kinds 
of writing his genius ſeems to have wanted fire to attain the 
point of perfection; but who can attain it? He was a man 
of an amiable compoſition, as well as a good poet; as Pope, 
in his Eſſay on Criticiſm,“ had teſtified in the following 
lines: . 
4 — not more learn'd than good, 
With manners generous as his noble blood; 
To him the wit of Greece and Rome was Known, 
And every author's merit but his own.” 
We muſt allow of Roſcommon, what Fenton has not 
e ſo diſtinctly as he ought, and, what is yet very 
much to his honour, that he is perhaps the only correct writer 
in verſe before, Addiſon; and that, if there are not ſo many 
or ſo great beauties in his compoſitions as in thoſe of ſome 
= contemporaties, there are at leaſt fewer faults. Nor is this 
his higheſt praiſe ; for, Pope has celebrated him as de only 
n writer of king 4 Charles's eue 
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e Unbappy Dryden! in all Charles's days, 
* Roſcommon only boaſts unſpotted lays.*” - 


Of Roſcommon's works, the judgement of the public ſeems 
to be right. He is elegant, but not great; he never labours 
after exquiſite beauties, and he ſeldom falls into groſs faults. 
His verſification is ſmooth, but rarely vigorous, and his 
rhymes are remarkably exact. He improved taſte, if he did 
not enlarge knowledge; and wag; be numbered among the be- 
nefaQors to Engliſh literature. | > IE 
' ROSINUS.(Jonn), a German, learned in antiquities, was 
born at Eiſenac in Thuringia about 1550. He; was educated 
in the univerſity of Jena; in 1579. became ſub- rector of a 
ſchool at Ratiſbon ; and, afterwards was choſen miniſter of a 
Lutheran church at Wickerſtadt, in the duchy of Weimar. 
In 1592, he was called to Naumburg in Saxony to be preacher 


at the cathedral- church; and there continued till 1626, when ' 


the plague; ſeizing the town, carried himoff. He was a ve 
learned man, and the author of ſome works; the principal of 

which is, © Antiquitatum Romanarum libri decem,“ printed 
firſt at Baſil in 1583, folio. It is a very uſeful work, and has 
gone through ſeveral editions ; the latter of which have large 
additions by Dempſter. That of Amſterdam, 1685; in 4to, 
is printed with. an Elzevir letter, upon a good paper, and has 
the following title: Joannis Roſini Antiquitatum Romana» 
rum corpus abſolutiſſimum. Cum notis doctiſſimis ac locu- 
pletiſſimis Thomæ Dempſteri J. C. Huic poſtremæ editioni 
accuratiſſimæ acceſſerunt Pauli Manutii libri II. de Legibus & 
de Senatu, cum. Andrez Schotti Electis. 1. De Priſcis Ro- 
manis Gentibus ac Familiis. 2. De Tribubus Rom. xxxv. 
Ruſticis atque Urbanis. 3. De ludis feſtiſque Romanis ex 
Kalendario Vetere. Cum Indice locupletiſſimo, & æneis 
figuris accuratiſſimis.“ ke UE N 
ROSS (ALEXANDER). He was born at Aberdeen in 1640, 
and edacated in St. Salvador's college, in the univerſity of St. 
Andrew. In 1670, he was prefented to the church w Perth, 
and went through a variety of other preferments till 1686, 
when he was promoted to the biſhopric of Edinburgh. © Upon 
the arrival of the prince of Orange 1688, he was ſent up to 
London, in tiſe name of the Scottiſh, epiſcopal clergy z but 
his attachment to the exiled family depriged him'of all his 


emoluments, and made way for the e of 'Preſby- 


tery in Scotland. He ſpent the remainder is days at Edin- 
* where he died in 1720, aged 80. He was the author 
of ſeveral polemical tra, bat bw ef them axe much fe 
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He is pethaps better known by the two humorous hed in 
Hudibras, than by his works: n en 

. „=== aa ſage philoſopher, 

„% Who had read Alexander Roſs over.” 95 


 ROUSE (ſous), an Englith anti uatian, and author of 
the Antiquities of Warwic;” ** A Chromele of the Kings 
of England;“ and, A Hiſtory of the two Univerſities ;* 
was a native of the city of Warwic. He 22 much of his 
time at a place called Guy's Cliff, a delightful place within u 
mile of Warwic. He is ſaid to have been a good limner. 
He died 1491, PP e Tf 

. ROUSSEAU (Journ Baris r), art illuſtrious French 
poet, was born at Paris in 1669: he was the ſon of a ſhoe- 
maker, but by his fine talents and, his works acquired à qua- 
lity ſuperior to that which he had by births His father, how- 
ever, being a man of ſubſtance, gave him as good an educa- 
tion as he could; and Rouſſeau ſoon ſhewed himſelf worthy 
of it. He diſcovered early a turn for poetry; and, at twenty, 
was diſtinguiſhed for ſome little productions in this way, full 
of elegance, taſte, and ſpirit. In 1688, he attended M. de 
Bonrepos as page ine his embaſſy to the court of Denmark; 
and paſſed thence to England with marſhal Tallard in quality 
of ſecretary. Nevertheleſs, he had fo little of avarice and 
- ambition in his nature, that he- had no notion at all of ma- 
King a fortune; and he actually refuſed ſome places which his 
friends had procured for him. In 1701, he was admitted into 
the academy of inſcriptions and be{les lettres. Hoe had now 


* 
* 
* 
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obtained the reputation of a poet of the firſt rank, expected 
a place in the French academy, and was in hopes of obtain- 


ing Boileau's penſion, which was going to be vacant; when 


an affair broke out, which obliged him to quit his 3 ; 


and embittered his whole life afterwards with misfortunes. It 


is impoſſible for us in England to clear this affair up: it never 


Was cleared up even at Paris; nor are the French agreed 
about it to this day. All that appeared is this. Some vorſes 
full of reflections, and of a very exceptionable nature, wero 
produced as Rouſſeauꝰs. Rouſſeau denied that they were his, 
18 them to be forgeries, contried for his ruin 
by thoſe ho envied and hated him. He wal tried in form; 
and, by an arreſt f parliament in 2712, baniſhed the king- 
dom for yer. Voltaire, who certainly has not hen him- 
Lelf well affecked to this poet, yet expreiſes himſelf thus upon 


* 


tte affair of his haniſnment; Thoſe. couplets, which were 
the cauſe of his baniſhment, and are like ſeveral Which be 
owned, muſt either be imputed to him, or the two tribunals, 
hich pronounced ſentence upon him, muſt be A 
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| Not that-tiwo-tribunals, and even more numerous Bodies, ma 
not unanimouſſy commit very great acts of .injuſtice, hen a 
ſpirit of party prevails, There Was a; violent party againſt 
Err 1d bios ;Snips 4 20 ol lege of. 3?" 
He withdrew. to Switzerland, where he found a prqteſtor 
in the count de Luc, the Ftench ambaſſador to the 'Helyetic 
body: who catried him to Baden, and, introduced him to 
prince Eugene, who was there. He continued with the prinoe 
till the concluſion of the peace at Baden j and then, ac m:? 
panying him to Vienna, was introduced by him to them 
peror's court. He continued here three years, at the end of 
which he might have returned to his own, country, ſome 
powerful friends offering to procute letters of grace for re- 
calling him . but he anſwered, A that it, did not become 'a 
man, unjuſtly oppreſſed, to ſeal an ignominious ſentence by 
accepting ſuch terms; and that letters of grace might do, well 
enough ; thoſe that wanted them, but,ceitainly, nat for him 
who only tlefired; juſtices”. He ener at Bruſſels, 
and in 1721 went over to London; where be printed à col 
lection of his poems, in 2 vols., 40. The profits hene jari- 
ſing put his finances into good condition; but, ee 
money willi the empekor's company at Oſtend, which failed 
ſoon after, he was reduced to the neceſſity of rely ing upon 
private beneſactions. The duke of Aremberg gave him the 
privilege. of his table at Bruſſels : and, when this noblemaki 
was obliged to go to the army in Germany in 1733, he ſet- 
tled on bim a handſome penſion; and aſſigned him an apart» 
ment in his cuſtle of Euguien near Bruſſels. Rouſſeau, loſing 
afterwards tlie good graces of the duke of Aremberg, as he 
had before loſt thoſe of prince Eugene, for he does not ſeem 
to have been happily formed for dependence, liſtened, at length 
to propoſals of returning to France, and for that purpoſe went 
incognito to Paris in 2339 le ſtayed. there ſoms little time : 
but, finding his affairs in no promiſing train, ſet. out; for 
Bruſſels. He continued ſams time at the Hague, whetehhe 
was ſeized with an apoplexy ; but recovered; ſo far as $0! be 
removed to Bruſſels, where be finiſhed his unfortunate ,lif 
March 1), 1741. He declared upon his death -bed, as he had 
declated to Rollin at Paris a little before, that he was not the 
author of the verſes which. occaſioned his baniſhmient; and, 
as he had always a ſtrong ſenſe of religion, one knows not 
how to diſbelieve bim. 34120 170 w wt ene n TM 
| His executor, cooformably'to his intentions, gave a. com- 
plete and beautiful edition of his works at, Paris, 1943, in 
3 vols. 40, and alſe in 4 vols. mSο They contain ode 
epiſtles, epigrams and comedies, in verſe 3 and à collection of 
letters, ip poke. Voltaize, e sed to hag done 
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huftice to Rouſſeau, owns; however, that © hisodes ars deat. 


:*©tiful, diverfified,” and abound with images; that, in his 
% hymns, he 1 the harmony and devotion obſervable in 
% the ſpiritual ſongs of Racine; and that his epigrams ate 
« finiſhed” with greater care than thoſe of Marot. He was 
% not,“ continues the critic, “ ſo ſucceſsful in operas, which 
require ſ{enfibility'; nor in comedies, which cannot ſucceed 
. *withour gaiety. In both theſe qualities he was deficient ; 
Wand therefore failed in operas and comedies, as being foreign 
to his genius.“ MLT. Ci nne 
RROUSSEAU (Jou James), an excentric genius of our 
own times, has enabled us to give an account of him by a 
publication which himſelf left behind him, under the title of 
„Les Con ffeſſions de J. J. Rouſſeau, ſuivies des Reveries du 
-*© Promeneur Solitaire, 2 Tomes. Geneve, 1983,” vo. 
He was born at Geneva in 1711. his parents were, Iſaac Rouſ - 
ſeau, an ingenious watch-maker 3 and Suſannali Bernard, the 
daughter of a elergy man, who was more rich than her huſband 
the having fifteen brothers and ſiſters). She had alſo wiſdom 
and beauty, fo that ſhe was no 9 But a love, which 
commenced in their childhood, at leugth, after many diffioul- 
ties, produced a happy marriage. And at the ſame time his 
mother's brother, Gabriel, an engineer, married one of his 
+ father's ſiſters. Aſter the birth of one ſon, his father went to 
Conſtantinople, and was watch<maker*to: the ſeraglio; and 
ten months after his return our author was born, infirm and 
ſickly, and coſt his mother her life. 'The ſenſibility, which 
was all that his parents left him, conſtitute (he ſays) their 
happineſs, but occaſioned all his misfortunes.” He was born 
« two dying,” but was preſerved and reared by the tender- 
neſs of an aunt (his father's ſiſter), ill living at the age of 80. 
He temembers not how he learned to read, but only recolleQs 
that his firſt ſtudies were ſome Romances left by his mother, 
which engaged his father, as well as himſelf, whole nights, 
and gave him a very early knowledge of the paſſions, and alſo 
wild and romantic notions of human life. The romances 
ended with the fummer of 1719. Better books ſucceeded, 
furniſhed by the library of his mether's. father, viz. 44 Le 
„ Syeur's Hiſtory of the Church and the Empire; Zoſſu- 
«* et's Diſcourſes on Univerſal Hiſtory; * Plutarch's Lises;“ 
©Nani's Hiſtory. of Venice: + Oyid's Metantorphoſes ;" 
« La Bruyere;” * Fontenell's Worlds and Dialegues ef the 
Dead; and ſome volumes of Moliere. Of theſs Hu- 
_ 6: tareh” was his favourite; and he foon preferred Ageſihans, 
Brutus, and Ariſtides, to Oroondates, Artatnemes, and Juba; 
and to theſe lives,” and the cowerſbele nd mat they ocashaned 
with hi» father, he inputes that free and republica 2 
28151 | A that 
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chat ſierce und intractuble character, which over after was his 
torment. His brother, who was ſeven years older, and fol- 
lowed his father's. buſineſs, being neglected in his education, 
behaved ſo ill, and was ſo incorrigible, that he fled into Ger- 
many, and was never heard of ' afterwards. On the — | 
the utmoſt attention was beſtowed on John James, and he 
was almoſt idoliſed by all, Vet he had (he. owns) all the faults 
of his age; he was a prater, à glutton, and ſometimes a liar; 
he ſtole fruit, ſweetmeats, and victuals; but he never delighted 
in being miſchievous! or waſteful; in accuſing others, or in 
tormenting poor animals. He felates, however, a na 
trick he played one Madame Clot while ſhe was at prayeis, 
which ſtill diverts him, becauſe . ſhe was the moſt ftetful old 
«© oman he ever knew.” His “ taſte or rather paſſion," for 
„ muſic” he owed to his aunt Suſan, who ſang moſt ſweetly ; 
and he paints her in "moſt pleaſing colours. A diſpute, which 
his father had with a Prench eaptain obliging him to quit Ge- 
neva, our author was left under the care of his uncle Bernard, 
then employed on the: fortifications, who having a ſon of the 
ſume age, theſe coufitis.were boarded together at Boſſey, at M. 
Lambercier's;' a elergyman,- to learn Latin, and all the trifles 
compriſed under the name of education. In this village he 
paſſed two happy years, and formed an affe ctionate . 
with his coufin Bernard. A flight offence, the breaking t 
teeth of u comb, with which he was charged, but denied it, 
and of which no. ffty years after, he avows his innocence, 
but for whith he was ſeverely puniſned, and a like chaſtiſement, 
which, for à like offence, was alſo unjuſtly inflicted on his 
couſin, gave them at laſt a diſtaſte for this paradiſe, and great 
pleaſure im being removed from it. This incident made a — | 
and laſting impreſſion upon him, as did another about plant 
ing a wille and @ walttet tree,” fof which we muſt refer 46 
the work. At is return to Geneva he contihued two or three 
years with His unele, doſing bis me it not being determined 
whether he ſhould be 4 watcti-maker; anatomy; or a miniſter. 
To the laſt he was moſt iithined; but that the ſmall remain 
of his mother fo NFwů would: et admit. In the mean tin 
he learned to draw for which he taſte, and read © Eid 
„Elements“ WR his cιFh¹. - bus they ted an idle but hot 
a vicious" life} thaking cg, flutes,” ſhutdlescoes, dru 
houſes, etoſs- ho, und- puppetsy i itating Punch, Aci⁰νtft 
plays, in dt duft (3d (68d | He often viſiced hie faction, 
— — 69% i Het town in dhe οοονhNNN of 
Vaud, an r@dufits amour (As he Falte then 
mat he Had tlic age U eleven, With twilorownlwifſes; ven 
he archly deer Wes. At left — . 
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diſmiſſed for his ſtupidity, he was! bound apprentice, not, 
- however, to a waich- maker, but to an engraver, a brutal wreteh, 
who not only tieated him moſt inhumanly. but taught him to 
lie, to be idle, and to ſteal. Of the latter he gives ſome in- 
ſtances. In his 16 year, having twiee on a Sunday been 
locked out of the city- gates, and bring ſeverely threatened by 
his maſter! if he ſtayed out a thirdtime, by an unlucky cixcum- 
ſtance this event happening, he ſwore never to return again, 
ſending word privately to his couſin Bernard of hat be pro- 
poſed, and where he might once more ſee him; Which, how- 
ever, he did, not to diſſuade him, hut to make ſome preſents. 
They then parted with teers, but never met or correſponded 
mote, which was a pity, as they were made to love each 
%% other.” Rouſſeau here ſtops to reflect on what would ha ve 
| * his fate if he bad 3 2 better maſter. 
He then proceeds. At Cor in Savoy, two leagues 
from Geneva, he had the curioſity to ſee the Reder, M. de 
Pontverre, a name famous in their hiſtory, and accordingly 
went to viſit him, and was well received and regaled with ſuch 


2 good dinner as prevented his replying to his hoſt's arguments 


in favour of holy mother Church, and againſt the hereſy of 
Geneva. Inſſead of ſending him back to his family, this de- 
vout prieſt endeavoured to convert him, and recommegded 
him to Mad. de Warens, a good charitable lady, lately con- 
verted, at Annecy, who had quitted her huſband, her family, 
her country, and her religion, for a penſion of 1500 Pied- 
monteſe livres, allowed her by the king of Sardinia. He ar- 
rixes at Annecy on Palm-Sunday, ; he! fees Madam de 
Warens. This epocha of his life determined his character. 
He was then in the middle of his t th year; though not 
handſome, he was well made, had black hair, and ſmall ſpark- 
ling eyes, &c. charms, of which, unluckily, he was not un- 
conſcious. The lady too, Who was then 28, being born within 
the century, he deſcribes as being highly agreeable and 
engaging, and having many perſonal, charms, although her 
ſize was ſmall, and her ſtature ſhort. Being told ſne was juſt 
gone to the Cordeliers chutch, he overtook her at the door, 
was ſtruck with her appeagance, ſo different from that of the 
old crabbed de votee which he had imagined,/ aud was inſtantly 

oſelyted to her religion. He gave, her a letter from M. de 
Pontverre, to which he added. one of his on, She glanced 
at the former, but read the latter, and would. have read u again, 
if her ſervant had not reminded her of its beigg church - time. 
She then bade John James go to ber houſe, aſł for ſome 
breakfaſt, and Wait her return from maſ. Her ac iſt 
ments he paints in brilliant: colours; conſiders; her as (a ,good 
Catholic; and, in ſhort, at firſt fight, was inſpireg 
Pa ü 5 8 A : 
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with the Rrongeſk attachment, "and the iet ein gseses, 
dhe kept him to dinner, and then, enquiting his circumſtances, 
urged him to go d Turin, where, in à ſeininary for the 3 
ſtruction of catechumens, he might be maintained tilt his con- 
verſion was aecompliſhed; nd or engaged alſo to prevail on M. 
de Bernet, the titu ar biſhop of Geneva, to contribute large Tf 
— _ & of his Journey. This promiſe the'performe 
is conſent,” 1 dire of feeinſ the capital, and 
of climibing the Alps. She als forte: his N 5 gave 
him privately ample inſtructions; and, entruſting him to the 
care of a countryman and his wife, they parted on Ath-Wed- 
neſday. The day after, his father came in queſt of him, ac- 
companied by his friend M. Rixal, awatch-maker, like bim- 
elf, and a good poet. They viſited Madam de Warens, but 
only lamented with her, inſtead of purſuing und ove 
him, which they might, they being on horſeback,” and he 
foot. His brother had been loſt by a like negligence. Having 
ſome independent fortune from their mother, it ſeemed as 
their father connived at their flight in order to ſecure it to him- 
ſelf, an idea which gave our author great uneaſineſs. After a 
r journey with his two companions, he arrived at Turin, 
ut without money, cloaths, or linen. His letters of recom- 
mendation admitted him into the ſeminary, a courſe of life, 
and a mode of inſtruction, with which he was ſoon diſguſted, 
In two months, howeyer, he made his abjuration, was bap- 
tized at the cathedral,” abſolved of hereſy by the inquiſitor, 
and then diſmiſſed, ' with about 20 livres in his pocket; thus, 
at onee,” made an apoſtate and a dupe, with all his hopes in 
an inſtant annulled. After traverſing the ftreets, and viewing 
the buildings, he took at night a mean lodging. where he 
irene are days. To — 1 chapel, in particular, he a 
tly allured by his taſte or m ke!) wh then J 
10 dlecver l lf. His purſe, at laſt, being almoſt exhauſted, 
be looked out for employment, and at ſaſt found it, as an 
engraver of plate, by means of a young woman, Madam Baſile, 
whoſe livſband,''a goidſmith, was abroad, and had left her 
under the care 6 clerk; or an Agiſthus, as Rouſſeau ſtyles 
him. *Nething, he declares, but what was innocent, paſſed 
betwixt him iS this lady, though her charms made "arear 
was on him; and bon after, her Rüſband returning, 
finding him at dinner with her confeſfor,” de clefk, &. 
immed 7. diſmiſſed bim the houſe. His landlady, a 
dier's wife,'-after this, procured him the . deceman . 
the Counteſs: Dowager of Vercullis, whoſe livery. be drr 


diy his-buſineſs was to write the letters which ſhe di 
in ber breaſt preventing h her vriti 
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belonging ta one of am 
on him, and which himſelf had ole 5 "This —— 
wh was an inſupportable age on his A he ſays) 
bis life after, and which he never avowed. not 
even — Madam de Wacens. an. one, principal We der 
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K and hanour in ele 
caving this ſeryiee, he returned to his noe aud 
on acquaintances that 13 glen x 2 
Jaime, a Savoyard abbe, the original of 
Vicar,” to. whole virtuous and rel -L 8 7 ng 15 
roſeſſes the higheſt obligations. he Count de la.; We 
tho ugh he neglected to call YAY bim, procured him, 
ever, A place with the Count de Gouyon, an equeriy, ta, the 
een, where he lived much at his eaſe, and out of, Jiyery« 
J bovgh happy in this family, being favoured. by all, fre · 
quently — 4 on the Count's beautiful grand - daughtet, 
Ae en lefipas, by the. N his younger ſor) and 
Baving reaſon. apbaſior an, eſta bliſbmeant in the train .of 
eldeſt ſon, 
this by . the Oe $6 ih Hy nim for his attach. 
ment to one of his Fenner named RES who, iuveigled 
Ho, to 6 my bim Be ot "ay 7 o Geneva; and an 
oy Gouvon had given 
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N N —— urſe was light, to maintain them till 

At ds Anneey, bn | parted, with. his compsnion, and 

5 10 tg Mad . who, inſtead of reproaching, 
im. in. ber. bak chamber, and . Litgle., Ong?” (Rev) 

his name. zud Mam”, hers: There he. lived) moſt 
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and therefore being ſuon diſmiſſed for his inſufficiency. 
et Madam de Warens did not abandon him. His thſte for, 
3 o then made them thinlt of his being a mufſcian and / 
boarding. for that putpoſe with M. le . — the organiſt 
of the cathedral, who lived near Mama, and pte ſided at 
het weekly concert. There he gonzinned for a (yeary bm 
his paſhon- for her prevented his learning oven muſic! Le 
Maitre, diſguſted with the Chapter, and determined to :ledye: 
them, was accompanied in his flight, as far as Lyons, hy 
John- James, but, being ſubject to fits, and attacked hy dne 
of them in the ſtreets, ho was deſerted indiſtreſs b his faittile(s' | 
friend, who. red the corner, * left him. Thü is Bis- 
third painful „Doufeſpon. He inftantly;; returned to 
Annecy and « Mama” but ſlit, alas! was igorie..to Paris. 
Aſter this, he informs oe of the many/girls-that;wwere ena- 
moureũ of him; of his journey with unt af them, on foot, 
to Fribourg; ol Aae ag, his fathet, in his way, at Nion 3 
and of his great diſtreſs at Lauſanne; whinh radured him 
to the expedient af teaching muſic, which he new got, 
ſaying, he was of Paris, where he had never been aud 
changing his name to Vouſſore, the anagram of Rauſſoau. 
But here his ignorance and his imprudende expoſetl him to 
ic; ham. by his attempting what he could not execate;. 
— diſcomfited, and unable to ſubſiſt at Lauſamue 
8 to a bt andy at he peel the winter. 
ucceeded. better, an —— teaching rauſcy 
inſenſibly learned it. 49 1 11 848 ob«r gin cot 
At 3 acoidentally — * Orsel hben Archi- 
mandrite. of Jeruſalem, who was making a chllection in 
Europe to repair the holy ſepulchre, our adventurer: weas: 
prevailed on to accompany him as his feerecary;and- inter- 
hreter; and, in conſequences: travellad, a 
through Switzerland; ;hacangued the fenste of Berne, cup 
bot, at Solcurre, the French'| acabaſſadar; the marquis de 
Bonac, having made him diſcover! who be was, LD 
him in his ſervies, without alloming him even 10 take leavs = 
of his, “ poor Archimandrite and ſent . him (as he defred) 
to Paris, to travel with the-nephew f M Goddard, a 'Swils 
calonel. in the French ſervice... This fodtnight's| journey:iatas 
tie happieſt, time of his life. In his idessef tlie 
cence of Paris, Verſailles, Ep. he greatly miſtook. He use 
alſp mesh | flattered: and little r Colonel Gucklard!s 
propoſale/ being very inadequnte th his expectations, he wes 
adyiſed : to o adcepting them. Hearing that hie dent 
Maga hed been gone two mautlis: to Saw, Turinb r 
Swiizarla nd he deter minedi to ſalowiherz . — the. wadz 
W 0 W vente, "th 
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Fo WA, ho only filird Rint? he! | 


| der wrote. At Liens he 
viſited' Mademoiſelle du Chatelet, a friend of Madam de 
Warens; but) whether that lady was gone to Savoy or 
Piedmont, the could not inform him. © She urged him, how- 
ever, to ſtay at Lyons till ſne wrote and had an anſwer, an 
offer which he accepted, although his purſe was almoſt ex- 
hauſted, and he was often reduced to ſie in the ſtreets yet 
without concern or apprehenſion, chooſing rather to pay for 
brekd than a lodging. At length, M. Rolichon; an An- 
tonian, accidentally hearing him ſing in the ſtreet a"cantata of 
Batiſlin, employed him ſome days in copying muſic; fed him 


well, and gave him a crown, which, he owns, he little 


deſerved, his tranſeripts were ſo incorrect and faulty. And, 


ſoon aſter, -heyheard news of , Mama, who was at Cham- 


; and. rereived money to enable him to join her“ He 
found her (conſtant and affectionate, and ſhe immediately 
introduced him to the Intendant, WhðD had provided him the 
e of a ſecretary to the commiſſioners appointed by che 
king to make d general ſurvey of the country, a place which, 
though: not very (lucrative, ' afforded" him an 'honhourable 
maintenance for the firſt time in bis liſe, This happened 
in 1732, bel being chen near 21. He lodged with © Mama,” 
in whoſe affection, however, he had -a formidable rival in her 
ſteward, Claude Anet; yet they all lived together on tlie beſt 
terms. The ſucceeding eight or mie years, viz. till 1741, 
when: he ſet out for Paris, had few or no events. His taſte 
for muſic made him reſign his employment for that of teaching 
that ſcience; and -feveral of his youny female ſcholars "fail 
charming) he deſeribes and introduces to his readers. T 
alienate: him from other ſeducers, at length his “% Mama“ 

(hei ſays): propoſed to him being his miſtreſs; and became 
ſo ; yet ſadneſs and forrow embittered his delights, and; from 
the maternal light in Which he had been aceuſtomed to view 
this philoſophical lady, who ſinned, he adds, more through 
error than from paſſion, he deemed hiinſelf inceſtubus. And 
let it| be remembered that ſhe had a huſband, and had had 
many other gallants. Such 3s his:*£good-hearted®”! heroine, 
the Aſpaſia of his Sberates, as he calls her; and foch was'he. 
This is another of bis Confeſſions. ihus Madam de 
Warens; Röuſſeau, and Ant, Herd together in the moſt 
perfect union, till al pleuriſy deprived him of the latter. In 
cunſequence of the los of this good manager, all her affairs 
wore ſoon in the utmoſt diſorder, though ſohn- James 


ſucbeeded to the fiewatdſhip; and though he pawh vr 


etedit to ſupport ers. Determining mw to compoſe. And. 


for that purpaſe, firſt: to leatn, muſic, he applied, for tnt 
urpoſe, to. the | nn n 
3 | We” 
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Baiages. Bat, juſt as were going to begin, he 
n that his portmanteau, — all his Hande 2 
Rouſſes, à French cuſtom-houſe on the borders of — 
land, becauſe he had accidentally, in a new waiftecat- pocket. 
a Tanſeniſt parody of the firſt ſcene of Racine's'** Mithridates,”* 
of which" yr * not read — —— This 3 made him 
retphl to mbery, totally diſappointed, and reſolved, in 
future,” to attach "himſelf Tolety to Mama,” who, 
degrees, reinſtated his wardrobe: ' And ſtill continuing to 
ſtudy Rameau, he ſucceeded, at laſt,” in ſome compoſitions, 
which were much 7. or by good judges, and thus did not 
loſe his cholars. this æra he dates his connection with 
his old friend Gauffecourt, an amiable man, ſince dead, and 
M. de Conzie, à Savoyard 'gentleman, then living! The 
extravagance of his miſtreſs, in ſpits of all his remonſtrances,' 
made him abſent himſelf from her, which increaſed their 
experices, but at the ſame time procured him many reſpe&- 
able friends,' whom he names. His uncle Bernard was now 
dead in Carolina, whither he went in order to build Charles 
Town, as was his couſin, in the ſervice of the king of 
Pruſſia, His health at this time viſibly, but unaecountably, 
declined. Phe ſword cut the ſcabbard.“ Beſides his 
diſordetiy paſſions, his illneſs was partly occaſioned by the 
fury with which"he ſtudied cheſs, ſhutting Himſelf up, for 
ae putpoſe, whole days and nights, till he looked like 5 
corpſe, and partly by his concern and anxiety for Madam 
Warens, who, by her' maternal care and attention, ſaved his 
life. Being © ordered dy her to drink milk in the ' country, he 
prevailed on her to accompany'Hhim, and, about the end of 
the ſummer of 1736, they ſettled at Charmettes; near the 
gate of Chambery, but ſolitary and retired, in a'houſe whoſe 
ſituation he deſcribes: po —— 010 * Moments dear and 
regretted.” However, n * — bear milk, havin 
recourſe to water, which Killed! bing and leaving of 
wine, he loft his appetite, and had à violent nervous affection 
which; at the end of ſome weeks, left him with * 
of his arteries, and tingling'in bi ears, Which hive Hfted! 
from that time to the preſent,” 30 years after; and; wigs! 
being a good ſleeper,” he became ſleepleſs, and co 5 
ſhort=breathed. This accident, which miglit have 
ſtroyed his body, only deſtroyed- his paſſions, and produced 
a happy effect on bis ſbul. “/ % Mama® too, bet fs,” was re- 
ligious 3 yet, mon ſhe' believed in did 
believe jn bell. The former" gur 
their pigeons;/ their cows,! &c:'; ravine i in delt nene 
and their fruit- gathering: and in the winter the returned, 
as 1 exije, to ton. Not thinking that he f Kd de 
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tilt ſpring, he did not ſlir out, nor ſee any one but Madam 
de Warens and M. Salomon, their phyſician, an honeſt, man, 
and a great Carteſian, whoſe converſation. was: better than all 


his preſcriptions, In ſhort,, John- James ſtudied hard, re- 


covered, went abroad, ſaw all his acquaintance agzin, and, 
to his great furpriſe and joy, beheld the buds of the ſpring, 
and went with bis miſtreſs again to Charmettes. There, 
being ſoon fatigued with digging in the garden, be divided 
his time between the pigeon-houſe (ſa taming. thoſe timid 
| birds as to. induce them to perch on his arms and head), bee 
hives, and books of ſcience, beginning with philoſophy, and 
rt to elementary geometry, Latin (to him. who had 
*. the moſt difficult), hiſtory, gecgraphy, and 
aſtronomy, One night, as he was obſerving the ſtars in his 
L with a planiſphere, a candle ſecured in a pail, à tele- 
&c. dreſſed in a flapped had, and a wadded get-en · air 
ab % Mama's,“ he was taken by ſome peaſants for a conjurer. 
In future, — obſerved. without a light, and conſulted bis 
planiſphert at home. The writings of -Poxt-Royal and of 
the Oratory had now made him half a Janſeniſt. But his 
eonſeſſor and another Jeſuit ſet his mind at eaſe, and he had 
recourſe to ſeveral ridiculous expedients to know whether be 
was in a ſtate of ſalvation. In the mean time, their rural 
felicity continued. and, contrary. to his adviee,' Madam de 
Warens became by degrees à great "facets of whieh ;ho 
foreſaw ruin muſt be the: conſequence. 
In the enſuing winter he received: e — Jealy, 
and, being now of age, it was agreed that he ſhould go in he 
ring to Geneva, to demand the remains of his mother's 
tune. He went accordingly, and his father cams alſo to 
Geneva, undiſturbed, his affair being now buried in oblivion. 
5 deni was occaſioned; by our author's change of xe- 
5 his, brothers death not being legally proved; he could 
claim his ſhare, and! therefore readily leſt it to contribute 
—— the maintenance of his father, Who enjoyed er as 
long as he lived. At length he received his money, — 
hart af it imo liveos, and flew with the reſt te Mama,” 
| d it without affectation, and employed. moſt of Ne 
uſe. His healthy. tipwaver, decayed- viſibly, and he was 
in. barribly eppreſled with the vapours: At length his 
ches into anatomy made bien ſuſpect that his diſorder 
ee pus in the heart. Salomon ſeemed truck with zhe 
Gaye having heard that M. Fires, of Montpellier. 
nad cured; facts a — he: went immediately to oanſult 
Him, aſſiſted by the. ſupply from Geneva, But two ladies, 
whom hoe met at Moirans, eſpecially; the gldet,, Med., N. at 
r baniſhed. bis ſeven bis: ee polypug, 2 
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his palpitations, except thoſe which ſhe herſelf had excited, 
and would not cute. Without knowing a word of Engliſh, 
he here thought proper to for an Engliſhman; and a 
Jacobite, . and called himſelf Mr. Dudding. Leaving the 
ether lady at Romans, with Madam N. and an old ſiol 
marquis, he travelled ſſowly and agreeably to Saint Marcellin, 
Valence, Montelimar (before which the marquis leſt them), 
and at length, after having agreed to paſs the winter together, 
theſe lovers (for ſuch they became) parted-with mutual regret. 
Filled with the ideas of Madam N. and her daughter, whom 
ſhe idoliſed, he muſed from Pont St. Eſprit to Remoulin. He 
viſited Pont - du · Gard, the: firſt work of the Romans that he 
had ſeen, and the Arena of Nimes, a work ſtill mare 

nificent; in all theſe journeys forgetting that he was ill till 
he arrived at Montpellier. From abundant precaution he 
boarded with an triſh phyſician, named Fitz - Moris, and 


conſulted M. Fizes, as Madam N. had adviſed him. Finding 


that the doctors knew nothing of his diſorder, and only 
endeavoured to amuſe him and make him & ſwallow his own 
money,“ he left Montpellier at the end of November, after 
ſix weeks or two munths ſtay, leaving twelve louis there for 
no purpoſe, ſave fot à courſe of anatomy, juſt. begun under 
M. Fitz-Moris, but which the horrible ſtench of diſſected 
bodies rendered inſupportable. Whether he ſhould return ta 
„Mama,“ or go (as he had promiſed). to Madam N. was now 
the queſtion. Reaſon, however, here turned the ſcale. At 
Pont St. Eſprit he burnt his direction, and took the road to 
Chambery, for the firſt time in his liſe indebted to his 
{ludies, preferring his duty to pleaſure, and deſerving his 
own eſteem.“ At his return to Madam de Warens, ha 
found his place ſupplied by à young man of the Pays · de- 
Vaud, named Vintzenried, a juurney-man barber, whom he 
paints in the moſt diſguſting colours. This name not being 
noble enough, he changed it for that of M. de Courtilles, 
by which he was afterwards known at Chambery, and in 
Maurienne, where he married. He being every thing in the 
houſe, and Rouſſeau nothing, all hie pleaſures vanithed lika 
2 dream, and at length he determined to quit this abode; once 
ſo dear, to which his “ Mama“ readily conſented. And 
being invited to educate the children of M. de Malby, Grand 
Provoſt of Eyons, he ſet out for that city, without regretting 
a ſepatation of which the ſole idea would formerly have been 
painful as death to them both. Unqualified for a procaptor, 
both by»temper and manners, and much diſguſted with his 
treatment by the Provoſt, he quitted his family in about a 
year; and, ſighing for Madam de Warens, fle once more to 
: 8 „ nature, 
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nature, but he could not recover the paſl. His former 
happineſs, he found, was dead for ever. He continued 
mere, however, ſtill foreſeeing her approaching ruin, and 
the ſcizure of her penſion; and, to retrie ve her affairs, forming 
eaftles in the air, and having made an improvement (as he 
thought) in muſical notes, from which: he had great expecta- 
tions, he ſold his books, and ſet out for Paris, to communi- 
cate his ſcheme to the Academy. «£44 1908401) noh. 
Such (he concludes) have been the errors and the faults 
of my youth. I have given a hiſtory of them with a fidelity 
with which my heart is ſatisfied. If, in the ſequel, I have 
honoured my mature age with ſome virtues,” | ihould have 
told them as frankly, and ſuch was my deſign - But l muſt 
ſtop here. Time may undràw the curtain. If my memoir 
reaches poſterity, one day or other it will perhaps learn what 
I had to ſay. Then it will know why I am ſilent. “T 
An account of the laſt moments of this celebrated man 
may be an acceptable addition to his life. He roſe in perfect 
health, to all appearance, on Thurſday morning at five 
o'clock (his uſual hour in ſummer), and walked with a young 
pupil, ſon to the marquis de Giratdin, lord of Ermenonville 
in France. About ſeven he returned to his houſe alone, and 
aſked his wife if breakfaſt was ready. Finding it was not, 
he told her he would go for ſome moments into the wood, 
and defired her to call him when .breakfaſt was on the table. 
He was accordingly called, returned home, drank a diſh of 
coffee, went out again, and came back a few minutes after. 
About eight, his wife went down ſtairs to pay the account 
ob a ſmith ; but ſcarcely had ſhe been a: moment below, when 
ſne heard him complain. She returned immediately, and 
found him fitting on a chair, with-a ghaſtly countenance, his 
head: reclining on his hand, and his eſbow ſuſtained by a deſk, 
W bat is the matter, my dear friend, ſaid ſhe, are you 
indiſpoſed?ꝰ l feel,“ anſwered ha , a painful anxiety, 
and the keen pairis of a colic“ Upon this Mrs. Rouſſeau 
left the room, as if ſhe intended to look for ſomething, and 
ſent to the caſtle an account of her huſband's illneſs. The 
Marchioneſs, on - this alarming news, ran with the utmoſt 
expedition to the cottage of the philoſopher; and, that ihe 
might not alarm him, ine ſaid ſhe came to enquire whether 
the muſic that had. been performed during the night in the 
open air before the caſtle, had not; diſt urbed him and Mrs. 
Rouſſeau.— The philoſopher replieſl, wich the: utmoſt tran- 
Auillity of tone aud aſpect, Madam, I know very well 


that it is not any | thing relative to muſic that brings you 


here: — l am very ſentible of your goodneſis: but i am much 
out of order, — 
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L beg it as. A farour that you will lea ve un 
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done wich my wiſe, to whom I bave a great many things 


to ſay at this, inſtant.“ Madam de Girardin.. immediately 
withdrew- Upon this; Rouſſeau: defired his wife to ſhut the 
door, to lock it on the inſide, and to come and fit by him. 


«++ [ball do ſo, my dear friend,” faid-ſhe ; **1 am now fitting 


beſide you—how do you find yourſelt?” | 
Rouſſeau, '** I, grow worfe—l feel a chilly lire 8 
ever my whole body give mé your hands, and ſce if you 


can warm me—Ah I that gentle warmth is pleafing - but 


ihe pains of the colic return they are very keen. 

Mrs. Rouſſeau. *+ Do not you think, my dear friend, 
that it would be proper to take . 1 to . enn 
pains? 25 

Rouſſeau. My 3 . . as to open the 
windows, that I may have the pleaſure of ſeeing once more 
the verdure of that field how beautiful it is]! how pure the 
air ! how ſerene the ſky Ine diag grandapy and eee 
in the aſpęct of nature!!! 

Mrs. en 0 Bots. my good friend, h do. theſe 
objects you ſo particularly at preſent?” 

Rouſſeau. My dear—lt was always my "earrieſts deſite 
that it would pleaſe Cod to take me out of the world before 
you——my, prayer has been heard—and my wiſh, will ſoon 
have its accompliſhment.— Look at that ſun, whoſe ſmiling 
aſpect ſeems to call me hence — There is my God—God 
lumſclf—who opens io me the boſom of his | paternal. 
goodneſs, and invites me to taſte and enjoy, at laſt, that 
eternal and unalterable tranquillity, which 5 have ſo long 
and ſo ardently panted after. My dear ſpouſe do not weep 
you have always deſited to ſee me happy. I an now going 
to be truly ſo — o not leave me: I will have none but 
you to remain with me — you, alone, ſhall cloſe my eyes.“ 

Mrs. Rouſſeau. My dear my good friend baniſi 
thoſe apprehenfions—and let me give you ſomething 
1 hope that this indifpoſien, will not be of a long * 
tinuance!! f 
Nouſſeau. 1 feel. in my breaſt ſomethin or ſharp pins, 
which occaſions violent pains—My dear if I have ever given 
you any uneafineſs and trouble, or expoſed you, by our 
conjugal union, to misfortunes, which you would otherwiſe 
have ayoided, I hope you will forgive m. 

Mrs. Rouſſeau. Alas my dear friend, it is rather my 


duty to aſk. your pardon. for any uneaſy. moments you, may 


have ſuffered « on my account, or through, my means.“ en 
Rouſſeau . Ahl, my dent, hom happy a INS: is 2 to 
die, when one has no reaſon for, remorſe or ſelf · reprqach 


N Being! the ſoul that nn. ene a theo 
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back, is as pvre;- at this moment, as it was when it proceeded 
from thee::—render it partaker of thy felicity My dear 
T have found in the marquis of Girardin and his lady the 
marks of even parental tenderneſs and affection:— tell them 
that I revere their virtues, and that I thank them, with my 
dying breath, for all the proofs I have received of their good- 
neſs and friendſhip':—1 defire that you may have my body 
opened immediately after my death, and that you will order 
an exact account to be drawn up of the ſtate of its various 
parts :—tell Monſieur and Madame de Girardin, that J hope 
they wilt allow me to be buried in their gardens, in any part 
of chem that they may think proper.” OL INE 
Mrs. Rouſſeau. How you afflit me—my dear friend 
J intreat you, by the tender attachment you have always pro- 
feſſed for me, to take ſomething.” g. 
Rouſſeauu. I ſhall—ſince you deſire it Ah! I feel in 
my head a ſtrange motion I—a blow which am tormented 
with pains—Being of Beings! God! (here he remained 
for a conſiderable time with his eyes raifed to heaven) 
| — * dear ſpouſe! let me embrace you l — help me to walk 2 
Here his extreme weakneſs prevented his walking without 
help; and Mrs. Rouſſeau being unable to ſupport him, he 
fell gently on the floor, where, aſter having remained for 
ſome time motionleſs, he ſent forth à deep figh, and expired. 
Four and twenty hours after his deceaſe, his body was opened, 
in preſence of a competent number of witneſſes; and an 
inqueſt being held by the proper officets, the ſurgeons declared 
upon oath, that all the parts of the body were ſound, and 
that a ſerous apoplexy, of which palpable "marks appeared 
in the brain, was the cauſe of his death- The Marquis de 
Girardin ordered the body to be embalmed; after which it 
was laid in a coffin of oak, lined with lead, and was buried in 
the iſle of Poplars, which is now called Elyſium. The ſpot 
is charming, and looks like an enchanted region: it is of an 
oval form, fifty feet in length, and thirty-five in breadth. 
The water which ſurrounds it flows in a filent ſtream, and 
the wind ſeems unwilling to ruffle its ſurface, or to augtment 
its motion, which is almoſt imperceptible. The ſmall lake, 
that is formed by this gentle current, is ſurrounded by Hillocks, 
which ſeparate it from the other parts of nature, and ſhed on 
this retreat a myſterious kind of filence, that diffuſes through 
the mind of the ſpectator a melancholy propenſity of th 
humane kind. Theſe hillocks are covered witk trees, "arid 


are terminated at the margin of the lake by ſolitary paths, 


which are now and will be long 7 te 
vifttors, caſting a penfive look towards EI) 
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We hall diſmiſs this extraordinary character by obſerving, 
that in his Confeſſions” all the diſguiſes —— prite, 
hypocriſy, ſelf-love, and ſhame, had wound round the human 
heart, are removed, and all its ſecret receſſes are laid open to 
the eye. Wbat a ſtrange mixture was this John“ James of 
good and evil, of ſublimity and littlenefs, of penetration and 
ſimplicity! How happily did his days paſs When he was a 
ſtranger to fame and honour! But when his works had 
drawn thoſe ideal bleſſings towards him, into what a depth 
of miſery do we behold him plunged! The moſt eager and 
unſucceſsful candidate for literary reputation would not 
exchange his defeat for. ſuch a dangerous and painful 
triumph. OY as een een OE 10] u Bochoh 

The greater part of his works have been tranſlated into 
Engliſh ; amongſt theſe the moſt important are his © Eloife,” 
and ba Dame? Oo 5 10 NL 2227 

ROUSSEAU (Jamzs), a diſtingui French painter, 
was born at Paris in 1630. His firſt ſtudies were under the 
direction of Swanefelt, but he afterwards viſited Italy, aud 
accompliſhed himſelf in architeQure, perſpective, and land- 
ſcape. On bis return to Paris, he immediately obtained 
eminence, and was employed at Marly. He was truly accom- 
pliſned in painting edi ces from his minute attention to the 
principles of architecture. After "_ patronized by Louis 
XIV. he was compelled to leave his native country on account 
of his religion, being a ſtrict proteſtant. Rouſſeau afterwards -_ 
viſited Holland, whence he was invited to England by the 
duke of Montague, to exert his talents on the magnificent 
palace at Bloomſbury, now the Britiſh Muſeum. Here he 
painted a great deal; and many of his works alſo are to be ſeen 
at Hampton - Court. His genius was undoubtedly very great; 
and his colours clear, bright, and durable. He died in this 
centuty, in the year 1693. : e 

ROWE (Nicol As), a good Engliſſi poet, was the ſon 
of John Rowe, eſq. ſergeant at law, and born at Little Berk. 
ford in Bedfordſhire 1673. His education was begun at a 
grammar- ſchool in Highgate; whence he was ſoon removed 
to Weſtminſter, where he acquired great perfection in claſſic} 
literature, under Dr. Buſby. To his ſkill in Greek and Latin 
he is faid to have added ſome knowledge of the Hebrew; but 
poetry was his carly bent and darling ſtudy. His father, de- 
ſigning him for his en profeffion,' took him from” that 
choc, her he was about ſixteen; and entered him #' Rav 
dent in the Middle Temple. Being capable of attaining "uy 
brunch of | Kriowlege, / he made à (great pr in the law; 
ind woeld*doubtl6(s have figured im that ptofeffion, if the love | 
of the delles lettres und of Poetry in particular, had not ſteß- 
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ped him. When he was five and twenty, he wrote h firſt 
2 trage dy, called The Ambitious Step- other Mt and this, 
meeting with univerſal applauſe, made bim lay afide all 
thoughts of rifing by the law. Afterwards he wrote theſe fol- 
lowing tragedies : | © Tamerlane, „The Fair Penitent,” 
: + Ulyſſes,” © The Royal Convert,” “Jane Shore, Lady 
jane Grey ;“ and a comedy called“ 1 he Biter.” He wrote 
alſo ſeveral poems upon different ſubjects, which have been 
publiſhed under the title of Miſcellaneous; Works,“ in one 
volume: as his dramatic works have been in twu.o 
Rowe 4s chiefly to be conſidered (Dr. Johnſon 6bſerves) in 
the light of a tragic writer and a tranſlator. In his attempt at 
comedy he failed ſo ignominiouſly; that his Biter“ is not in- 
ſerted in his works; and his occaſional poems and ſhort com- 
poſitions are rarely worthy of either praiſe or cenſure ; for they 
— the caſual ſports of a mind ſecking rather to amuſe its 
leiſure than to exerciſe its powers. In the conſtruction of his 
dramas there is not much art; he is not a nice obſerver of the 
unities. He extends time, and varies place, as his convenience 
requires. To vary the place is not (in the opinion of the 
learned critic from whom theſe obſervations are borrowed) any 
violation of nature, if the change be made between the acts; 
for it is no leſs eaſy for the ſpectator to ſuppoſe himſelf at 
Athens in the ſecond act. than at Thebes in the firſt; but to 
change the ſcene as is done by Rowe in the middle of an act, 
is to add more aQs to the play, ſince an act is ſo much of the 
buſineſs as is tranſacted without interruption. Rowe, by this 
licence, cafily extricates himſelf from difficulties ;' as in lady 
Jane Gray, when we have been terrified with all the dreadful 
pomp of public execution, and are wondering how the heroine 
or poet will proceed, no ſooner has Jane pronounced ſome 
prophetic rhimes, than—paſs and be gone—the ſcene. cloſes, 
and Pembroke and Gardiner are turned out upon the ſtage. | 
know not. (ſays Dr. Johnſon) that there can be found in his 
plays any deep ſearch into nature, any accurate diſcriminations 
of kindred qualities, or nice diſplay of paſſion in its progreſs; 
all is general and undefined. Nor does he much intereſt or 
affect the auditor,” except in Jane Shore,” who is always 
ſeen and heard with pity. Alicia is a character of empty noiſe, 
with no reſemblance to real ſorrow or to natural madneſs. -. 
Whence then has Rowe his reputation? From the reaſon- 


Shakſpcare, he. gave the public an edition of -his-plays;. to 


derſtanding. Being a great admirer of 
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which he prefixed an account of that. great mes 
the moſt :confiderable of Mri Rowe's per 


ed to bis preferment; and, 
during the reſt of queen Anne's reign, he paſſed bis time 
with the Muſes and his bock. A ftory indeed is told of him, 
which ſhews that he had ſome [acquaintance with miniſters. 
It is faid, that he went one day to pay his court. to the lord-trea- 
ſurer Oxford, ho aſked him, . if he underſtood Spaniſh well?” 
He anfwered, No:“ but, thinking that bis lordthip might 
intend to ſend him into Spain on ſome honourable commiſſion, 
he preſently. added, that he did not doubt but he could 
ſhortly be able both to underſtand and to ſpeak. it.” The earl 
approving what he ſaid, Rowe took his leave; and, retiring a 
few weeks to learn the language, waited again on the entf to 
acquaint him with it. His lordſhip aſking him, “ if he was 
ſure he underſtood it thoroughly ;*” and Rowe affirming that 
he did, How happy are you, Mr, Rowe,” faid the earl, 
that you can Have the pleaſure of reading and underſtanding 
the hiſtory of Don Quixote in the original!“ On the accef- 
ſion of George 1, he was made poet laureat, and one of the 
land- ſurveyors of the cuſtoms; in the port of London. The 
prince of Wales conferred on bim the clerkſhip. of his council; 
and the lord chancellor Parker made him his ſecretary for the 
preſentations.” He did not enjoy theſe promptions long; tor 
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he died ee: 6, 1718, in his 45th year. 
Mr. Rowe was twice married, had a ſon: by his firſt. wife, 

and a daughter by his Wees He was a bandſome, genteel 
man; and his mind was as amiable! as his perſon... He live 
beloved, and at his death had the honour to be lamented by 
Mr. Pope, in an epitaph Which is printed in Pope's works, 
although it was not affixed: on Mr. Rowels wonument, in 
Weſtminſter-abbey, here he was interred in he Poets corner. 
ROWE (Erizaneta),' an Engliſh lady, famous for her 
fine parts and writings in verſe cages, e Was bn Fnvghocs of | 
Mr. Walter Singer, a diſſenting miniſter; - and born at Ilcheſ- 
ter in Somerſetſhire, Sept, 1 , 1674. Her.fathet was pofſeſf⸗ 
ed of à competent eſtate near a in that county,.and lived, 
thereabouts; hut, being impriſoned ag Ichefler for nanttifhr- 
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mity;. married a wiſe, and ſettied in that town, The da 
n earl ? 'Tymptoms! ys beat and, a8 her: Aro 
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bent was to poetry, ſhe began to wtite verſes at twelve years 
of age. She was alſo fond of the fiſter-arts, muſic and paint- 
ing ; and her father was at the expence of a maſter, to inſtrutt 
her in the latter. She was a warn devotee, ſo-as to border on 
what ſome might call enthuſiaſm ; and this habit, which grew 
naturally from conſtitution, was alſo powerfully confirmed by 


education and example. She was early acquainted: with the 


pious biſhop Ken; and, at his requeſt, wrote her paraphraſe 
on the 33th chapter of Job. In 1696, the 22d of her age, a 
collection of her poems was publiſhed :- they were intituled, 
« Poems on ſeveral Occaſions, by Philomela.” | 
She underſtood the French and Italian tongues well; for 
which, However, ſhe had no other tutor than the hon. Mr. 
Thynne, ſon to lord Weymouth, who kindly took upon him 
the taſk of teaching her. Her ſhining merit, and the charms 
of her perſon and converſation, procured her many admirers ; 
and, among others, it is ſaid that Prior the poet made his ad- 
dreſſes to her. There was certainly much of friendſhip, if 
not of love, between them ; and Prior's anſwer to Mrs, Rowe's, 
then Mrs. Singer's, paſtoral on thoſe ſubjects, gives room to 
ſuſpe& that there was ſomething more than friendſhip on his 
fide. In the mean time, Mr. Thomas Rowe, a gentleman of 
uncommon parts and learning, and alſo. of ſome talents for 
poetry, was the perſon whom Heaven had defigned' for her; 
for this gentleman, being at Bath in*1709, became acquainted 
with Mrs. Singer, who lived in retirement near it, and com- 
mencing an amour married her the year after. It muſt needs 
be imagined, that this was a moſt happy couple; for, ſome 
conſiderable time after his marriage, he wrote to het under the 
name of Delia a very tender ode, full of the warmeſt ſenti- 
ments of connubial friendſhip and affection. But, as whatever 
is exquiſite cannot by the proviſion of nature be laſting; ſo it 


happened here; for, this worthy gentleman died of a conſump- 


tion in May 1715, aged 28 years, after having ſcarcely en- 
Joyed himſelf five with his amiable conſort. The elegy Mrs. 
owe compoſed upon his death is one of her beſt poems. 
It was only out of a regard to Mr. Rowe, that the had 


hitherto endured London in the winter-ſeaſon, her prevailing 


aſſion leading her to ſolitude: upon his deceaſe, therefore, 
the retired to Frome, where her ſubſtance chiefly lay, and 
from which ſhe ſtirred afterwards as ſeldom as ſhe could. In 


this receſs, ſhe wrote the greateſt» part of her works. Her 


% Friendſhip in Death, in twenty letters from the dead to the 
living,” was publiſhed in 1728; and her Letters Moral and 
Entertaining were printed, the firſt part in 1729, the ſecond 


in 1731, and the third in 1233, 8vo. The defign of theſe, as 
well as of * Friendſhip in it, by fictitious — 
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for ſhe died o = apoplety, as was ſuppoſed, Feb. 20, 22 
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eds inch ginicrens 1 betbrolincs and hetole virtul, to toflame 
the reader to e of every thing which can ennoble 
human nature, and benefit the va! Fog In 1736, ſhe publiſhed, 


„The Hiſto! 4 . a poem, which . had written in 
her younger She did not long ſuryive this publication; 


In her cabinet were found letters to ſeveral of her 

which ſhe had ordered to be delivered immediately after her 
deceaſs, 'The Rev. Dr. Iſaac Watts, agreeably to het requeſt, 
reviſed and publiſhed her devotions in 17 i under the. title 
of Devout Exerciſes of he heart in Meditation and Soli- 
wo Praiſe and Prayer; and, in 1739, her © Miſcellaneous 
orks in proſe .an verſe” were pabliſhed in. 2 vols. vo, 

with an account of her life _ writings 8 . 
As to her perſon, although ſhe was not a regal + ſhe 
poſibſſed oli ſhaxe of the charms of her ſex, She —— of a 
moderate ſtature, her hair of a fine colour, her eyes of a 
darkiſh grey inclining to blue, and full of fire. Her com- 
plection was very fair, and a natural bluſh e in her 
cheeks. She ſpoke gracefully, her voice was exceedingly 
ſweet and harmonious ; and ſhe had a ſoftneſs in — 
which inſpired love, yet not without ſome mixture of that 
awe and veneration which diſtinguiſhed ſenſe and virtue, 55 
parent in the countenance, are wont to create. 
ROWE (Jokx), M. A, He was born at Crediton in 
Devonſhire, where his father was miniſter, and educated at 
New-Inn Hall, in Oxford, where he took his degrees, and 
was-ordained to the paſtoral office at Witney in Oxfordſhire, 
While he was at Witney a circumſtance took. place which 
contributed in à great meaſure to eſtabliſn his popularity. 
Some players happening to exhibit in the town, the room in 
which they were performing gave way, and ſeveral perſons were 
killed. Some of theſe unbappy perſons had been remarkable 
for their profanity, which induced Mr. Rowe to print three 
fermons' upon the awful occafion, putting them in mind of the 
dreadful d they were in. From Witney be removed to 
Tiverton. in Devonſhire, where he was much efteemed; and, 
in 1654, ſettled as preacher in Weſtmiinſter-abbey, where he 
continued till he was ejected 1662. He died rr * 16 72 

and'was" interred” in Bunhill-fields. He left fey 
treatiſes,” particularly, 30 4 on The Love of UE 
which are in great 
OWLEV, à monk, bail to have-Hlouriflied * the 1 

ury at Briftol, and to ) have been both an elegant and yolu- 
minous. Writer. His name 4 ray pon here on rye ken 
of the diſputes to which his £ up A; ma gave riſe in the 
ne world, on which ſee 52 rick TTERTON, 
| | ROWLEY 


ROWLEY (WirI IAH), a dramatic writer. in the time 
:of Charles I. He was educated at the univerſity of Cam 
bridge, and was connected intimately with all the men of wit 
and genius who flouriſhed in his time. He is ſpoken of in 
terms of great commendation by Wood; he affiſted the prin- 
.cipal dramatic writers of his w and- has left 9 of 
his on vriting. In one of theſe compoſitions he was affiſted 
by Shakſpeare; and it is well known that he was beloved by 
Jonſon and Fletcher. The time of his death is uncertain. 
ROWLEY (Sanur), another dramatic writer; who 
flouriſhed about the ſame time with William Rowley, afore- 
ſaid. He was the author of two Hiſtorical plays; but he en- 
zoyed no great celebrity, and his works are only known to 
thoſe who collect indiſcriminately dramatic productions. 
RBROWNING (Jonx), M. A. fellow of Magdalen- college, 
Cambridge, and afterwards rector of Anderby in Lincoln- 
Mire, in the gift of that ſociety, was an ingenious mechanic, 
mathematician, and philoſopher. In 1738, he printed at 
Cambridge, in octavo, A Compendious Syſtem of Natural 
Philoſophy.“ This was afterwards. reprinted with additions 
in 1745. He was a conſlant attendant at the meetings of the 
Spalding ſociety. His only daughter and executtix married 
Thomas Brown, of Spalding, eſq. He died at his lodgings in 
Carey-ſtreet near Lincoln's-Inn Fields, at the end of No- 
vember 1971, aged 72. In the Cambridge Chronicle of 
January 11, 1772, was an epitaph by J. M. [Joſeph Mills}, 
dated from Cowbit, where he. ſucceeded his uncle Mr. Ray, 
ſaid to be in the manner of Ben Jonſoꝛ: nn 
Underneath this ſtone is lad 
„ Rowning's philoſophic head. eee 
„Who, when alive, did ever pleae 
By friendly mirth and ſocial eaſe.” | e 


Mr, Rowning was an ingenious but not well-looking man, 
tall, ſtooping in the ſhoulders, and of a fallow down - ſooking 
countenance. He had a brother, a great mechanic and famous 
watch - maker, at New market. r 
+. ROYSE (Dr. Grose), an Engliſh divine, author of 
ſome valuable ſermons, was born, at Martock in Somerſet- 
ſhire, about the year 1655, and admitted à ſemi-commoner 
of St. Edmond's Hall in Oxford, in the beginning of April 
1651, where he took the degree of Bachelor of arts, March 1, 
.1674+5, and was ſoon after elected fellow of Oriel- college. 
Upon his taking the degree of maſter, May 12th, 1678 be 
entered into holy orders, and ne chaplain, firſt to Richard 
lord Wenman in Oxfordſhire, then to George earl of Berkeley, 
and afterwards to king William, whom. he attended in that 
TAN 1 capacity 
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capacity to Ireland in June 1690, having been created doctor 
of Havi at Oxford on the 224 of May that year. After 
his return from Ireland, he was made chaplain. to archbiſhop 
Tillotſon, who gave him the tectory of Newington in Ox- 
fordſhire,”vacant by the death of Dr! Henry Maurice chap- 
lain to his pre dr; and, on the 1ſt of December following, 
Dr Royſe was elected provoſt of Oriel- college, in the room of 
Dr. Robert 8a deceaſed. He was afterwards advanced to 
the deanry of Briftol,” upon the death of Dr.' William, Levet; 
HR it in it on ue oth of 1 1693 ·4 and paring 
een ei 

ROYSE (Jos), NI. A. The whice of. his birth is not 
mentioned, but it ſeems to have been in or near London, 
becauſe he was a popular preacher in the city during the time 
of Oliver Cromwel. He had his eduration! in Pembroke - 
college, Cambridge, but never obtained, or at leaſt never ac- 
cepted, of any church living, for he preached occaſionally to 
ſuch congregations as were pleaſed to invite hin. He was 
ejected 1662, and died the year following. He was much 
fone: ied, + -and wrote a treatiſe r ig * The Spirit's Touch- 

enen 17 "0-1 

"RUBENS (Sir Parks Plant); the prince of the Flemiſh 
painters, was born in 1577, at Cologne; whither his father 
John Rubens, counſellor in the ſenate of Antwerp, had been 
driven by the civil wars. The fineneſs of his parts, and» the 
care that was taken in his education, made every thing eaſy 
to him: but he had not reſolved upon any profeſſion when 
his father died; and the troubles i in the Netherlands abating, 
his family returned to Antwerp: He continued his ſtudies 
there in the belles lettres, and at his leiſure-hours diverted 
himſelf with' deſigning. His mother, perceiving in him an 
inelination to this art, permitted him to place himſelf under 
Adam van Moort firſt; and Otho Venius after; both which 
maſters he preſently equalled. He only wanted to improve 
his talent by travelling, and for this purpoſe went to Venice, 
where, in the ſchodl of -Fitian, be petfected his knowledge of 
the principles of colouring. Afterwards he went to Mantua, 
and ſtudied the works of Julio Romano; and thence: to Rome, 
where with the ſame care he applied himſelf to the contem- 
platin of the amique, the paintings of Raphael, and every 
thing that might contribute to finiſh him in his art. What 
was agreeable to His goũt, he made his own, either by copy- 
ing, or making reflections upon it; and he generally accom- 
panied thoſe een ee delay, daun n A light 
ſtroke of bis pen. , 11S A 

2 ia been endes in Ro when, receiving * 
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werp: but the died before bis arrival; Goon e ene 
but, lofing his wife at the end of four years, he left. Antwerp 
for ſome time, and endeavoured to divert his ſorrow by a 
journey to Holland, where he viſited Hurtort at Utrecht, for 
whom Ne a great _ el a ſecond wife, wha 
was a igious f im much in 
— of his women. "His reputation . ſpread all 
N pay os of Medicis, wife of Henry IV. of 
2 invited hi Paris; Whither he „and painted 
the Luxemburg galleries. Here the duke e 
became acquainted with him, and was ſo 4 with his ſoli 
and penetrating parts, as well as ſkill in his profeſſion, that he 
is ſald td have recommended him to the infaata Iſabella, wha 
ſent him her ambaſſador into England, to negotiate a peace 
with Chatles I. in 1630. He coneluded the treaty, nd 
painted the banqueting-hovſe ; for which laſt affair the. king 
paid bim a large ſum of money, and, as be was a man of 
merit, knighted him. He was an intimate friend of the duke 
of Buckin ham; and be ſold the duke as many pictures, 
ftatues, medals, and antiques, as came 1a. 10, 001. He re- 
turned to Spain, where he was magnificently rewarded by 
Philip IV. for the ſervices he bad done him. Going ſoon 
after to Flanders, he had the poſt of ſecretary. of fate. con- 
ferred on him; but did not leave off his profeſſion. n 


in 1640, leaving vaſt riches behind An to his children; of 
_ Albert, the eldeſt; erte him 3 in the pies « beer. 
N ſtate in Flanders. 6 
| genius of this painter Was lively, fred. noble, and 


univerſal. His guſto of defign favors ſomewhat more of the 
Pleming than of the beauty of tbe Antique, becauſe he 
ſtayed not long in Rome; and, though connoiſſeurs obſerve 
in 5 his paintings ſome what great and noble, yet it is; con- 
feſſed; that, generally ſpeaking, be deſigned not oorrectly. 
For all che other parts of 9 he was as abſolute a 
maſter of them, and poſſeſſed them all as thoroughly, a an) 
of his A in — — day art. In chort, he may be 
conſidered as a ta genius, ſent from heaven to 
inſtra& mankind in ap art = 4 This is the judge 
ment of Du F y upon him. But, beſides his talent in 
painting, and his admirable fkill -in architecture; which diſ- 
plays itfelf in the ſeveral churches arid palaces built after his 
defigns at Genoa, he ws a perſon poſſeſſed of all the orna- 
ments and advantages that can render a man valuable; was 
univerſally learned, ſpoke ſeveral languages perſectiy, was 
well read in hiſtory, and withal an —— ſtateſman. 

vſual abode was at Antwerp; where he built a ſpacious 


Wmenz in imitation of the ann Rome, for à noble 
8 collection 


collection of pictures, which he had ia in 1 
ſome of which, as we have obſerved, he ſold TY w 
Buckingham. He lived in the higheſt eſteem, 1 
deur imaginable; was as great a. patron às maſter of bis 
art; and ſo much admired all over Europe for h is man N / 4 
gular endowments, that no ſtranger of any quality co 
through the Low-Countries without ſeeing a man of pa 
they had heard ſo much. -; 

His ſchool was full of admirable diſciples, among whom 
Van Dyck was be who beſt comprehended all the rules and 
general maxims of his maſter, and who has even excelled 
him in the delicacy of his. colouring, and in his cabinet-pieces ; 
but his guſto in the deſigning part: was an Dee; * 
that of Rubens. | 

RUE (CHARLES DE" LA), A 1 orator and p was 
born at Paris in 1643, and bred, among the J He 
diſtinguiſhed-himſelf early by fine parts and ſkill in 8 lite- 
rature ; and a Latin poem, which he compoſed in 166 upon 
the conqueſts of Lewis XIV, was thought ſo excellent, that 
Peter Corneille tranſlated it into French, and preſented it to 
the king; apologizing, at the ſame time, for not being able » 
convey to his majeſty the beauties of the original. Thus de 
la Rue was introduced to the knowledge 5 the public, with | 
great eclat ; and the king ſhewed him ſingular reſpect ever 
after. He was one of thoſe who had the care of the editions 
of the claſſics for the uſe of the dauphin; and Virgil was 
allotted to him, which he publiſhed with good notes, and an an 
exact life of the author, in 1675, 4to. He publiſhed. 
rics, funeral orations, and ſermons, which ſhew him to have 
been a very great orator: his maſter- piece is a funeral oration 
for the prince of Luxembourg. There are alſo tragedies of 
his writing in Latin and French, which had the approbation 
of Corneille, and therefore muſt have made him paſs 8 
ordi poet. He died in 4725, aged 82. 

RUE. Cn (CHARLES DE LA), a BenediQine: monk, 1 5 
1685, and who became ſo. learned in the Greek and Hebrew 
languages, and in divinity, that Mantfaucon took him into 
his friendſhip,” and made him an aſſociate with, hit in hia 
ſtudies. — had publiſhed, in 1713, the remains of 
0. and was very deſirous, that an exact. 

3 edition ſhould be given of the -whole works of 

father. His on en ent not permitting 

hi he prevailed with de la Rue, whoſe abilities and learn 
e knew to be ſufficient for the work, to undertake it: 

by. accordingly, two volumes were. publiſhed” by him, in 
1733, folio, with prefaces' and uſeful notes. A third 
Nr ee BET e ls Roe dein 17393 
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and though it was publiſhed afterwards, yet the edition of 
Origen was not quite completed, ſome remaining pieces, to- 
gether with the Origeniana!” of Huetius, being intended for 
a fourth volume. BOD ogg af ae aN Seni ernten 
© RUFUS'(Erngsrvs), an ancient anatomical author in 
Greek, flouriſhed at Epheſus, A. D. 110, under the empe- 
ror Nerva and Trajan. He was eſteemed a very ſkilful phy- 
ſician by Galen, who informs us that he wrote in verſe upon 
the Materia Medica; and alſo'a * Treatiſe on the Atra 
Bilis, or Black Bile,” ard ſome other pieces quoted by Sui- 
das; but none of theſe has reached our hands; for, the only 
remains we have of this author are found in the Artis 
Medicæ Principes“ of Stephens, and printed ſeparately at 
London, Greek and Latin gto, 1726. e M 35355; ; 
RUDDIMAN (THromas), M. A. deſcended” from à re- 
utable family in Aberdeenſhire, Where he was born, 1684. 
— his education in King's college Aberdeen; and, 
in 1710, was appointed overſeer of the king's printing · houſe 
in Edinburgh. In 1711, he publiſhed an edition in folio 
of „ Bp. Gavin Dovglas's tranſlation of Virgil's ÆEneid, to 
which he added a moſt accurate gloſſary. In 1713, he pub+- 
liſhed, in 8vo, ** Lord Torbat's Vindication of the Legiti- 
macy-of the Royal Family of Stewart.“ In 1715, he-pub- 
liſhed, in 2 vols. folio, © Georgii Buchanani opera omnia, with 
Notes Critical, Philological, Hiſtorical, and Explanatory,“ 
which occaſioned a tedious controverſy between him and the 
Rev. Mr Logan, one of the miniſters of Edinburgh. In 
1720, he publiſhed the Rudiments of the Latin Tongue,“ 
a work much eſteemed in Scotland; and., in 1725, he com- 
piled and publiſhed the Grammatical Exerciſes.“ In 
1732, he publiſhed a Latin Grammar, to which, in 1736, 
he added Explanatory Notes. In 1740, he publiſhed an edi- 
tion of the Greek Teſtament,“ in amo, of which a ſecond 
edition was printed in 1750. In 17562, he publiſhed an ele- 
gant edition of“ Livy,” in 4 vols. 8vo; and, in 1755, he 
wrote an Anfwerzto Mr. Mann's Critical Remarks an the 
Notes on Buchanan's works.“ Beſides theſe, he was editor of 
the Caledonian Mercury,” a news- paper publiſnhed three 
times weekly, at Edinburgh. He was a man of univerſal 
learning, great ſimplieityvof manners, attached to the royal 
family of Stewart from principle, and conſequently no ſriend 
to the revolution. In his latter years he loſt the (benefit of 
ſight; but he made uſe of, an amanuenſis, as appears by his 
learned preface to“ Anderſor's Vindication of the — 2 
of Scailand.'* He died at Edinburgh 1767 aged 84. An 
excellent liſe of Ruddi man has been given hy Mr, Chalmers. 
CRUINART (Tuna), a French theologian, was born 
at Rheims in 1657, and became a Benedictine monk in 1674. 
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He ſtudied the ſeriptures, the fathers, and ecclefiaſtic writers, 
in ſo maſterly a way, that Mabillon choſe: him for a compa- 
nion in his literary labours. He ſhewed himſelf not unwor- 
thy of the good opinion Mabillon had conceived; of him, 
when he publiſhed, in 1689, Acta Primorum Martyrum 
dincera, &c. 4to, meaning the martyrs of the, four firſt cen · 
turies. In a preface to this work, he endeavours to refute a 
notion, which our Dodwell had advanced in a piece De 
paucitate Martyrum,” inſerted; among his Diſſertationes 
Cyprianicæ.“ A new edition of this work, with alterations 
and additions, was printed in: 1513, folio. Ruinaxt publiſhed - 
other learned works, and aſſiſted Mabillon, whom he ſur- 
vived, and whoſe life he wrote, in the publication of the acts 
of the ſaints, and annals of their order. He gave alſo an edi- 
tion of the works of Gregory, of Tours, at Paris, 1699, 
in folio. When Mabillon died in 170), he was appointed 
to continue the work in which he had jointly laboured with 
him; upon which he travelled to Champagne, in queſt of new 
memoirk. but died in 17 % Ä el ar tv A 5c 
RULE (GNA T), M. P., Lia was born at Elgin in the 
ſhire; of Murray, 10628, and educated. in the king's college 
Aberdeen, where he took his degrees and was appointed a 
profeſſor of philoſophy. Ia z 650,7 he was elected principal 
of his college, but ejected. 166 1, for refuſing to comply with 
the act of uniformity. Deſtitute of all means whereby he 
could proeure a ſubſiſtence in bis native country, he went 
over ta Leyden, where he ſtudied; phyſic; and, returning to 
Scotland, practiſed that art till the Revolution, when the 
magiſttates of Edinburgh appointed him principal of their 
univerſity, and one of their .pariſh-m iniſters. OJ He ſpent molt 
of his iſure-hours. in writing: againſt the epiſcopalians ; but, 
although his works/ were numerous, yet, in point of logic, 
and hiſtorical inveſtigation; ;they ate. the moſt wretched com- 
ſitions that ever were pꝑreſented to the public. He died at 
4 inburgh1705;:aged' 77½ 0 ad rn oe mln maths: 
RUSHWORTH /(Joun);:a0-Engliſh gentleman, and au- 
thor-of-tuſeful-44 Hiſtorical Collections, was of. an ancient 
family, and born in Northumberland about ,1607.. He was 
a ſtudent in the univetſity of Oxford 3 but left it ſoon, and 
entered himſelf of Lincoln's Inn, where he became a; barriſter. 
But, his humour leading him more; to ſtater affairs than the 
common law, he began early to take, in characters or ſhort- 
hand, ſpeeches and paſſages at conferences in parliament, and | 
from the king's: own mouth what he ſpake to both, houſes; 
and was upon the. ſtage, continually an eye and car witneſs of 
| the grout — . He,alſo perſonally, attended and oh: 
ſeryed all occurrences of moment, during eleven years interval. 


— 
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of parliament from 1630 to 1640, in the ſtar- chamber, court 
of honont, and exchequet-chaniber, when all. the of 
England met there upon extraordinary caſes; and ut tho 
council-table, hen great cauſes were tried before the king 
and council. And, when matters were agitated at à great 
diſtance, be was there alſo; and went on purpoſe out of 
curioſity to ſee and obſerve what was doing at the camp at 
Berwic, at the fight at Newborn, at the treaty of Rippon, 
and at the great council at Vork. URI. ni ene 
In 1640, he was choſen an aſſiſtant to Henry Elſynge, eſq. 
clerk of the houſe of commons; by which means he became 
acquainted with the debates in the houſe, and privy to their 
proceedings, The bouſe repoſed ſuch confidence in him, 
that they entruſted him with their weightieſt affaits; parti- 
cularly, in-conveying meſſages and addreſſes to the king while 


at York ; between which place and London, though 150 com- 


ted miles, he is ſaid to have ridden frequently in twenty-four 
urs. In 1643, he took the-covenant ; and when Sir Tho- 
mas Fairfax, who was his near relation; was appointed-general 
of the parliament forces, he was made his ſecretary; in which 
office he did great ſervices to his maſter. . In 1649, attend- 
ing lord Fairfax to Oxford, he was created maſter of arts, as 
a member of Queen's college; and at the ſame time was made 
one of the delegates, to take into confideration the affairs 
depending between the citizens of Oxford and the members of 
that univerfity, Upon lord Fairfax's laying down his com · 
miſſion of general, Ruſhworth wont and refided for ſome 
time in Lincoln's Inn, and, being in much eſteem with the 
prevailing powers, was appointed. one of the committee, in 
Jan. 1651-2, to conſult about the teformation of the common 
w. In 1658, he was choſen one of the burgeſſes for Ber- 
wic upon Tweed, to ſerve in the protector Richard's parlia- 


went: and was again choſen for the ſame place in the healing 


_ partiament, which met April 25, 166060. 

After the Reſtoration, he preſented to the king ſeveral of 
the privy-council's books, which he had preſerved from ruin 
during the late diſtractions; but does not appear to have re- 
ceived any other reward than thanks, which was given him 
by the clerk of the 'conncil in his majeſty's name. Sir Or- 
lando Bridgman, lord-keeper of the great ſeal, appointed him his 
ſecretary in 1677, and continued him in that office as long as 
he kept the ſeals. In 1678, he was a third time elected bur- 
geſs for Berwic, as he was in the ſucceeding parliament in 
1679, and afterwards for the Oxford parliament. Upon the 
diſſolution of this, be lived in the utmoſt retirement and ob- 
ſcurity in Weſtminſter. He had many opportunities of en- 
ricfing himſelf,” at leaſt of obtainiag a comfortable ſubſiſt- 
3 | ence; 
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_careleffneſs or extravagance, he 

never became maſter of any conſiderable poſſeſſions. At 
length, being arreſted for debt, he was committed to the 
King's Bench priſon in Southwark, where he dragged on the 
laſt fix years of his life in a miſerable condition, having 
greatly Joſt the uſe. of his underſtanding and memory, partly 
by r e g drinking ſtrong liquors to keep up 
his ſpirits, Death releaſed him May 12, 1690. He had 
ſcyeral daughters, one of whom was married to Sir Francis 
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liament, were publiſhed at different times, in folio, The firſh 
parts from the year 1618 to 1629, was publiſhed in 1659. 
"he copy had been preſentedto Oliver Cromwell, when he was 
protector; but he, having no leiſure tq peruſe it, recommended 
it to Whitelock, who running it ove made ſome alterations 
and additions. The ſecond part appeared in 1680; the third 
in 1692 4 and the fourth and laſt, which extends to the year 
1648, in 1701. All the ſeven volumes were reprinted together 
in 1721, and the trial of the carl of Strafford, which makes 
the whole eight yalumes/ This work has been highly en- 
tolled by ſome, and as much condemned by others. All 
who have been averſe to Charles I, and his meaſures; have 
highly extolled it; all, who have been favourers of 22 
and his cauſe, haye repreſented jt as extremely partial, a 
diſcredjted it as much as poſſible. But the perſon, who pro- 
feſſedly ſet: huaſelf to qppoſe it, and to ruin its credit, was 
Dr. John Nalſon, of Cambridge, who publiſhed, by the ſpe» 
cial. command of Charles II, An impartial Collection of 
the great Affairs of State, from the beginning of the Scotch 
rebellion in the year 1639 to the murder of king Charles I. 
wherein the firſt occaſions and whole ſeries of the late trou- 
bles in England, Scotland, and Iteland, are faithfully re- 
preſented· Taken from authentic records, and methodically 
digeſtad. The title promiſes to bring the hiſtory down to 
the murder of Charles I. but Nalſon lived only to put out 
two vols. in folio, 1682 and 1683, which brings it no lower 
than Jan, 1641-2. He profeſſes, in the introduction to this 
work, to make it appear, that Mr. Ruſhworth hath con- 
cealed” truth, endeavoured to vindicate the prevailing detracti- 
ons of the late times, as well as their barbarous actions, and, 
with a kind of a rebound, to libel the government at ſecond- 


hand :“ and ſo far it is certain, that his aim and deſign was 
to decry the conduct of the court, and to favour the cauſe of 


the parliament; for which reaſon it is eaſy to conceive that 
he would be more forward to admit into his collections what 
9 made 
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made for, than againſt, that purpoſe. But it does not appear, 


nor is it pretended,” that Ruſh worth has wilfully omitted, 
or miſrepreſented, facts or ſpeeches; or; that he has ſet forth 
any thing but the truth, though he may not ſometimes have 
ſet forth the whole truth, as is the duty of an impartial 
hiſtorian : ſo that his Collections cannot be without great 
GAIN be only to preſent us with one fide of the queſ- 
uon. D&O 024892 l ib 24852077 8 ring : 
He publiſhed alſo, in 1680, -The Trial of Thomas Earl 
of Strafford, &c. to which is added a ſhort account of ſome 
ether matters of fact, tranſacted in both houſes of parliament, 
precedent, concomitant, and ſubſequent, to the ſaid trial, with 
— ſpecial arguments in law relating to a Bill of 'Attainder,” 
ni ien an ee e en ee en mon „n 
„ RUSSEL (Ar EX AUER), phyfician to the Engliſſi factory 
et. Aleppo, was born at Edinburgh; and by his father devoted, 
at an early period, to medicine. He continued his ſtudies 
under the profeſſors of Edinburgh: from the year 1952, till 
the time of his coming to London, from which place he ſoon 
afterwards embarked for Turkey, and fettled at Aleppo. Here 
e aſſiduoſſy applied himſelf to acquire a knowledge of the 
language, and to form an intimate acquaintance with the moſt 
experienced practitioners: above all phyficians there he ſoon 
obtained a proud pre- eminence, and was conſulted by all ranks 
and profeſſions, Franks, Grecks, Armenians, Jews, and even 
TFurks themſelves. The Paſcha of Aleppo particularly di- 
Kinguiſhed him, and this intimacy enabled Dr. Ruſſet to 
render the moſt important ſervices to the factory; the Paſcha, 
indeed, did not fail to conſult him in every act of importance, 
and many of the criminals who were natives owed cheir lives 
to the doQor's interpoſition. The Paſcha carried his eſteem 
for Dr. Ruſſel ſo far, that he ſemt ſome valuable preſents to 
His aged father, ſaying to him, .I am obliged for your friend- 
ſhip and affiſtance.” The Hiſtory of Aleppo? was firſt 
publiſhed in 1755; it has been tranſtated into different Euro- 
pean languages, and a new edition has lately been publiſhed, 
on à very enlarged ſcale, by the doctor's ſurviving brother. 
It is not neceſſaty here to expatiate in ptaiſe of. this publica- 
tion, but the remarks on the plague have been found of utili 
to every European nation; and, poſſibly, have tended to che 
the progreſs of that dreadful ſcourge. On his return to 
England in 1759, he choſe the metropolis for his teſidence, 
and was elected phyſician of St. Thomas's Hoſpital, in which 
fituation he continued to the time of his death, which happened 
in 1770. Ihe Royal Society are obliged to Dr. Ruſſel for 
many valuable communications, and the Medical Society were 
under obligations to him for many important papers. 
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 RUTHERFORTH.(Tromas),.D.. P. (ſon of che Rev. 
Thomas Rutherforth, rector of Papworth Everard in the coun- 
ty of Cambridge, who had made large collections for an hiſtory 
of that county) was born October 13, 1712 ; became fellow 
of St. John's college Cambridge. regius profeſſor of divinity 
in that uniyerſity; rector of Shenfield in.Eflex, and of Barley 
in Hertfordſhire, and archdeacon of Eſſex. He communicated. 
to the Gentleman's Society at Spalding a curious correction 
Plutarch's deſcription of the inſtrument uſed to renew the Veſ- 
tal Fire, as relating to the triangle with which the inſtrument 
was formed. It was nothing — a concave ſpeculum [A]. 
whoſe principal focus which collected the rays is not in the 
centre of e but at the diſtance of half a diameter from 
its ſurface : but ſome. of the ancients thought otherwiſe, as 
appears from Prop. 31. of Euclid's “ Catoptrics; and, though 
this piece has been thought ſpurious, and this error a proof 
thereof, the Sophiſt and Plutarch might eaſily know as little of 
mathematics. He publiſhed . An Eſſay on the nature and 
obligations of Virtue, 1744, 8vo, which Mr. Maurice ſohn- 
ſon, of Spalding, in a letter to Dr. Birch, calls ** an uſeful, 
ingenious, and learned, piece, wherein the noble author of the 
Characteriſtics, and all other authors ancient an modern, 
are, as to their notions and degmata, duly, candidly, and in a 
gentleman- like manner, conſidered, and fully, to my ſatisfac- 
tion, anſwered as becomes a Chriſtian divine. If you have not 
yet read that amiable work, I muſt (notwithſtanding as we 
have been told by ſome, whom he anſwers in his xith and laſt 
chapters, do not ſo much approve it) not forbear recommend - 
ing it to your peruſal.” , Two Sermons er at Cam- 
bridge, | 1747,” 8 vo. A Syſtem of Natural hiloſophy, Cam- 
bridge, 1748,“ 2 vols. 4to. A letter to Dr. Middleton in de- 
fence of biſhop Sherlock on Prophecy, 1750, 8 vo. A Diſ- 
courſe on Miracles, 1751, 8vo. Inſtitutes of Natural 
Law, 1754, 2 vols. 8 vo. A Charge to the Clergy of Eſſex, 
1753, Ato, re- printed with three others in 1763, 8 V0. Two 
Letters to Dr. 1 1761 and 1762. AVindication of 
the Right of Proteſtant Churches to require the Clergy to 
ſubſcribe to an eſtabliſhed Confeſſion of Faith and Doctrines, 
in a Charge delivered at a Viſitation, ſuly 1766, Cambridge, 
1766,” g vo. A ſecond, the ſame year. A Letter to Arch- 
deacon Blackburn, 1567. 8vo...on the ſame ſubject. He 


died Oct. 5, 1771, aged 59, having married a ſiſter of the late 


Sir Anthony Thomas Abdy, bart. of Albins in Eſſex, hy 
whom be bad vr ona. ,, „ ee ee Ale 
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- RUTILIA; = Roman lady, ſiſter of that Pub; Rutillus 
who ſyffered with ſo great conſtaney the i | 
Ment; and ſhe was of Marcus Aurelius Cotta; had a fon 
who was a man of great merit, whom ſhe loved tenderly;' and 
whoſe death the bore with great courage. Seneca has propoſed 
her for an example: for he writes to his mother dufing his ex. 
He to comfort her, and exhorts her to imitate Ruti la. Among 
other ladies of reſolution, Rutilia (ſays he) followed her ſon 
Cotta into baniſhment, and fo great was her fondneſs, that 
ſhe rather choſe to ſuffer exile than the want of him; nor did 
the return to her country till ſuch time as her ſon came with 
her. She bore his death after his return and profperity with 
the ſame courage which ſhe had ſhewn in following him; 
neither was ſhe obſerved to ſhed a tear at his burial. Thus ſhe 
pave proof of her courage in his baniſhment, and of her pru- 
00, at his death; for, as in the one cafe ſhe could not be 
deterred from ſhewing ber piety, ſo, in the other, nothing 
could make her indulge fooliſh and unprofitable grief, "With 
theſe women T would you 5 whoſe life you have 
always imitated. > an , 4 ini 
RUVYSCH (Frrvenrc), one of the greateſt” anatomiſts 
that ever appeared in Holland, was the ſon of Henty Ruyſch, 
commiſfary of the States General, and was born at the Hague 
in 1638. After he was ſufficiently grounded in proper learn- 
Ing at home, he went to Leyden, where were i himfelf 
to anatomy and botany. From Leyden, he paſſed to Franc- 
ker, where, having finiſhed his ſtudies, he took the degree of 
doctor in phyſic. en he returned to the Hague; and, mar- 
rying a wife in 1667, ſettled fo heartily to the practice of his 
profeſſion, as even to neglect every other purſuit and ſtudy 
- which had not ſome connexion with or relation to it. A piece, 
which be publiſhed in 1665, De vaſis lymphaticis et lacteis, 
did him ſo much honour, that he was invited the year after to 
be 3 of anatomy at Amſterdam. This invitation he 
gladly accepted; Amſterdam being a very proper place to 
gratify his paſſion for perfecting himfelf in natural hiſtory and 
anatomy, For this he ſpared neither pains nor expence; was 
continually . in diſſectious; and examined every part 
of the human body with the moſt ſcrupulous exaftneſs, He 
contrived new means to facilitate anatomical inquiries, and 
found out a particular ſecret to prepare dead bodies, and to 
One them many years from putrefaction. His collection 
n this way was really marvellous. He had feetuſes in a re- 
gular gradation, from the — of the little finger to the fize 
of an inſant upon the point of being born; he had growu- up 
erſons of all ages; and he had innumerable animals of all 
rts and countries, In ſhort, his cabinets were full of m_ 


injuſtice of his Yaniſh- 
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and other natural eurioſuies. The czar Peter of Ruſſia made 
bim a viſit in 1517, and was ſo ſtruck with bis collection, that 
he purghaſed it of him far thirty thouſand florins, and ſent it 
E ow ton dagiw poor, bo don ag alt, if 
In 1685, be was made profeſſor of phyſic; which poſt he 


filled with: honour till. 1728, when he unhappily- broke his 


thigh by a fall in bis chamber. The year before, he had the 
misfortune to loſe his ſon Henry Ruyſch, doctor of phyſic ; 
who, like his father, Was an able practitioner, ſkilled in bo- 
tany and anatomy, and was ſuppoſed to be very uſeful to his 
father in his publications, experiments, and inventions. This 
Henry Ruyſeh publiſhed at Amſterdam, 1718, in 2 vols. folio, 
a work with this title: „Theatrum Univerſale omnium 
animalium, maxima cura a J. Jonſtonio collectum, ac pluſ- 
quam trecentis piſcibus nuperrime ex Indiis Orientalibus 
allatis, ac nunquam antea his torris viſis, locupletatum.“ The 
ſon died when his father wanted him moſt: who had now 
unmarried. This lady underſtood anatomy perfectly, having 
been initiated in all the myſteries of the art; and therefore 
was qualiſied to aſſiſt her father in completing that ſecond col - 
lection of rarities in anatomy and natural hiſtory, which he 
began to make as ſoon as he had ſold the firſt. His anatomical 
works are printed in 4 vols. re-. 
Ruy ſch died Feb. aa, 1731, in his 93d year. He had ſpent 
his whole life in the ſtudy of anatomy, had publiſhed man 
books, and | doubtleſs made many diſcoveries in it; yet — 
many as be himſelf imagined. His great fault was, not read- 
ing enough: altogether intent upon his own reſearches, he 
was ignorant of what others had diſcovered ; and ſo often gave, 
for new, what had been deſcribed hy other anatomiſta. This, 
and his differing from the learned in his proſeſſion, involve 
him in almoſt continual diſputes, He was a member of the 
royal ſociety at London, and of the academy of ſciences 
at Paris; in which laſt place | he: ſucceeded Sir Iſaac New- 
ton, er de „ Ne K C EMSD x * 
 RUYSDALL -(Jacos),:a celebrated landſcape-painter of 
Holland, was born at Haerlem in 1636: and, though it is 
not known by what artiſt he was inſtructed, yet it is affirmed, 
that ſome of his productions, when he was only twelve years 
of age, ſurpriſed the bheſt painters. However, nature was his 
principal inſtructor, as well as his guide ; for he ſtudicd her 
inceſſantly. The traet, ſkigs, waters, and grounds, of which 
his ſubjects were compoſed, wars all taken from nature: and 
ſketched ypon the ſpot, juſt as they allured his eye, or delight: 
—— imagination. His general ſubjects were, views of the 
ks of rivers; billy graund, with natural caſcades; 2 
. , f | a country, 
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country, interſperſed with cottages and huts ;| ſolemn ſceriefi6f 
woods and groves, with roads through them: windmills and 
watermills; but he rarely painted any ſubject without à river, 
brook, or pool of water, which he expreſſed with all poſſible 
truth and tranſparency. He likewiſe particularly excelled in 
repreſenting torrents, and impetuous falls of water; in which 
ſubjects the foam on one part, and the pellucid appearance of 
the water in another, were deſcribed with wonderful: force 
and grandeur. .' Moſt of the collections in England are 
adorned with ſome of the works of this maſter. He died in 
1681, aged 45. 1 42; RET B 4 Wn 2 Map 2318 OSD 
*RYAN (Lacy). This gentleman, though generally 
eſtemed a native of Ireland, was born in the pariſh of St. 
Margaret Weſtminſter, about 1694. He was the ſon of 
Mr. Daniel Ryan, a tailor, and had his education at St. 
Paul's ſchool, after which it was intended to bring him up 
to the law, for which purpoſe he was a ſhort time with Mr. 
Lacy, an attorney, his god father. He had once ſome thoughts 
of going to the Eaſt · Indies with his brother (ho died there 
1719); but, a ſtronger propenſity to the ſtage prevailing, by 
the friendſhip of Sir Richard Steele he was ä into 
the Hay-Market company 17 10, and was taken oonſiderable 
notice of in the part of Marcus in Cato” during the firſt 
run of that play in 1712, though then but eighteen years of 
age. He from chat time increaſed in favour, roſe to a very 
conſpicuous rank in his profeſſion, and conſtantly maintained 
a very uſeful and even important caſt of parts, both in tragedy 
and comedy. In his perſon he was genteel and well made; 
his judgement was critical and correct; his underſtanding of 
an author's ſenſe moſt accurately juſt, and his emphaſis, or 
manner of pointing out that ſenſe to the audience,” ever con- 
ſtantly true, even to a mufical exactneſs. His feelings were 
ſtrong, and nothing could give more honourable evidence of 
his powers as an actor than the ſympathy to thoſe ſenſations 
which was ever apparent in the audience when he thought 
proper to make them feel with him. Vet, ſo many are the 
requiſites that ſnould go to the forming a capital actor, ſome- 
vat ſo very near abſolute perfection is expected in thoſe ho 
are to convey to us the idea, at times, of even more than 
mortality, that with all the abovementioned great qualities, 
this gentleman was ſtill excluded from the lift of firſt-rate 
performers, by a deficiency in only one article, viz. that of 
voice. It is probable, that Mr. Ryan's voice might not na- 
turally have been a very good one, as the cadence of it 
ſeemed always inclinable to à ſharp ſhrill treble ; but an 
unlucky affray with ſome watermen, at the very early part of 
his theatrical life, in which he received a blow on * 
TB G Wuic! 
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which turned that feature a little out of its place, though not 
ſo much as to oecaſion any deformity, made an alteration in 
his voice alſo, by no means to its advantage; yet ſtill it con- 
tinued not diſguſting, till, ſeveral years afterwards, being 
attacked in the ſtreet by ſome ruffians, who, as it el 
afterwards, miſtook him for ſome other perſon, he received a 
brace of piſtol-hullets in his mouth; which broke ſome part of 
his jaw, and prevented hip being able to perform at all for 
a long time afterwards } and though he did at length recover 
from the hurt, yet his voice ever retained a tremwlem, or qua- 


ver, when drawn out to any length, which rendered his 


manner very particular, and, being extremely eaſy to imitate, 
laid him much more open to the powers of mimicry and 
ridicule than he would otherwife have been. Notwithſtand- 
ing this, however, by being always extremely perfect in the 
words of his author, and juſt in the ſpeaking of them, added 
to the ſenſibility before mentioned, an exact propriety 
of dreſs, and an eaſe and gentility of deportment on the ſtage, 
he remained even to the laſt a very deſerved favourite with 
many; to which; moreover, his amiable character in private 
life did not a little contribute. A very ſtriking inſtance 
of the perſonal eſteem he was held in by the public ſhewed 
itſelf on occafion' of the accident related above, at which 
time his late royal highnefs Frederic prince of Wales con- 
tributed a very handfome preſent to make him ſome amends 
for the injury he muſt receive from being out of employ- 
ment; and ſeveral of the nobility and gentry followed the 
laudable example ſet them by his highneſs. eas 
The friendſhip ſubſiſting between Ryan and his great thea- 
trical contemporary Mr. Quin is well known to have been 
inviolable, and refſects honour to them both. That valuable 
and juſtly- admired veteran of the Engliſh ſtage, even when he 
had quitted it as to general performance, did for ſome years 
afterwards make an annual appearance in his favourite cha- 
racter of Sir John Falſtaff, for the benefit of his friend Mr. 
Ryan; and when, at laſt, he prudently declined hazarding 
any longer that reputation which he had in ſo many hardy 
campaigns nobly-purchaſed, by adventuring into the field under 
the diſadvantages of age and infirmity; yet even then, in the 
ſervice of that friend, he continued to exert himſelf; and, 
when his perſon could no longer avail him, he, to ſpeak in 
Falſtaff's language, us d his credit; yea, and {fo us d it“ — 
that he has been known, by his intereſt with the nobility 
and gentry, to have diſpoſed, in the rooms of Bath, amo 
perſons who could very fe of them be preſent at the play, o 
as many tickets for Mr. Ryan's benefit as amounted to 100 
Incas.” © Bd! O13 IARIESGSTE IC HT ͤ 14 SHER 3 ned 
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Mr. Ryan at length, in the 6846 year edge Gy years 


of which be had ſpent in the ſexvice. and entertainment-of the 
public, paid the great/deht to, nature at Bath, to which place 
he had Luas for, his health, the x5th of Auguſt, 1760s 

RYER (PerTzs po), à French writer, was born at Paris 
of a very good family, in 96 and, being lihezally-educated, 

ade a good progreſs in litesature, which: afmrwards ſtood 
ies in greater ſtead than he could bave wiſhed. He was 
made ſecretäry to the king in 1626 but, matrying a woman 
of no fortune, was qbliged te ſell his place in 1533. He had 
not what was ſufficient, to maintain his family and therefors 

me ſecretary to the duke of Vendome. His writings 
gained him a place in the French academy in 164635 and he 
was afterwards made hiſtoriographer of France with a penſion; 
yet continued ſo very poor, that he was obliged to write for 
the bookſellers. He is the author of nineteen dramatic pieces 
and thirteen tranſlations, whigh,. ſays Voltaire, were all 
well received. in his time; yet neceſſity; as; may cafily, be 
Fee would not permit him to give — to 
is works which was. en to make their eri la ding 
He died in 1688. 

RYMER. (Tuo 4s), was bonn in the Narth — England, 
and educated at the 88 of- oor nan whence 
he was admitted a ſcholar at Cambridge. On quiteing the 

univerſity, he became a member of ys Inn; and: in 

1 — ſucceeded Mr. Shadwell-as hiſtori to king 
William III. His valuable collection of e Federa, 
continued from his death by Mr, . extends to 20 
volumes; way rerprinted at. the Hague, in 1730, in 10 
volumes ; was abridged by M. Rapin ip French in IL Clere's 
5 Ribliothegue * — a tranſlation of it by Step hen, Whatley. 
171 in 4 vols. 8 vo, 1731. Mr. Rymer was _—_— the author 
View of the tragedies of the laſt age, which occa - 


3 thoſe admirable s, preſerved: in the preface to 
Mr. Colman's edition 8 and Fletcher,” and 


ſince by. Ds Dr. Johnſon i in MER — of Baan He Was 2 
man of great learning and a loy ——— but; when he 
ſets up-1 — a ctitic, ſeems to prove — —— of:ths 
u;ſites for that characters and was indeed almoſi totally 
diſqualified for it, by his, Want af candour. Tbe ſeverittes 
which, he has exerted in his,“ View of the Tragedias af the 
lat Age,“ againk the/inimitableShakſpeare, y. to 
be forgiven, and..my{ ſurely: ufidered as ad of ſaori⸗ 
lege 1 eee — 
| his own talents.fox. d matie, poetry, were extremely. in- 
ral t0;.thole, of. the. perſian; whoſe wtitings he has with ſo 
much rigour attacked, will be apparent IE: 3 
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take ths trouble of perafirg one play, Which' he has given. 
to the world, ihtituled; « Pavar, a Tragedy, 1676,40 
| is fame or his 
judgement av A poet ot critic, it cannot be denied that he wad. 
4 very excellent antiquary. and hiſtorian. Some of his pfeces 
relating to out conſtitution are remarkably good, and hi 
well-known, valoable; and moſt ufeful, work, the © Fœdera,“ 
will ſtand an everlaſting monument of his worth, his inde- 
faligable affiduity, and clearnefs of judgement as an hiftoricat 
compiler. He died Dec. 14, 1713, and was buried in 
pariſh-ctirch of St. Clement Danes. Some ſpecimens of 
his poetry are preſerved in the firſt volume of Mr. Nichols's 


« Select Collection of Miſcellany- Poems, 1780,% — © ©. 

RYVES (Sir. Tom's), fon of John ves of Dany 
Court, or, as Fuller ſays, at Little Langton in Dorſetſhire; 
born in the lattet end of the X'VIth century, was ſent from 
Winchefter-ſchool 8 New-<gttcge in Orbe whers, ap. 
plying himſelf to the ſtudy of the civil law, he commericed 
doctor in that faculty. He was a celebrated civilian in doc- 
tors commons and the court of admiralty. Some time after, 


he was preferred to be one of the maſters in chancery, and 
judge of the faculties and prerogative court in Ireland. Upon 
king Charles I. coming to the crown, he was made his ad- 
yocate, and knighted : and, when the rebellion broke out, he 
was very firm 'to the royal cauſe, engaged in ſeveral battles, 
and received ſeveral wounds in his majeſty's ſervice. He was 
not only a very eminent civilian, and a good common lawyer, 
but likewiſe a great maſter in all the parts of polite learning ; 
and, particularly, he wrote in Latin with unuſual delicacy 
8 2 He _ umn, 5 _ was buried in St. 

lement Danes near Temple-Bar, London. His works a 
“ The Vicars' Plea; to competency of K he due 70 
Vicars out of the ſeveral pariſfies. This book is writer 
with x great deal of learning apd firength '6f” argumfent⸗ 
„Regimmis Anglican? in 1 nm Defen OI Ant 
lecten, lib. 4,” „ Impemforts Juſtimiani Peſenfig 72405 
Alemannurb. ) « Hiſtoria Navatis Antiqua, ſik 4. ** Hiftoe 
ria Nayalis Media, Ib. 20 FCC 

RYVES(Bxuto), rehtedto Sir Phoinas Ryves, mente 
ee SEN lived the X VIIth centdry, and W.? 
celeb feather.” He Was rector of St. Mäxtitrs Vintrey, 
nity. * "Tit Fe 10nh ' ot $4 
plungered. At ide reflGritiont' of Kn II. he f 
the deaiity of Windfor cfferred ot Him, and Wet RR 
1 ede ir 3 H Wok are, &' : 
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fad events of this unparalleled War,-&c.” Theſe Mercuries. 
begin Auguſt 22, 1642. Mercurius Ruſticus, the 2d. part, 
giving an account of Sacrileges in and upon Cathedrals, Kew 
When the war was ended, all theſe Mercuries were. reprinted 
in 8yo.. in 1646 and 1647, with an addition of the papers 
following: 1. Aigeneral. Bill of Mortality of the Clergy of 
London, &c. or a, brief Martyrology and Catalogue 1 the 
learned and religious Miniſters of the City of London, who 
have been e e plundered, &c.” 2. © Querela: Can- 
tabrigienſis; or, a Remonſtrance by way of. Apology for the 
Man tv ltd of the flouriſhing Univerſity of Cam- 
bridge.“ 3. Micro-Chronicon; or, a brief Chronology of 
the Time and Place of the Battles, Sieges, Conflicts, and 
other remarkable Paſſages, which have bappened betwixt his 
- Majeſty and the Parliament, &e.” 4. A Catalogue of all, 
or moſt part of the Lords, Knights, Commanders, and Per- 
ſons of Quality, ſlain, or executed by Law Martial, from the 
beginning of this unnatural War to March 25, 1647. 
And here we may obſerve, that the edition of 1647 has 
more in it than that of 1646, Dr. Ryves has likewiſe printed 
ſeveral Sermons. ö | ee e 


N AAVEDRA (MicnazL DE CxryANTES), a celebrated 

Spaniſn writer, and the inimitable author of Don 
Quixote,” was born at Madrid in 1549. From his infancy 
he was fond of books; but he applied himſelf wholly. to 
books of entertainment, ſuch as novels and poetry of all 
kinds, eſpecially Spaniſh and Italian authors. From Spain he 
went to Italy, either to ſerve cardinal Aquaviva, to whom he 
was chamberlain at Rome; or elſe. to follow the profeſſion of 
a ſoldier, as he did ſome years under the victorious. banners 
of Mare Antonio onna. He was preſent at the battle of 
Lepanto, . fought in 157 1; in which he either loſt his left 
hand by the ſhot of an harquebus, or had it ſo maimed, that 
he loſt the uſe of it. After this, he was taken by the Moors, 
and carried to Algiers, where he continued a captive. fixe years 
and a half. Then he returned to Spain, and applied himſelf 
to the writing of comedies and tragedies ; all of which were 


well 
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ell feestved, and actel wich Freat äpplaufe. Id 1884, 
dpa be Gee aſe, Wen 
preſented to Aſcanio Colonni, à man of high rank in my 
church, as the firſt fruits of his wit. But tlie work Which 
bas done him the greateſt honour, and will immartalize hit 
name, is the hiſtory of Don Quixote;“ the © firſt pant” of 
which was printed at Madrid in 1605. This is a ſatire upon 
books of knight-errantry ; and the principal if not the ſole 
end of it was to deſtroy the reputation of theſe books, which 
had ſo infatuated the greater part of mar kind, eſpecially thoſe 
of the Spaniſh nation. This work was wave read and 
the moſt eminent painters, tapeſtry- workers, engravers, and 
ſculptors, have been employed in repreſenting the hiſtory of 
Don Quixote.” Cervantes, even in his life-time, ob- 
tained the glory of having his work receive a royal approba- 
tion. As Philip III. was ſtanding in a balcony of his palace 
at Madrid, and viewing the country, he obſerved a ſtudent on 
the banks of the river Manzanares reading in a book; and 
from time to time breaking off, and beating his forehead with 
extraordinary tokens of pleaſure and delight ; upon which, the 
king ſaid to thoſe about him, That ſcholar is either mad, or 
reading Don Quixote ;” the latter of which proved to be the 
caſe, But, notwithſtanding tbe vaſt applauſe his book every 
where met with, he had not intereſt enough to procure a 
ſmall penſion, but had much ado to keep himſelf from ſtar- 
ving. In 161g, he publiſhed a e ſecond part; to which he 
was partly moved by the preſumption of ſome ſeribbler, who 
had publiſhed a contiquation of this work the year before. 
He wrote alſo ſeveral novels, and, and among the reſt, The 
Troubles of Perfiles and Sigiſmunda.” He had 1 * 
many years in writing this novel, and finiſhed it but juſt he- 
fore his death; for he did not live to ſee jt publiſhed, His 
ficknels was of ſuch a nature, that he himſelf was able to be, 
and actually was, his own hiſtorian. At the end of the pre- 
face to The Troubles of Perfiles and Sigiſmunda,” he 
repreſents himſelf on horſeback upon the road, and a ſtudent 
overtaking him, who entered into converſation with him: 
5 an, happening to talk of my illneſs,“ ſays he, the ſtu- 
dent ſogn let me know my doom, by Taying it was a dropſy 
I hadgot, the thirſt attending which all the water of the ocean, 
though it were not ſalt, would not ſuffice © go « | There» 
at alf, bot do not forget to eat; for this alone will recover 
"_ without nee „ have been told the fame 
y others,” amfwered If; A büt I can no more forbear tipplin 
than if E: ver ben 49 de he ige ela. Vir hen ent 
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im; yet he continued to ſay and to write bens .mats. He re- 

ved the laſt ſacrament the 18th of April, 1616, yet the da 
Nan e a dedication of The Troubles of Morey. and 
5 55 to the Conde de Lemos. It is ſq great a curio · 
and il illuſtrates the true ſpirit and character of the man ſo 

vol, 8 we cannot do better than inſert it here. . 
ak is an old ballad, which in its day was much in 
vogue, nd it began thus: And | now with one foot in the 
rrup, &c-' I could wiſh this did 299 ſo 8 fa ny we 
for I can almoſt ſay in the ſanje words, 


„ And now with one foot in the ſtirrup, 
+:1 5:9 Setting out for the regions of death, 
| “ To write this epiſtle I chear up, 
And falute my lord with my laſt breath." 


Yeſt erday the * 7 the extreme unftion, and toad 
585 this. Aude is th is ſh ins "increaſe, hopes d 0 


and yet for all this F 30 live a — longer, methinks, not 
for the lake of ſiving , but that I might ki your excellency* $ 
feet; and it f 1s not Fmpgoible bur t : pleaſure of ſeein Your 
excelleey ſafe and well in Spain might make 'me wall too. 
But, 1 7 1 J. ecreed + die, heaven's will be done : Jour & ex- 
- ency t leaſt give me leave to inform you of this 
defire ; & wil Ii t 5 had is me fo zealous and w. 
575 a 1 as was willing 4. even beyond 1 ta 
erye you, If it had. been poſhble for abilities to equal his 
wever, 1 pro phetically rejoice, at your excel- 
Koe 8 et a ain i in Spain: m cart leaps within me to 
81 u ſhewn to one another by the people, There goes 
925 nde de Lemos! and it revives my ſpirits to ſee the a 
87 Pre of hoſe hopes which 1 have ſo Jog oak 


* bf your excellency's perfection. There are iti retaining 
# my ſoo! & Hal Hoe + 75 The Weeks fee rdery, 
* the famous Bern: TY by good jack, of 2 105 
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According 


ope to A long i e py as heart 
- wiſh,” His dropſy n and vl beyey fatal to 


—_—— 


even- the month. It is eertain, that be did not live pow 


neee 187 
„ Accdiding-td this 
he died ſoon after. 


he particular day is not known not 


enough to ſee. #* The Troubles of Perſiles and Sigiſmunda 


| printed for Sept- 24, 1616, at 8an Lorenzo el rea}, a licence 


was granted to Donna Catalina de Salazar's widow to po 
that book. In the preface to his Novels,” he has give 

us this deſcription of bis perſon. ** He whom thou ſeeſt — 
with a ſharp aquiline viſage, brown eheſnut- colourèd hair; 
his forehead. Smooth and free len, «mes bis eye: briſle 


very ry light of foes this, I 55 is the en the author of 


HN. 


Galatea, and of Don « ixote de la Mancha.“ He made 


| likewiſe the © Voyage to Parnaſſus,“ in imitation of | 
Caporal the Perupiand and other works, which wander about 


the world here and there and every cen and perhaps too 
without the makers nane n 


SARELLICUS (Mask nende Coecrvs) fourithed 


among the learned men about the end of the r th century. He 


was a farrier 's ſon, and born in a little town in Italy upon the 
Teveron. 50 oacly, and with ſuch vigour, did he apply hims 


ſelf ta his ſtudies, that he was qualified to teach à ſchool before 
he had a beard. He was profeſſor of polite literature at Vi- 
cenaae and at Venice was offered by the ſenate two honour- 


able and tucrative employments;- one was to write. the hiſtory 
of their republic, and the other to tendh the belle letrres, © He 
afterwdrd undertook an uni verfal hiſtory, but was looked 


upon a better warker chas - err He died at the | 


age of 70. 
SSABELLIUS; 3 


known in Eexteſiatical Hibory 


three in the T 
rather reduced the whole 


t three ſtates, or relations, or 
day to the one perſon of the 


Father J makiag the Word and Holy Spirit to he the only ema- 
nations or function thereof. Epiphanius telle us, that che 


Je dediestory, it is bighly probable 


as the head of the ſect walled Subellians, who "reduced the 


God of the Sabellians, whom they alled the Father, reſembled 


the Son, and was a' mere ſubtragion;' whereof the Son was the 


illuminative virtue or quality, and the Holy Ghoſt the warm- 


ing virtue. Hel was born at Ptole mais, a city of Pentapolis, 


and was a diſciple af Noctust This Sect had many followers 
ieee They were adiathematized with 
gun M 4 many 


tores Plauti et aliorum 
Baſil. 1640; and Lectionum eee libri tres, 
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many _ heretics in a —_— held Wy Conftaminople, 
A I | 

'SABINUS. There are three perſons of this name re- 
Sa in the republic of letters, whom it may be right juſt 
to mention. There was SABInvus, an elegant pot, in the 
time of Auguſtus; who publiſhed, according to Ovid, the 
following epiſtles, viz. 4 Ulyſſes to Penelope,” Hip- 

lytus to Phædra,“ © Demophoon to Phyllis,” 5 Jaſon to 
E ypſipile, and Sappho to Phaon,“ none of which is 


— thoſe among Ovid's with theſe titles being eſteemed 


unworthy of either of them. But the general opinion is, 
that ſome; if not all, of the ſix following are © Sabinug s, though 
among Ovid's ; namely, „Paris to Helen," “ Helen to Pa- 
ris,” ** Leander to Hero,” Hero to Leander, *,, Aconitus 
to Cydippe,” and Cydippe to Aconitus.' Ovid obſerves, 


that Sabinus was the author of Youge other works, which he 
did not live to publiſh : 


« Quique fuam Trezen, imperfetumgue gen 
. Defſeruit celeri morte Sabinus opus,” 


There was FRAXCI8cus FLoxinvs nen N learned 
man, who flouri ſhed ſoon after the reſtoration of letters in 
the Weſt, and died in 1547. Voſſius ſays, that he was a very 
polite and delicate writer; and others have repreſented him 
as a critic of good taſte,' great diſcernment, and more than 
ordinary learning. His principal works are, In calumnia- 

Vogal Latinæ ſcriptorum Apologia, 


Frank. 1602," Byo. 185 

Laſtly, there was Groncot Welte a man of fine parts, 
and one of the beſt Latin poets of his time. He was born in 
the electorate of Brandenburg in 1 508; and, at fiſteen, ſent 
to Wittemberg, where he was privately inſtructed by Me- 
lancthon, in whoſe houſe he lived. He had a vaſſ ambition 
to excel: inſomuch that Camerarius . tells us, he has ſeen 


him cry at the'recital of a good poem; becauſe, as he would 


ſay, he not only was unabie to Write one himſelf, but was 


even ignorant of the means to attain perfection in this way. 
However, he did not deſpam tit is plain; for; at twenty- two, 


be publiſhed, a poem, intitultd. ! Res Geſtæ Cæſarum Ger- 


manorum, which ſpread his reputation all over Germany, 
and made all the printes,,, who had any regard for polite lite- 


rature, his friends and patrons. Afterwards he travelled into 


Italy, where he contracted an acquaintance with Bembus and 
other learned men; and, in his return paid his reſpects to 
Eraſmus at Friburg, when that great man was in the = 
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daughter, at Wittemberg, to whom he was engaged before 
l into A mg She was but ras EA very 
handſome, and underſtood Latin well; and Sabinus always 
lived happily with her: but he had ſeyeral altercations with 
Melan@hon, becauſe, being very ambitious, he wanted to 
raiſe himſelf to civil employments ; and did not like the hu- 
mility of Melancthon, who confined himſelf to literary pur- 
ſuits, and would be at no trouble to advance his children, 
This miſunderſtanding occaſioned Sabinus to remove into 
Pruſſia in 1543, and to carry his wife with him, who after- 
wards died S in 1547. He ſettled at Franckfort 
upon the Oder, and performed the office of a profeſſor there, 
under the patronage of the elector of Brandenburg. He 
married a ay" wife, and became very famous for his wiſ- 
dom and eloquence, as well as for his parts and learning; 
which brought him to the knowledge of Charles V, and occa- 
fioned him to be ſent on ſome embaſſies. ' He was ſent parti- 
cularly by the elector of Brandenburg into Italy, where he 
feems to have eontracted an illneſs, of which he died that 
year; that is, in 1560, the very ſame year in which Me» 
lanthon died. His Latin poems, 'of various kinds, have 
deen often printed, and are well known. BED 
SABLIERE (AnTHowy de 'RaMBoUILLET DE LA), 2 
French poet, who died at Paris in 1680. He wrote madrigals, 
which were publiſhed after his death by his ſon, Theſe 
little poems have done him great honour, on account of their 
beauty of ſentiment and delicate fimplicity of ſtyle; and may 
be confidered as models jn their kind. Voltaire ſays, that 
* they are written with delicacy, without excluding what is 
natural.” His wife Heſſelin & la Sabliere was acquainted 
with all the wits of her time. Fontaine has immortalized 
her in hig poems, by way of gratitude for a peaceable and 
happy refuge, which he found in her houſe almoſt twenty 
years. * 5 3 | | | | 
' SACCHI (Anvprea), an illuſtrious Italian painter, the 
ſon of a painter, was born at Rome in 1601; and, under the 
conduct of Gioſeppino, made ſuch advances in the art, that, 
under twelve years of age, he-carried the prize, in the academy 
of St. Luke, from all hig much older competitors. © With 
this badge of honour, they gave him the nickname of An- 
dreuccio, to denote the diminutive figure he then made, being 
a boy; and though he grew up to be a tall, graceful, well- 
proportioned, man, yet he {till retained the name of Little 
Andrew,” almoſt to the day of his death. His application to 
the Chiaro-Scurps of Polydote, to the painting of Raphael, 
and to the antique marbles; together with his ſtudies under 
Albani, and his copying after Correggio, and others, paar: 
þ Sur 
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mſelf to extraordinary perfection in biſtor ical compoſitions, 
The three firſt gave him his correctneſs and elegance of deſign ; 
and the laſt made him the beſt colouriſt of all the Roman 
ſchool, His works are not very numerous, by reaſon of the 
infirmities which attended his latter years; and more eſpeci- 
ally the gout, which often confined him to his bed for months 
together, And, beſides, he was at all- times very ſlow in his 
performances; becauſe * he neyer did any thing.“ he ſaid, 
* but what he propoſed ſhould be ſeen by Raphael and, Han- 
nibal:“ which laid a reſtraint upon his hand, and made him 
proceed with the utmoſt . precaution. His firſt patrons were 
the cardinals. Antonio —.— and del Morte, the protector 
of the academy of painting. He became afterwards a great. fa» 
vourite of Urban VIII, and drew a picture of him; yhich, 
with other things painted after the life, may ſtand in compe - 
uation with whatever has been done by the renowned for por- 
traits. He was a perſon of a noble appearance, grave, pru- 
dent, and in conyerſation very entertaining. He was more- 
over an excellent architect, and had many other rare qualities 
Notwithſtanding which, it is ſaid that he had but few friends. 
The manner in which he criticiſed the men of abilities, and 
the little commerce he affected to have with his fellow-artifts, 
drew on him their hatred particularly. He Was conternpo- 
tary with Pietro di Cortona and Bernini, and very jealous of 
their glory: with the latter of theſe he had the following ad- 
venture. Bernini, deſiring to have him ſee the choir i St. 
Peter before he expoſed it to public view, called on him to 
take him in his coach; but could by no means perſuade him 
to dreſs Himſelf, Sacchi going out with him in his cap and 
flippers. This air of contempt did not end here ;. but, ſtep- 
ing near the window, at the entrance into St. Peter's, he 
id to Bernini“ This is the point of view, from which I 
will judge of your work:“ —. whatever Bernini could ſay 
to him, he would not ſtir a ſtep, gearer,. Sacchi, conſidering 
it attentively ſome time, cried out 38. loud as he could 
+ Thoſe figures ought to have been larger by a palm :” an 
went out of the church, without ſaying another word, 
n was ſenſible of the juſtgeſs of his criticiſm, yet 
7 not think fit to do his work. aver again. Sacchi died in 
1661. 1 ; | 


' SACHEVERELL (Hznzxv), D. U. was a man whoſe 
biſtory affords a very ſtriking enample of the folly. and mad- 
neſz of party, Which could exalt an obſcure individual, poſ- 
ſeſſed of but moderate talents, . to an height of popularity that 
the preſent times heliold. 


e maſters, were the ſeveral ſteps, by which he-raiſed 


with wonder and aftoniſhnpate. Tie 
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SACHEVERELL 2 
was the ſon of Joſhua Sacheverell [a] of Marlborough . clerk, 
ho died reQor of St, Peter's church in Marlborough, leaving 
numerous family in very low circumſtances). By a letter 
to him from his uncle, in 1711, it appears that he had a bro- 
mer named Thomas, and a ſiſter Suſannah, Henry was put 
to ſchool at Marlborough, at the charge of Mr. Edward 
0 len, an apothecary, who, being his godfather, ado 5 759 
him as his fob. Hearſt's widow put him afterward to Mag- 
Hen gollegs, 0 where he me demy in 1687, at 
age of 15. Young Sacheyerell ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
” a e ohſervation of the duties of the houſe, by his 
compolitions good manners, and genteel behaviour; qualifi- 
ay which recommended him to that ſociety, of which he 
Ws and, as public 2 hay the care of 755 educati 5 
| mo the young gentlemen quality and ortune | 
15 admitted of the college. In this ation he bred a Ki 
many 7 eminent for their learning and abilities; and 
amongſt others was tutor to Mr. Holdſworth, whoſe © Muſci- 
pula“ and Diflertation | on Virgil” have been ſo deſervedly 
eſteemed, -He was contemporary and chamber-fellow wich 
Mr, Addiſon, and one of his chief intimates till the time of 
aſe famous trial. Mr. Addiſon's : Account of. the greateſt 
Poets,” dated April 4s 1694, in a Farewel-poem, to 
25 eaſes on his intending to enter into holy orders, was in- 
ſcribed '©* to Mr. Henry Sacheverell,“ his then deareſt friend 
and colleague, Much has been ſaid by Sacheverell's enemies 
of his ingratituge to his Er. and of his Made beha- 
viour at Oxford; but theſe appe 5 have bee groundleſs 
calumnies, circulated only by the ſpirit. 10 aw In his 
younger years he wrote ſome excelle 155 $: beſides 
ſeveral in the ſecond and third valumes 50 * “ Muſz An- 
fee aſcribed to his pupils, there is a good one of ſome 
h in the ſecond volume, under his own name (rranſeribed 
from the Oxford colle&ion, on queen Mary's death, 1695). 
He took. the degres of M, A, May 105 1696 ; B. D. Feb. 4, 
1707; D. * 1, 1708. His fi preferment was Can- 
nock, or Cink, in the county of Stafford. He was appointed 
preacher of St. Sayiour's, Southpark, in 1705 1 and while in 
this his famous ſermons: (at 3 pu I4s 
179; ; and at St. Paul's Nov, g 9. 19. he fame y ), and 1 
one of them was. bed to point at lord Gedelchin, ker 
the name of Volpene. It has been that to this eir- 
cunſtance, as much as 70 che doQrines' contained in his ſer - 
mons, he'was indelyed for. his proficutian. and I for 
Wü ENA 
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His preferment. Being impeached by the houſe of commons 
His trial began Feb. 27, 1709-10 ; and continued until the 2 
of March: when he was ſentenced to a ſuſpenſion from preach- 
ing for three years, and his two ſermons ordered to be burnt, 
This ridiculous proſecution overthrew the miniſtry, and laid 
the foundation of his fortune. To Sir Simon Harcourt, who 
was counſel for him, he preſented a ſilver baſon gilt, with an 
elegant inſcription, written probably by his friend Dr. Atter- 
bury [BJ. Dr. Sacheverell, during his ſuſpenſion, made a 
kind of triumphal progreſs through divers parts of the king» 
dom; during which period he was collated to a living near 
Shrewſbury ; and, in the fame month that his ſuſpenſion 
ended, had the valuable rectory of St, Andrew's Holbourn 
given him by the queen, April 13, 1713. At that time his 
reputation was ſo high, that he was enabled to ſell the firſt 
ſermon preached after his ſentence expired (on Palm Sunday) 
for the ſum of rool.; and upwards of 40,000 copies, it is 
ſaid, were ſoon fold, We find by Swift's Journal to Stella, 
Jan. 22, 1711-12, that he had alſo intereſt enough with the 
Wi Ars provide very amply for one of his brothers ; yet, 
as the Dean had ſaid before, Avg. 24, 1711, they hated 
and affected to deſpiſe him.” A conſiderable eſtate at Callow 
in Derbyſhire. was ſoon after left to him by his kinſman 
George Sacheverell, eſq. In 1716, he prefixed a dedication 
to Fifteen Diſcourſes, occafionally delivered before the uni- 
verſity of Oxford, by W. Adams, M. A. late ſtudent of 
Chrift-Chureh, and rector of Staunton upon Wye, in Ox- 
fordſhire.” Afﬀer this publication, we hear little of him, 
except by quarrels with his pariſhioners. He died June 5, 
1724; and, by his will, bequeathed to bp. Atterbury, then 
in exile, who was ſuppoſed to have penned for him the de- 
fence he made before the houſe of peers [c]. the ſym of = 


* [3] © VIRO Honoratiffimo, * ©  Piamn' Snbditorum'fidem; 
Univerſi juris Oraculs, Et ſacroſanctu Legum jura, 
Eccleſiæ & Reguj Preſidio & Contra nefarios Perduellium impetus 
; Ornamento, 2 Feliciter vindicata; + 
* $S1wont Haxcover, Equiti Aurato, + Votivum hoc Mnnuſculum | 
„Mage Britannia Sigilli Magn Gratitudinis ede 
5 S don et Dao apt; 
Er Sereniflimz Regina e Secretioribus Hannrcvs Sacusvenntt,'S.T.P. 
CLE ß Anno Salatis MCR.“ 
Ob cauſam meam, coram Supremo ſcl This ſproch, whetr originally pub- 


gen „ Iost, lied, was thus eſſed, „o the 
Aa Weſtmonaterien, Te sp del an Tempe in Par. 
Nervoſa cum facusdia Jiament aſſemble di: 
5 & ſubacta Legum . May it pleaſe your Lordſhips, bo 
: nt Benigoe & conitanter defenſam ; We my hard; fortune to 
Ob priſcam Bae Fr gag —Y 4 ood, at a time whon Le 
Inviolandam Legum vim, voured to expreſs myſelf with the 1 
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Tha dutcheſs. of Marlborough deſcribes. Sacheyerell. as “ an 
ignorant impudent incendiary ; # man who was the ſcorn even 
of thoſe who made uſe of him as a tool.” And bp. Burnet 
ſays, -** He was a bold inſolent man, with a very ſmall mea- 
ſure of religion, virtue, 1 or good ſenſe; but he re- 
ſolved to force himſelf into popularity and preferment, by the 
moſt petulant railings at Diſſenters and Low- church men, in 
ſeveral ſermons and libels, written without either chaſteneſs of 
ſtyle or livelineſs of expreſſion ?. 
SACCHINI (AnToixns Max Gs AR), a very emi- 
nent muſician, was born at Naples in 1735. His firſt muſical 
ſtudies were purſued under the ee Durante, with whoſe 
inſtructions his progreſs on the violin was incredible. From 
Naples he went to Rome, and thence to Venice, where his 
talents firſt diſplayed themſelves in full luſtre. His reputation. 
was ſo great, that he was, at'different times, invited to Hol- 
land, Germany, and England; at all which places he received 
the higheſt honours. . 1 5 England he went to Paris, where 
he was welcomed with tranſport, and where he produced five 
popular operas. The ſtyle of his compoſition was grace, ele- 
e, and melody. He had a peculiar manner; but it was 
obvious that Haſſe and Galeppi were his models. As a man, 
he was remarkable for exquiſite ſenſibility and the pureſt bene- 
volence. He maintained ſome few relations by his induſtry, 
and was always prompt to oblige and re dich his friends. 
He died at Paris in 1786. _ | 8 
SACKVILLE (Tnou as), the firſt lord Buckhurft, and 
earl of Dortet, was born in 1536 at Buckhurſt in Suſſex, the 
ſeat of that ancient family. He was ſent to Oxford in king 
Edward's reign; and, after ſome ſtay there, removed to Cam- 
bridge, where he took the degree of maſter of arts. Then he 
was removed to the Inner Temple at London, and proceeded 
ſo far in the ſtudy of the law, as to be called to the bar; but 
without any deſign to practiſe, and only to qualify him more 
effectually for ſerving his country in parliament, where we 
find him in the reign. of Philip and Mary. He had, early at 
the univerſities, acquired the name of a good poet; 85 in 
1557, wrote his poetical piece, intituled, The Induction,“ 
or introduction to the Myrror of Magiſtrates. This © Myrror- 
plainneſs ; even the defence I made at not to be capable of any miſconſtrue- 
your Lordſhips bar, in hopes of clearing tion: and may I fo find mercy at the 
the innocence of my heart, hath been hands of God as they are in every re- 
trievouſly miſrepreſented. For which ſpe& entirely agreeable to my thoughts 
reaſon I have hurably preſumed to offer and principles]! I am, my Lords, your* . 
it in this manner to your Lordſhips' Lordſhips' moſt obedient and\moſt duti- 
words © ole wo your Lene! Haar Sac, 
hops they ar ſo play and carte, as _— 
R nenn dennen e eee 
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of Magiſtrates” is a ſerits of poems, formed upon u ditltdatis 
plan ; e Bite pied les of eminent bad 1 'whs6 had 
come to miſerable ends. Fr was very much applauded in its 
time. In 1561, was acted his tragedy of“ Gorboduc;” the 
firſt that ever appeared in verſe, and greatly admired by the 
wits of that age. Gorboduc,” ſays Sir Philip Sidney, * is 
full of ſtately ſpeeches, and well-ſounding phraſes, climbing 
to the height of Seneca's ſtyle; and as full of notable morality, 
which it doth moſt delightfully teach, and thereby obtains 
the very end of poetry.“ This tragedy was publiſhed at firſt 
ſurreptitiouſly by the bookſellers; which moved lord Buck- 
hurſt to give a correct edition of it himſelf in 1550. It after- 
wards went through other editions; notwithſtanding which, 
for many years it had been ſo Tae loſt, that Dryden and 
Oldham, in the reigu of Charles II, do not appear to have 
ſeen it, though they pretended to criticiſe it; and even Wood 
knew juſt as little of it, as is plain from his telling us, that 
it was written in old Engliſh rhyme. Pope took a fancy to 
retrieve this play from oblivion, and to give it a run: ih which 
defign Spence was employed to ſet it off with all poffible ad- 
vantage; and it was printed pompoufly in 1736, 8v0, with a 
preface by the editor. Spence, ſpeaking of his lordſhip as 2 
poet, declares, that © the dawn of 6ur Engliſh poetry Was in 
Chaucer's time, but that it ſhone out in him too bright all at 
once to laſt long. The ſucceeding age was dark and overcaſt. 
There was indeed ſome glimmerings of genius again in Henry 
VIII's time; but our poetry had never what could be called 
a fair ſettled day-light till towards the end of queen Elizabeth's 
reign. It was between theſe two periods, that lord Buckhurſt 
wrote ; after the earl of Surrey, and before Spenſer.” The 
DUCTION is written ſo much in Spenſer's manner, abounds 
o much in the ſame ſort of deſcription, and is fo much 
in the ſtyle of Spenſer, that, if Sackville did not furpaſs this 
oct, it was becauſe he had the diſadvantage of writing firſt. 
arton makes no ſcruple to affirm, that the InbducTron' 
« approaches nearer to the Fairy Queen in allegorical 
repreſentations, than any other previous or ſucceeding 
em.“ 8 s 107 7 
Having by theſe productions eſtabliſhed” the reputation of 
being the beſt poet in his time, he laid down his pen, and, 
quitting that, aſſumed the character of the ſtateſman, in which 
he alfo became ſuperlatively eminent. He found leiſure, how- 
ever, to make the tour of F rance and Italy; and was on fore 
account or other in priſon at Rome, when the news arrived: 
of his father Sir Richard Sackville's death in 1566. Upon chia, 
he obtained his releaſe, returned home, entered into the poſ- 
ſeſſion of a vaſt inheritance, and ſoon after was taken into the 
"TY peerage 
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peerage the' this'-of "lord Bucktrit, He e enjoyed this' 
— 4 honour and fortune too liberally for a while; but 
is ſaid to have been reclaĩmed at length by the queen, who 
received him into her particular favour, and employed him in 
many. very important affairs. He was indeed allied to her 
majeſty: his grandfather havin "Eg married a ſiſter to Sir Thomas 
Boleyn, afterwards earl of Wiltſhire, who was father to Anne 
| Boleyn, mother of queen "Elizabeth. | In 1587, he was ſent 
ambaſſador to the United Provinces, upon their complaints 
ag. inſt the carl of Leiceſter; and, though he diſcharged that 
nics and hazardous truſt with great integrity, yet the favourite 
ailed with his miſtreſs to'call him home; and confine him 
to his houſe for nine or ten months: which command lord 
Buckhurſt is ſaid to have ſubmitted to ſo obſequiouſſy, that in 
all the time he never would endure, openly or ſecretly, by day 
or by e to ſes eithet wife or child. His enemy, however, 
ary majeſty's favour returned to him with fironger 
rays than before; "He was made knight of the garter in 1590; 
and chancellor of Oxford in 1 591, by 'the queen's ſpecial 
interpoſition;  'In- 1589, he was joined with the treaſurer 
Burleigh in negotiating a peace, with Spain; and, upon the 
death of Burleigh the fame year, ſucceeded him in his office: 
by virtue of which he became in a manner prime miniſter, 
and: as ſuch exerted himſelf vigorouſly for the public good and 
her majeſty's faſety. 3 
Upon the death of Elizabeth, the adminiſtration of tlie 
kingdom devolving on him with other counſellors, they una- 
nimouſly. proclaimed king James; and that Kifng renewed his 
patent of lord-high-treaſurer for life, before his arrival in 
England, and even before his lordſhip waited on his majeſty. 
March 1604, he was created earl of Dorſet. He was one of 
thoſe whom bis majeſty conſulted and confided in upon alt 
occaſions ; and he lived in the higheſt eſteem and reputation, 
without any exrraorcinary decay of health, till 1607. Then he 
was ſeized at his houſe at Horſley, in Surrey, with a diſorder, 
which reduced him ſo, that his life was deſpaired' of: upon | 
which, the king ſent him a gold ring enamelled blatk, fer with 


twenty diamonds; and this me that «his 15 


wiſhed him a ſpeedy-and eee -with all hap 
good ſucceſyz/ and that he might live as long as the 17 5 


of that ring did endure, and ih token thereof required him to 
wearcit, and keep-it for his Hake.“ * blow 


to all appearance; but ſoon after, as he was e 


2 down and immediately 5 
: Vhis den death, ich Hizppendd fn” þ « he | 
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abbey ; his funeral ſermon, bein hed by his 'chaplaiit 
Dr. Abbot, . afterwards, abp. o 88 Sir Robert 
Naunton writes of him in the following terms: They 
much commend his elocution, but more the excellency of his 
. [He was a ſcholat, and a petſon of quick diſpatch ; 
faculties that yet run in the blood: and they ſay of him, that 
his ſecretaries did little for him by way of inditement, wherein 
they. could ſeldom pleaſe him, he was ſo facete and choice in 
his phraſe and ſtyle. I find not that he was any ways inured in 
the factions of the court, which. were all his time ſtrong, and in 
every man's note; the Howards and the Cecils on the one 
part, my lord of Eſſex, &c. on other part: fot he held the 
ſtaff of the treaſury faſt in his hand, which once in à year 
made them all beholden to him. And the truth is; as he was 
a wiſe man and a ſtout, he had no reaſon' to be à partaker ; 
for he ſtood ſure in blood and grace, and was wholly inten- 
tive to the queen's ſervices : and ſuch were his abilities, that 
ſhe received aſſiduous proofs of his ſufficiency; and it has 
been thought, that ſhe might have more cunning inſtruments, 
but none of a more ſtrong judgement and confidence in his 
ways, which are ſymptoms of niagnanimity- and fidelity.“ 
To this charafter of Naunton, we. will ſubjoin the 6bſerva- 
tion of a noble author, that ** few firſt miniſters have left 
ſo fair a. character, and that his family diſdained the office of 
an apology for it, againſt ſome little cavils, which—ſpretz 
exoleſcunt ; fi iraſcare, agnita videntur “ . 
Several of his letters are pi inted in the Cabala j beſides 
which there is a Latin letter of his to Dr. Bartholomew 
Clerke, prefixed to that author's Latin tranſlation from the 
Italian of Caſtiglione's . Courtier, intituled, De Curiali 
five Aulico,” firſt printed at London about 157 1. His lord- 
| ſhip was ſucceeded in honour and eſtate by his grandſons; 
Richard and Edward. _ | 10 111 
SACK VILLE (CHARLES), earl of Dorſet and Middleſex, 
à celebrated wit and poet, was deſcended in à direct line from 
Thomas lord Buckhurſt, and born in 1637. He had his edu- 
eation under a private tutor; aſier which, making the tour of 
Italy, he returned to England a little before the Reſtoration. 
He ſhone in the houſe of commons, and was careſſed by 
Charles II; but, having as yet no turn to buſineſs, declined 
all public employ. He was, in truth, like Villiers, Rocheſter, 
ley, &c. one of the wits or libertines of Chatles's court; 
and thought of nothing ſo much as feats of gallantry, which 
ſometimes carried him to inexcuſable exceſſes. Hie went 2 
volunteer in the firſt Dutch war in 1655; and, the night be- 
fore the engagement, compoſed a ſong, which is generally 
eſtee med the happieſt of his productions. Soon after he — 
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made a gentleman of the bed chamber; and, on account of 
his diſtinguiſhed politeneſs, ſent by the king upon ſeveral 
ſhort embaſſies of compliment into France. Upon the death 
of his uncle James Cranheld, earl of Middleſex, in 1644, 
that eſtate devolved on him ; and he ſucceeded likewiſe to the 
title by creation in 1675. His father dying two years after, he 
ſucceeded him in his eſtate and honours. He utterly diſliked, 
and openly diſcountenanced, the violent meaſures of James TI's 
reign; and early engaged for the prince of Orange, by whom 
he was made lord chamberlain of the houſhold, and taken 
into the privy-council. In 1692, he attended king William 
to the congreſs at the Hague, and was near loſing his life in 
the paſſage. They went on board Jan. 10, in a very ſevere 
ſeaſon ; and, when they were a few leagues off Goree, having 
by bad weather been four days at ſea, the king was ſo impa- 
tient to go on ſhore, that he took a boat; when, a thick fog 
ariſing ſoon after, they were ſo cloſely ſurrounded with ice, 
as not to be able either to make the ſhore, or get back to the 
ſhip. In this condition they remained twenty-two hours, 
almoſt deſpairing of life; and the cold was fo bitter, that they 
could hardly ſpeak or ſtand at their landing ; and lord Dorſet 
contracted a lameneſs, which held him for ſome time. In 
10698, his health inſenſibly declining, he retired from public 
affairs; only now and then appearing at the council- board. 
He died at Bath Jan. 19, 1705-6, after having married two 
wives; by the latter of whom he had a daughter, and an 
only ſon, I. ionel Cranfield Sackville, who was created a duke 
in 1720, and died Oct. 9, 1765. F415 "hk 
Lord Dorſet wrote ſeveral little poems, which, however, are 
not numerous enough to make a volume of themſelves, but 
may be found, ſome of them at leaſt, in the late excellent 
collection of the Engliſh Poets, He was à great patron 
of poets and men of wit, who have not failed in their turn 
to tranſmit his with luſtre to poſterity. Prior, Dryden, Con- 
| reve; Addiſon, and many more, have all exerted themſelves 
in their ſeveral panegyrics upon this patron ; Prior more par- 
ticularly, whoſe exquiſitely-wrought character of him, in. the 
dedication of his poems to his ſon, the firſt duke of Dorſet, 
is to this day admired as a maſter- piece. Take the following 
paſſage as a ſpecimen : * The brightneſs of his parts, the ſoli- 
dity of his judgement; and the candour and generoſity of his 
temper, diſtinguiſhed him in an age of great politeneſs, and at 
a court abounding with men of the fineſt ſenſe and learning. 
The moſt eminent maſters in their ſeveral ways appealed to 
his determination: Waller thought it an honour to conſult 
him in the ſoftneſs and harmony of his verſe; and Dr. Sprat, 
in the delicacy and turn of his proſe: Dryden determines by 
Vol. XI 5 N ; 7 him, 
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him, under the character of Eugenius, as to the laws of dra- 
matic poetry: Butler owed it to him, that the court taſted his 
* Hudibras:* Wicherley, that the town liked his Plain 
Dealer; and the late duke of Buckingham deferred to publiſh 
his © Rehearſal” till he was ſure, as he expreſſed it, that my 
lord Dorſet would not rehearſe upon him again. If we 
wanted foreign teſtimony, La Fontaine and St. Evremond 
have acknowledged, that he was a perſe& maſter of the beauty 
and fineneſs of their language, and of all they call les belles 
lettres. Nor was this nicety of his judgement confined only 
to books and literature: he was the ſame in ſtatuary, painting, 
and other parts of art. Bernini wonld-bave taken his opinion 
upon the beauty and attitude of à figure; and king- Charles 
did not agree with Lely, that my lady Cleveland's picture was 
Aniſhed, till it had the approbation of my lord Buckhurſt.“ 
- SACY LE MAITRE (Lewis IsAAcJ, was born in 1613. 
He was one of the good writers of Port Royal. He pub- 
liſhed “ Royaumont's Bible.“ and a Tranflation of the 
Comedies of Terence.“ He died in 1684. His brother 
Anthony retired alſo to Port-Royal. He had bern a barriſter, 
and was thought to be very eloquent, till he yielded to the 
vanity of printing his pleadings. There was another Sacy, 
Who was alſo a barriſter, and one of the French academy : 
but he was of another family. He tranſlated Pliny's Let- 
ters,” and died in 1701. as vol Mk ii dab. 
_ SADDER, or, as others call him, SAAHDT, a celebrated x 
Perſian poet, preſerved. the writings of the ſecond Zoroaſter. 
His philoſophy, always allegorical, and ſometimes very pro- 
Found, is very little known in Europe. He led the life of a 
derviſe, or ſolitary, and ſpent great part of his time in travelling. 
He was made a ſlave by the Franks in the Holy Land, and 
ranſomed for 10 crowns by a merchant of Aleppa, who 
gave him 100 more in portion with his daughter. But 
this wife made his life ſo uneaſy, that he could not help re- 
gretting his union with her in his © Guliſtan, or Flower- 
Garden.“ This appeared to be in proſe and verſe, ahont the 
year 1258. Some time after wards, he publiſhed another work, 
culled Boſtan,” the meaning of which word in Perſia is a 
fruit-garden. He died, it is faid, at che a- age of 1 ib, 
in high reputation with his eountrymen; though. Voltaire, 
and other Lene peans, affect to ſpeck ſlighily of his alan, 
SADLEIR (Sir Rr] was deſcended of en aneient 
family, ſcated at Hackney, in Middleſex, where he was bor, 
about 1507, to a fair inheritance; he was educated under 
Thomas Cromwell, earl of Eſſex, vicegereut to the king in all 
eoclefiaſtical matters, &c. and married Margaret Michell, 2 
laundreſs to tho cail's family, in che life · time, though N 
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ok her buſbaod Matthew Bart, a tradeſman jo. e | 
ſumed to be dead at that time; and he procured nals of ' 
be 37 Hen. VIII, for the e. . the children 
by her. Being ſecretary to the earl of Eflex, he wrote many 
things treating of ſtate- e and by that means became 
known to king Hen. VIII. who took him from his maſter in 
the abth year of his reign, and appointed him maſter of the 
reat wardrobe, this was a happy circumſtance for him, as. it 
removed him from the danger of falling with his noble patron. 
In the zoth year of his reign, Mr. Sadleir was ſworn of his 
majeſty's privy 85905. and appointed one of his principal 
ſecretaries of ſtate. The king ſent him divers times into Scgt- 
land. both in war and peace, appointed him by his will one. f 
the privy council, who were ta affiſt the ſixteen perſons that he 
appointed regents. of the kingdom during the minority of bis 
ſon and ſucceſſor Edwaid Vi. (at which time it appears he 
was a knight), and bequeathed to him 2001. as a legacy. 
In 1840 and 1543, he was ambaſſador in the two fo 
low in negotiations : the. former, to. ames V. in order to 
liſpoſs him A ges a, ReiSrmation; ; tne latter, to the. over- 
nor and ſtates « of Scotland, concerning a marriage , betwiet 
Mary t 170 1 n and Edward VI. then prince "nd 
Wales, ward VI. Sir Ralph was appointed trea( 
for the way. Was preſent at ihe battle of CER: 


40, 1547, under Edward duke of Somerſet, 
lord . and gained ſuch honour in that victory, that ho 
was there, with two more; Sir Francis Bryan aud Sir Ralph 
Vane, made a knight, bangerct. The king, of Scots Rangard, 
which he, took in that battle, ſtood within theſe an or faxty _ 
years (and poſſibly ſtill, ſtands) by his monument in the 
church: of Standon, Herts, one of the principal manors that 
was given him by Henry VII; the pole only was left, Shou 
twenty feet high, of. fir, encircled with a,tliin Plate. of iron 
from the bottom, aboye-the reach of a. borſeman s ſywond. 
In the reign of Mary he reſigned, and lived privately at Stan- 
don, where he. built a new) manor-houſe upbn the; ſite of, the 
old on e was a 785 counſellor to on wa in the 
Vear of her Weide. and chapcellor of 1 4 e dudhy 
cath 
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and he was alfo diſtinguiſhed in a military as well #s civil el. 
pacity: for, in 1547, he was employed as treaſvrer of the 


army under the duke of Somerſet ; and, at the battle of Pinky, 
behaved himſelf fo gallantly, as for his valohr to be made a 
knight banneret. The following coat of arms was granted 
to him by Chriſtopher Barker, Garter,” by his letters patent 
dated May 14, 43 Hen. VIII. Party per fefs Azure and Or, 

tty and a lion rampant, counterchanged, in a canton of the 

{ a buck's head caboſhed of the firſt; creſt, on a wreath, a 
demi-lion rampant Azure, gutty d'Or. But this (to uſe the 


language of the Jaſt century) “ being deemed tos much con- 


fuſed and intricate in the confuſed mixture of too many things 
in one fhield, another was ratified, and affigned to him Feb. 4. 
1575, by Robert Cook, Clarencieux, and William Flower, 
Norroy,“ viz. Or, a lion rampant party per feſs Azure and 
Gules, armed and Jangued Argent; creſt on a wreath, a demi- 
lion rampant Azure, crowned with a ducal eoronet, Or; 
motto, ** Servire Deo ſapere.“ He was of the privy council 
above forty years; and during the greateſt part of that time 
one of the knights of the ſhire for the county of Hertford, 
particularly in the parliaments 6 Edw. VI. 1, 5, 13, 14, 27, 
.26 Eliz. and probably in ſeveral temp. Hen. Vit. as all 
the writs and returns thoughout England from 17 Edw. 
IV. to 1 Edw. VI. are loſt, except one imperfe& bun- 
dle, 33 Hen. VIII. in which his name appears 'as * Sir 
Sadleir, knt.” He was always faithful to his prince and 
country, and a great promoter of the Reformation of the 
church of England. He died at his lordſhip of Standon, 
March 30, 1587, in the 80th year of his age, leaving behind 
him twenty-two manors, ſeveral parſonages, and other great 
pieces of land, in the ſeyeral counties of Hertford, Glouceſter, 
arwic, Buckingham, and Worceſter. He left iſſue. three 
ſons, and four daughters; Anne, married to Sir George Hor- 
ſey of Digſwell, knt. Mary, to Thomas Bollys aliter Bowles 
Wallington, eſq. Jane, to Edward Baefh, of Stanſtead, eſq. 
(which three gentlemen appear, to have been ſheriffs of the 
county of Hertford, 14, 18, and 13 Eliz.); and Dorothy, to 
Edward Elryngton of Berſtall, in the county of Bucks, eſq. 
- The ſons were, Thomas, Edward, and Henry. 
- SADLER(Jonn), an Engliſh writer, deſcended of an ancient 


family in Shropſhire, was born in 1615, and educated at Ema- 


nuel-college in Cambridge, where he became eminent for his 
knowledge in the Hebrew and Oriental languages. After 
having taken his degrees in the regular way, and | been ſome 
years fellow of his college, he removed to Lincoln's Inn; 
where he made a conſiderable progreſs in the ſtudy of the law, 
and became in 1644 a maſter in chancery. In 1649, * 
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choſen town-clerk of London, and publiſhed; in the ſ a yeat 
a book with this title. Rights of the Kingdom 7. or, uſtoms 
of gur Anceſtors, touching the duty, power, election, or ſac 
ceſſion, of our kings and parliaments, our true liberty, due, 
allegiance, three eſtates, their legiſlative power, original, ju- 
dicial, and executive, with the militia ; freely diſcuſſed through 
the Britiſh, Saxon, Norman, laws' and hiſtories. it was re 
printed in 1682, and has always been valued by lawyers and 
others. He was greatly eſteemed by Oliver Cromwell; who, 
a letter from Cork, of Dec. 1. 1649, offered him the place 
o chief juſtice of Munſter in Ireland, with a ſalary of 1000 l. 
r annum; which he excuſed himſelf from accepting. Au- 
guſt, 1650, he was made maſter of Magdalen: college in Cam- 
bridge, upon the removal of Dr. Rainbowe, who again ſuc- 
ceeded Sadler after the Reſtoration. In 1635, he was choſen 
member of parliament for Cambridge. In 1655, by warrant 
of Cromwell, purſuant to an. oxdinance for better regulating 
and limiting. the juriſdiction of the high court of chancery, is. 
was continued a maſter in chancery, when their number was 
reduced to fix only; It was by his intereſt, that the Jews 
obtained the privilege of building for themſelves a ſynagogue 
in London. Ta 1658, he was choſen member of parliament 
for Yarmouth ; a? the year following, appointed firſt com- 
min under the great ſeal, with Taylor, Whitelock, and 
others, for the probate of Wills. In 1669, he publiſhed 
„Olbia: The New Iſland lately diſcovered. With its reli- + 
gion, rites of worſhip, laws, cuſtoms, government, .charac- 
ters, and language; with education of their children in their 
ſciences, arts, and manufact ures; with other thin s remarkable; 
by a Chriſtian pilgrim driven dy tempeſt from G; vita e- 
or ſome ather parts about Rome, through the Araights into 
the Atlantic ocean. The firſt part.“ 
Soon after the Reſtoration, he loft all his employments, OE 
virtue of an act of parliament 13 Caroli II. « for the well⸗ 
governing and regulating of corporations :” his conſcience not 
permitting him to take or ſubſcribe the oath and teclaration” © 
therein required, in which it was declared, that it was not 
lawful, ypon any pretence whatever, to take” arms againft the 
king ” an obedience. ſo abſolute, that he though it not doe 
to any earthly powet, though he had never gage ed, or in any 
manner ated, againſt the king. In the fire 0 Ponden 1666, - 
he loſt f ſeveral houſes of value; and, ſpon after, his anf. 
houſe in hropſh ſhire had the fame fate. Theſe misfortunes 
2 others coming upon bim, he retired to his manor at 
ſeat of Ne, mr be Dorſetſhire, which he had obtained wit 
My wh 8 e PN in N r manner, and; died" 
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April 1674, aged 59. See more of Bitn inidfiy Dr. Birch 
1S8. in che Britith Muſeum, N 374“... 
gs! OLET, (Jars), a polite and Teartie@ Trafian, was 


ſidered, as the firſt maſters in theſe two ways: He alſo culti- 
Lat Aas well d wöft of 


15365, and employed him in many important embaſſies and 
| S 8000 . at length, en top | 

1e duties of bis biſhopric, went no more from Rome; but 

-ni the remainder of his days there in _ ati ſteady. He 

9 in 1547, not without poiſon, as me hate indpined ; 
becauſe he correſponded too familiarly wirh the Proteſtants, 
id teſtified much regard for ſome of thelt doors. It is true, 
Written in 1539 3 3 to the Tenate and people 


k 
of Geneva, with a,view of reducing them to an, obedience to 
ope; Ard adareſlec Bell rs the Calvinſſts, with the 
afteSGionate appellation of * Chatiffimi in Curicto Frattes:“ 
ut 15 eded entirely from the ſweethefs; thidermion; and 
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poiſon may well be looked upon, as indeed they genera ally were, | 


as vain and groundleſs. | ; 
Sadolet in his younger days was ſomewhat gay; and, al- 
though his exterior deportment, had gravity enovgh in it, yet 
there is no doubt that he indulged in the delights of Rome, 
under the voluptuous pontificates of Alexander VI, Juhvs11, 
and Leo X. However, he reformed his manners very ſtrictly 
afterwards, and became a man of great virtue and goodneſs. 
He was, like other ſcholars of his time, a cloſe imitator of 
Cicero; and therefore it is not ſurpriſing, that he is diffuſe, 
wordy, and more remarkable for a fine turn of period than 
for ſtrength and ſolidity of matter: not but there are many 
noble and excellent ſentiments in his writings.” His works, 
which are all in Latin, confiſt of epiſtles, diſſertations, ora- 
tions, Poems, and commentaries upon ſome parts of holy writ. 
They have been printed oftentimes ſeparately : but they were 
collected and publiſhed together, in a large 8vo volume, at 
Mentz in 1667. All his contemporaries have ſpoken of him 
in the higheſt terms; Eraſmus particularly, who calls him 
„% exitmium” ætatis ſux decus,” Though he was, as all the 
Ciceronians were, very nice and exact about his Latin, yet he 
did not, like Bembus, carry his humour to ſo ridiculous 's 
length as to diſdain the uſe of any words that were not to be 
found in ancient authors; but adopted fuch terms as later in- 
ſtructions and cuſtoms had put men upon inventing, as 
„ Eceleſia, Epiſcopi, &c. &c.“ The jeſuit Rapin, paving 
of his poetry, obſerves, that he had imitated the language an 
phraſeology of the ancients, without any of their ſpirit and 
wn. Sha wwe rrp Ke e | 


5 SAGE (Arai Rens le), .an ingenious French author, 


was born at Ruys in Bretany in 1667; and may perhaps be 
reckoned among thofe who have written the language of their 


country the neareſt to perfection. He had wit, taſte, and the 
art of ſetting forth his ideas in the moſt eafy and natural man- 


ner. His firſt work was @ paraplitaſtical tranſlation of © Arif- 
tzneths's Letters.” He afterwards ſtudied the Spanifh tongue, 


and made a journey into Spain to acquaint himſelf with the 
Spaniſh cuſtoms.” Le Sage generally took the plans of his o- 


mances from the Spanifly writers; the manners of which na- 
tion he has very well jmitited; | His “ Diab e Boiteux,“ 
in 2vols/ 12tng, was drawu from the Diabolo Cojuelo“ of 
Guevara: and his ' (Git Blas,“ fo well known in 


country of Europe, from Den "Gutman 4 Alfarnche.“ 


There ate ülſo his © ' Bachelier de Salamanque, His 
„New Don Quichotte,“ and ſdme comedies, which wete 
well rebeivec at the” Frenetr theatre: Te diet im a wall 


houſe” near Furis, r 
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in 1747 „His romance of Gil Blas,” ſays. Voltaire, 
& continues to read, becauſe he bas im \Hawuro in, 


it. . 


.. There," was Alto Darn. LY Saen, n hs Montpellier, | 
and afterwards diſtinguiſhed. by his immoralities and want 
of ceconomy, as well as by his poetry. There is a col- 
leQion of his, intituled, ** Les folies du. Sage, conſiſting of 
ſonnets, clegies, ſatires, and epigrams, He ep; about 


1650. 

AGREDO (Joan), procurator of Se. Mark, was one 
of the moſt ancient families of Venice, He was elected 
Doge in 1675, and afterwards was ambaſſador to different 
courts of Europe, . He publiſhed at Venice,. in 1677, a 
« Hiſtory of the Ottoman Empire,” which has the reputa- 
tion of being very wiſe, ſagacious, and impartial. His ſtyle 
has been compared to that of Tacitus; and it is certain, that he 
mixes with his narrative the moſt ſolid and judicious obſerva- 
tions. His hiſtory was tranſlated into F rauch, and publiſhed 


at Paris in 6 volumes 12mo, 


SAINTE-ALDEGONDE (puilir te Maznix: lord du 
MonT) was one of the moſt illuftrious perſons of the 16th 
century. He was a man of great wit and learning; under- 
ſtood jebrew, Greek, Latin, and ſeveral living 
and was deeply verſed in civil law, politics, and divinity. He 
was born at Bruſſels in 1538; and afterwards, when the Low- 
countries were perſecuted and oppreſſed by the Spaniards, 
retired into Germany, and was promoted at Heidelberg to the 
place of counſellor in the ecclefiaſtical council. He ſuffered 
great hardſhips before he withdrew, ** I was forced,” ſays he, 
<< to.cadure proſcriptions, baniſhments, loſs of eſtate, and the 
hatred and reproaches of all my friends and relations; and at 
laſt was . impriſoned for à year under the duke of Alva and 
the commander Requezens, during which time I recommended 
myſelf to God for at leaſt three months every night, as if that 
would be, my. laſt, knowing that. the duke of Alya bad twice 
ordered me to be put to death in priſon. Tantum religio 
potuit ſuadere malorum. In 1572, he returned to his ohn 
country, in order to employ his talents in the ſupport of . | 
berty, and to the advantage of the Reformed Religion... 
was highly eſteemed by the prince of Oran 4 did 55 
great ſervices, not by arms, but hy words; * be knew how 
to Bray: and to Jpeg: well. 2 15 he 2 one of the de- 
puties ſent by the States to Engl to defire the protecti | 
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the miſerable ſtate of the Low-countries, and , ſharply de- 
claimed. againſt the Fung of the duke of Alva and Don 
John of Auſtria, be defired the affiſtance,gf the empire, fince 
the empire was expoſed to the ſame danger with. the Low- 
countries: and he foretold, that the flame of the war, if it were 
not. ſtopped, would ſpread itſelf farther, and ſeize Cologne, 
Munſter, Embden, and other neighbouring cities, which the 
Spaniards, by the advice of the duke of Alva, had long ago 
determined to ſubdue.” He was one of tha plenipotentiaries 
ſent by the States into France in 1680, to offer the ſoyereignty 
of their provinces- to the duke of Alengon;. and, in 1581, 
attended that prince to England, -whence, he wrote tv the 
States the falſe.news of his marriage with queen Elizabeth. 
This inſtance Wicquefort ſet before the eyes. of ambaſſadors, 
to make them cautious of the news they write. Some- 
times,” ſays he, © one cannot believe even what one ſees ; 
* yidit, aut vidifſe putat.” The fieur de Sainte-Aldegonde, 
who managed the affairs of the States of the Low- countries 
at the court of London in 1581, being one evening in the 
queen's chamber, ſaw her in converſation with the duke of 
Alengon. The lords and ladies were at ſuch a diſtance, that 
they cauld have no ſhare in it; but every body was witneſs of 
an action, from which a great conſequence might be drawn. 
The queen, taking off a ring from her finger, put it upon that 
of the duke; who immediately went away with an air of joy 
and ſatisfaction, as carrying with him the pledge and aſſurances 
of his marriage.  Sainte-Aldegonde, thinking this action of 
= utmoſt importance to his maſters, gave them advice of it 
by an expreſs, which he diſpatched the ſame night. The 
ringing of bells and firing of caunon, and other ſigns of re- 
joicing, through all the Low-countries, proclaiming the ſa- 
tisfaction they received from this advice: but the queen re- 
proached Sainte-Aldegonde for having precipitately given an 
advice, the falſity of which he might have known in a few 
hours.” He was conful of Antwerp in 1584, when that city 
Was belieged by the duke of Parma; in: 1593, he conducted 
into the Palatigate the princeſs Louiſa Juliana, daughter of 
William I. prince of Orange, who had been betrothed to the 
5 65 Frederjc IV 1 and, in 1598, he died at Leyden in his 
oth. yo: / n)) 1. 
Hd wm one of the greateſt and moſt diſcerning politicians 
of his own, or perhaps any other age. Tbis would appear, if 
from nothing elſe, at leaſt from a fingle tract of his, wherein | 
he treats of the * Defigns of the Spaniards,” and theit un- 
wearied endeavours after vhirerkal monarchy © d where, 
like a true prophet, he foretold many 9 5 events, which q 
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AmidR all Ne e he wrote, or meditated, ſomething 
which might be-uſeful to the church or the ſtate; and the 
books which he publiſhed have not been thought the Jeaſt fer. 
vice he performed. His view in many of his pieces was to 
refute the controverſial writers of the church of Rome, and 
fo raiſe enemies to the king of Spain. He did not always. 
treat theſe matters in a ſerious way: many humorous pro- 
ductions came from his- hands. In 1571, he publiſhed in 
Dutch the Romiſh Hive, Alvearium Romanum;“ and de- 
dicated it to Francis Sonnius, biſhop of Boifleduc, one of the 
principal inquiſitors of the Low-countries. This, being full 
of comical ſtories, was received by the people with incredible 
applauſe ; and, like Eraſmus's © Colloquies,“ did more in- 
jury to the church of Rome than a ſerions and learned book 
would have done. He wrote in French a book of the ſame 
kind, which was printed ſoon after his death ; and is intitpled, 

Tableau des Differens de la Religion.“ In this performance 
| he is very facetious, and introduces jokes, mixed at the ſame 
time with good reaſons. The ſucceſs of this work was no 
leſs than that of the *Alvearium,”* Numbers of people di- 
verted themſelves with examining this picture, and by that 
means confirmed themſelves in their belief more ſtrongly 
than by reading the beſt book of Calvin. Thuanus, however, 
did not approve his method of treating controverſy: I ſaw,” 
ſays he, Philip de Marnix at the ſiege of Paris, and lodged 
three months in the fame houſe with him. He was a polite 
man, but this is no great matter, He has treated of religion 
in the ſame ſtyle with Rabelais, which was very wrong in 
him,“ He is ſaid to have been the author of a famous ſong, 
written in praiſe'of prince William of Naſſau, and addreſſed 
to the people of the Low-countries under the oppreffion of 
the duke of Alva: and this ſong was 'ſuppoſed to be of great 
ſeryice, when they were forming a defign of erefting a new 
republic, which might ſupport itfelf againſt fo powerful a 
; monarch as the king of Spain. Tn this point,“ ſays Ver- 
heiden, © Sainte-Aldegonde thewed himſelf as it were another 
Tyrtæus, ſo often applauded by Plato; for, as this ſong con- 
tains an encomium of that brave prince. excitements' to vir- 
tue, conſolation for their 16ffes, and uſefuf advices, it infpired 
the. rope with a ſtrong reſolution of defending the prince 
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the other verſion is Tearnt by ſome thouſands : for the fare of 


books is according to the capacity of a reader: Pro captu 
lectoris habent ſua fata libelli,” But if this maxim be true, 


the nuitdber of editions will be no proof of the goodneſs of a 
Hook ; becauſe, the more fooliſh and empty any age is, and 
the more vitiated and depraved its taſte, the more will ill books 
be ſought, and good ones negleQed, 

SAINT-ANDRE' Nr . au matomift” well 
known ip this country on account of the impoſture of the 
Rabbit-woman, and for various eccentricities of conduct. He 
was a native of Switzetland, hut, on coming over to England, 
was placed by ſome friends undet à ſurgeon of emitience, in 
which profeſſion he became ſkilful. He, for a time, read pub- 
lic lectures on anatomy, and Sang conſiderable reputation; 
this, however, was ruined by the part he took in the affair of 
Mary Tofts. He died in 176, after having been for many 
years the ſubject of more curioſſty and converſation than any 
of his contemporaries, though dez any extraordinary 
talents, or claims to diſtinction. They who ate curious to 
know more of this character _ have their curiofity grati- 
fied by peruſing © Anecdotes of Hogarth“ by Nichols 

SAINT-AULAIRE (Francis, Marquis de), a French 
poet, was born at Limofin, and ſpent the younger part of his 
life in the army. He had a natural, eaſy, and delicate vein ; 
loved polite letters, which he knew how to make uſe of; an 

cultivated poetry, He wrote but few vetſes till he was up- 
watds of ; and it is remarkable, that his beſt were 
written at ninety, The ducheſs of Maine was charmed with 
his converſation, and drew him to court, where he ſpent many 

years of his liſe. When he was upwards of ninety, he once 

ſupped with that. great lady, who called him Apollo, and 

delired him to tell het a certain ſecret; to 88 he e 
La divinité qui s'amuſe 

| Hi A me demander mon ſecret, n 

Nag ollon ne ſeroit point ma muſe: 
Elle gerad Thetis, et le jour finiroit.“ 5 

Were 1 Apollo, G divineſt . 

Who deiga to aſk. the ſecret of a n 
; You ſhould not be my Muſe; but 1 declare ** 

Lon mould be Thetis, and the tay ſhould end. 
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rigour, adding, tat th marquis was a man of 3 6 
ele ſome IE ſhould = had to that; I conteſt not his 
title to quality, but his title to poetry, ſaid Boileau; and I 
affirm, that he is, not only a bad poet, but a poet of bad 
morals.” It was replied, that the marquis of Aulaire did not 
pretend to be a poet by profeſſion, but only, like Anacreon,. 
v rote little poems for his amuſement: ** Anacreon !” replied. 
Boileau; have you read Anacreon, of whom you ſpeak thus ? 
Do you know, Sir, that Horace, all Horace as he was, thought- 
himlelf honoured by being joined with Anacreon ? Sir, while 
you can eſleem ſuch verſes as your marquis's, you will oblige 
me extremely in deſpiſing mine.“ St. Aulaire died in 1742, 
aged near 100. 

SAINT-CYRAN, (Joun pv VerGER DE Hovnanvz, 
Abbot of) was deſcended from a noble family, and born at 
Bayonne in 1581, He was inſtructed in the belles lettres in 
France, and aſterwards went to ſtudy divinity at Lovain; 
where he acquired. the friendſhip of Lipſius, who has given a 
Pen teſtimony of his high eſteem for him. The biſhop of 

oitiers was his patron, and reſigned to him, i in 1620, the ab- 
bey of Saint-Cyran. He was a very learned man, and wrote 

a wy hd many books. He is particularly memorable» for two 
extraordinary paradoxes, he is ſaid to have maintained : the. 
firſt of which is, that a man under certain circumſtances 
may kill himſelf;“ the ſecond, that Biſhops, may take up 
arms.“ It appears, however, from an authentie memoir 
communicated to Bayle, that he did not in reality hold the 
lawfulneſs of ſuicide. The book, wherein this queſtion. is 
diſcuſſed; was printed at Paris in 160g, and intizuled, .**. Queſ- 
tion Royale,“ &c. that is, ** The Royal queſtion; ſhewing, 
0 2 extremity, eſpecially in the time of peace, a ſubject 
be obliged to 2 rve the life of: a prince at the  expeNnce. 

of jis own,” The occaſion of writing this book is curious 
enough to deſerve to be mentioned: and it is as follows. 

When Henry IV. of France aſked ſome lords .what he 
ſhould have done, if at the battle of 9 inſtead of con- 
quering, he had been obtiged to fly, and , embarking on the 
lea, which was near, without ar proviſions, a ſtorm had caſt 
him upon ſome defart iſle at a diſtance one of them anſwered, 
that © he would ſooner have given himſelf for food, by de- 
priving himſelf of his own life, which he muſt Have loſt ſoon 
after, than have ſuffered, the king to periſh. with hunger.” 
Upon this, the king ſtarted, A . queſtion, . Whether this wight 
law fully be dont? and the c one. de ;Crajn ail, who, wh 

ent zt this diſcourſe, goi iGo me N er to v1 5 5 2 
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ger, who was then in the heat of youth, and might be touched 
wich the generoſity of the reſolution, exerciſed bimſelf upon 
this queſtion, purely metaphyſical, as he would have done 
upon the clemency of Phalaris ; and, having given his ſolu- 
tion of it two ways to the count de Cramail, this lord ſup- 
preſſed the delt folation, and publiſhed the other without 
the author's name, or even knowledge, under the title of 
« Queſtion Royale;* becauſe the king had propoſed᷑ it, and 
becauſe it regarded only the fingle caſe relating to the life and 
perſon of the king. From which it appears, as Du Verger 
afterwards declared to his friends, that this little piece did not 
ſet forth his true opinion, but was only a paradox, which 
that lord had engaged him to maintain in his youth, as Iſo- 
crates wrote a panegyric on Buſiris. ASD 
His other paradox, however, we do not find that he ever 
diſowned. The biſhop of Poitiers, his patron, not only took 
arms, and put himſelf at the head of a body of men, m 
order to force ſeveral noblemen he diſtruſted to leave Poitiers 
but likewiſe publiſhed an Apology,” in 1615, againſt thofe 
who aſſerted, that it was not lawful for ecclefiaſtics in a 
caſe of neceſſity to have recourſe to arms.” This apology is 
allowed to have had Du Verger for its author; and, it was 
pleaſantly called, by a learned man of that time, The Koran 
of the Biſhop of Poitiers.” Du Verger was one of thoſe 
who did not approve of the Council of Trent: he confidered 
it as a political aſſembly, and by no means a true council. In 
1037, he was committed to priſon, as his friends ſay, be- 
cauſe cardinal Richelieu wanted to be revenged on him, for 
_ refuſing to vote in fayour of the nullity of the marriage of 
the duke of Orleans with the princeſs of Lorrain Other 
reaſons however were publicly given our, and attempts wefe 
made to ruin him as a teacher of falſe doQrines. It is ſaid, 
the cardinal thought him fo well qualified to anſwer the mi- 
niſters who had written againſt cardinal Perron concerning 
the. primacy of the pope and the real prefence, that he'ex- 
horted him to undertake that work in priſon, and offered. him 
all the books and affiſtances neceffary ; but the abbot of Saint- 
Cyran replied, that it was not for the honour of the church, 
that the head and principal myſtery of it ſhould be defended 
by a priſoner.” He died of an apoplexy at Paris, in 1643: 
not however in confinement at Bois de Vincennes, as ſome 
have falſely afferted, but after he was ſet at liberty. 
_ SAINT-JOHN (HENYR v), lord viſcount Bolingbroke, a 
great philoſopher and politician, and famous for the part he 
ated under both theſe characters, was deſcended from an 
ancient and noble family, and born about 1692. His father 
was Sir Henry St. John, ſon of Sir Walter St. John, _ 
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died at Batterſea, his family-ſcat, July 3, 1708, in his 84th 
year: his mother was lady Mary, ſecond daughter and co - 
j 6b of Robert Rich, earl of Warwie. He was bred up, 
with great care, undet the inſpection of his gratidfather, as 
well as bis father, who neglected no means to improve and 
accompliſh him in his tendereſt years: Some have inſinuated, 
that he was educated in Diſſenting principles; and a certain 
writer ſays, that be © was well lectured by his grandmother 
and her confeſſor, Mr, Daniel Burgeſs, in the Preſbyterian 
way.” He has dropped a hint in his letter to Pope, printed 
at the end of his letter to Sit W. Windham, which 
ſcems to countenance 4 notion of this kind; and that is, 
where he ſpeaks of being © condemned, when he was a 
boy, to read Manton, the Puritanical parſon, as he calls 
him, who made 119 ſermons upon the 119th Pſalm.” Bur, 
whatever occaſional informations or inſtructions he might 
receive from his grandmother or her friends, it is very cettain, 
that he had a tegulat and liberal education; and, having 
paſſed through Eton ſchool, was removed to Chtiſt- church in 
Oxford, where it may fairly be inferred, from the company he 
kept and the friendſhips he made, many of which ſubtiſted in 
their full ſtrength ever after, that he ſoon rubbed off the ruſt 
of Puritaniſm, if indeed he ever contracted it. 
By the time he left the univerſity, he was conſidered as a 
perſon of very uncommon qualifications, and one who was 
ſure to make a ſhining figure in the world; not, indeed, with- 
our reaſon. He was in his perſon perfectly agreeable ; had a 
dignity mixed with ſweetneſs in his looks, and a manner ex- 
tremely taking. He had much acuteneſs, great judgement, 
and a prodigious memory. Whatever he read lie retaine ; 
and that in ſo ſingular a manner, as to. make it entirely his 
own. In the earlier part of his life he did not read much, or 
at leaſt many books; for which he uſed to give the ſame rea- 
ſon, that Menage gave for not reading Moreri''s Dictionaty; 
namely, that he was unwilling to fill his head with what 
did not deſerve a place there; ſince, when it was once in, he 
knew not how to get it out again. But it is probable, that 
in his youth he was not much given to reading and reflection. 
Wich great parts, he had, as it uſually happens, great paſſions: 
and theſe hurried him into many of thoſe 29 — and 
follies which are common to young men. The truth is, be 
was a very great libertine in his younger days; was much ad- 
dicted to women, and apt to indulge: himſelf, in late hours, 
wich all thoſe exceſſes that uſually, attend them. This, how- 
ever, did not wholly extinguiſh in him the love of ſtudy and 
the deſire of knowledge: There has en al- 
ways,“ ſays he, ready to, whiſper in my if Age, ran 
the courſe of pleaſure and of buſineſs, Solve ſeneſeentem 
ek" | mature 
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matute ſanus equum;“ and while tis well, releaſe thy aged 
horſe.” But my genius, unlike the demon of Socrates, whiſ- 
pered ſo ſoftly, that very oſten I heard him not, in the hurry 
of thoſe — nb with which I was tranſported. Some calmer 
hours there were; in them I hearkened to him. Refledtion 
had often its turn; and the love of ſtudy and the deſire of 
knowledge have never quite abandoned me. I am not, there- 
fore, entirely unprepared for the life I will lead; and, it is not 
without — that I promiſe myſelf more ſatisfaction in the 
latter part of it than Il ever knew in the former.” 
Whatever diſcredit theſe youthful extravagances might 
bring upon him, they did great honour to his parents; wuo, 
as his hiſtorian tells us, though they had it always in their 
power, yet would not produce him on the ſtage of public 
life tall ſufficient time had been allowed, and every method 
tried, to wear them, in ſome meaſure at leaſt, away. Then 
they mirried him to the daughter and colieireſs of Sir Henry 
Winchecomb of Bucklebury, in the county of Berks, bart.; 
aud upon this marriage a large ſettlement was made, which 
proved very ſerviceable to him in his old age, though a great 
part of what his, lady brought him was taken from him, in 
conſequence of his attainder. The very ſame year he was 
elected for the borough. of Wotton- Baſſet, and fat in the fifth 
parliament of king William, which met Feb. 10,1 200; and 
in which Robert Harley, eſq. afterwards earl of Oxford, was 
choſen» for tue firſt time ſpeaker. This parliament was but of 
ſhort continuance; for, it ended June 24, 1701. The bufineſs 
of it was, the impeachmenr of the king's miniſters, who were 
concerned in the goncluſion of the two partition-treaties; and, 
Mr. St. John going with the majority, who were then con- 
ſidered as Tories, . ought to be looked upon as coming into 
the world ubdar that denomination. We obſerve this in Jus 
ſavour againſt thofg Who have W e him with changing 
ſides in the earlier part of his life. in the next par- 
liament, that met Dre. following; which Was the laſt in the 
2 of William, and the firſt in that of Anne. He was 
charged, ſo carly as i) 10, wich having voted this year agaiuſt 
the ſuecaſſion in the Houſe of Hanover: but his hiſtorian 
ſays, that in a little piece of bis publiſhed in 1731, when t 
was unged as a thing notorious and undeniable, he calls it %a 
_ falſe and ampudent aſſertion ; that he farther.afixms the bill 
for ſetling th Proteſtant ſucceſſion to have paſſed in 1703, 
and not ãn 10; and likewiſe obſerves, that in the ſame year 
2 bill wns brought: into patliament, by Sir Charles Hedges 
and himſalf, intimled, “ A. Bill far the far ther ſecurity: of his 
majeſty's perſon, and the ſucceſſion of the ctown in the Pro- 
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prince of Wales, and all other pretenders, and their open and 

ſeeret abettors. What the little piece here referred to, is, we 

know not; nor are we able to learn for eertain, whether this 

noble perſon was or was not concerned in ſuch à vote. All 

we can pretend to ſay is, that no anſwer, which he ever gave 
to the charge, has yet been allowed to be ſatisfa ctory and de- 

1 eiſive. July 1702, upon the diſſolution of the ſecond parlia- 
% ment, the queen making. a tour from Windſor to Bath, by 
way of Oxford. Mr. St. John attended her; and, at Oxford, 

with ſeveral perſons of the higheſt diſtinction, had the degree 

of doctor of laws conferred upon him.. 

Perſevering ſteadily in the ſame tory- connections, which 

he had manifeſtly embraced againſt the inclinations of his fa- 

mily, his father and ee both whigs, he gained 

ſuch an influence and authority in the houſe, that it was 

thought proper to diſtinguith his merit; and, April 10, 1704, 

he was appointed ſecretary of war, and of the marines. As 

this poſt created a conſtant correſpondence with the duke of 
Marlborough, we may reaſonably preſume it to have been the 

principal foundation of the rumours raiſed many years after, 

that he was in a particular manner attached to that noble 

| perſon. It is certain, that he knew. the worth of that general, 

and was a fincere admirer of him; but yet he was in no ſenſe 
| his creature, as ſome have aſſerted. This he diſavowed, 
when the duke was in the zenith of his power; nor was he 

then charged, or ever afterwards, by the duke or ducheſs, 

with ingratitude or breach of engagements to them. Vet, 

as we ſay, he had the higheſt opinion of the duke, which he 

- retained to the laſt moment of his life; and he has told us ſo 

- himſelf in ſo inimitable a manner, chat it would be wrong not 

to tranſcribe the paſſage- By the death of king William,” 

ſays he, the duke of Marlborough was raiſed to the head 

of the army, and indeed of the confederacy: where he, a new, 

a private, man, a ſubject, acquired by merit and management 

' a more deciding influence. than high birth, confirmed autho- 

IE and even the crown of Great Briiain, had given to king 

William. Not only all the parts of that vaſt machine, the 

grand alliance, were kept more compact and entire ; but, a 

more rapid and vigorous motion was given to the whole: and, 

inſtead of languiſhing or diſaſtrous campaigns, we ſaw every 

ſcene of the war full of action. All thoſe wherein he ap- 

red, and many of thoſe wherein he was not then an actor, 

t abettor however of their action, were crowned wii the 

moſt triumphant ſucceſs. I take with pleaſure this opportu- 

- nity of doing juſtice to that great man, whoſe fault I knew, 

whoſe virtues I admired, and whoſe memory, / as the greateſt 
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and cenſutè on that acchunt ever fince. ＋ 
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fnade in it. I think ſo myſeſf; and have always owned; even 
when it was making and made, that I thought ſo. Since we 
had committed a ſucceſsful folly, we ought to have reaped 
more advantage from it than we did.“ % $9015 ei e ff | 
July, 1712, he had been created Baron St. John of Lediard- 
Tregoze in Wiltſhite, and viſcount Bolingbroke; and was 
alſs, the ſame year, appointed lord- lieutenant of the county of 
Eſſex. But, theſe honours not anſwering his expectations, 
(for, his ambition was undoubtedly great,) he formed a defign 
of taking the lead in public affairs from his old friend Harley, 
then carl of Oxford; which proved in the iſſue unfortunate 
to them both, It muſt be obſerved, that Paulet St. John, 
the laſt earl of Bolingbroke, died the th of October pre- 
ceding his creation; and that the earldom became extinct by 
his deceaſe. The honour, however, was promiſed to him: 

but, his preſence in the houſe of commons being ſo neceſſary 
at that time, Harley prevailed upon him to remain there du- 
ting that ſeſſion; upon an aſſurance, that his rank ſhould be 
eee for him. But, when he expected the old title 


that of viſcount; which he reſented as an affront; and looked 
on it as ſo intended by the treaſurer, ho had got an earldom 
for Himſelf. See how lord RE ſpeaks of this: I 
continued,” ſays he, in the houſe of commons during that 
important ſeſſion which preceded the peace; and which, by 
_ the ſpirit ſhewn through the whole courſe of it, and by the 
reſolutions taken in it, rendered the concluſion of the treaties 
praQticable. After this, I was dragged into the houſe of lords 
in ſuch a manner as to make my promotion à puniſhment, 
not a reward; and was there left to defend the treaties alone. 
It would not have been hard,” continues he, to have forced 
the catl of Oxford to uſe me better. His good intentions 
| began to be very much doubted of: the truth is, no opinion of 
his ſincetity had ever taken root in the party; and, which: was 
worſe perhaps for a man in his ſtation, the opinion of his 
capacity began to fall apace.— I began in my heart to re- 
| Noice the friendſhip which, till that time, I had 
inviolable for Oxford. I was not aware of all his treachety, 
nor of the baſe and little means which he employed then, 
and continued to employ afterwards, to ruin me in the opinion 


of the Queen, and every where elſe. I ſaw, however, that 


he had no friendſhip for any body; and that, with to 
me, inſtead of having che ability to render that merit, which 
I endeavoured to acquire, an addition of to himſelf, 
it became the object of his jealoufy, und a a for under- 
mining me.” There was alſo another tranſaction, which 
paſſed not long after lord 'Bolingbroke's being raiſed to the 


ould have been renewed in bis favour, he was put off with 
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| e ee his arlimoſith to that 
ainiſter . In a few. weeks after lis return from France, her 
Majeſty. deſto wel the vacank ribbons of the order of the garter 
upon the dukes. Hamilton, Beaufort, and Kent, and the earls 
Powiet, Oxford, and Strafford. Bolingbteke thought, himſelf 
here again ill» uſed, -having ambition, as the miniſter well 
knew; to receive ſuch an inſtance as this was of hib miſtreſs s 
grace and favour. Upon the whole, therefore, it is no wonder, 
that, a" hy wy ne was ee CY | 
he expreſſed his Joy by entertaining that very day, July 5, 
1714, at dinner, the generals Stanhope, — 4 
Sir William. Wyndham, Mr. Craggs, and other gentlemen. 
Oxford ſaid upon his going out, that ſome of them would 
ſmart for it; and Bolingbroke was far from being inſenſible 
of the danger to which be ſtood expoſed: yet he was not 
without hopes till of ſecuring. himſelf, by making his court 
to the whigs ; and it is certain, that a little before this he had 
pr to bring in a bill to the houſe of lords, to make it 
treaſon week ſoldiers for che Pretender, which was paſſed 
e 129 atmngGdt Clg 40 Eat wh hatoigort 
Nevertheleſs, ſoon after the acoeſſion of king George to the 
throne. in 1714, the ſeals were taken from him, and all the 
papers in his office ſecured: yet, during the; ſhort ſeſſion of 
1 this juncture, he applied himſelf with hie uſual 
nduſtry and vigour to keep up the ſpirits of the friends to the 
late adminiſtration, without omitting any proper occaſion of 
teſtifying his reſpect and duty to his majeſty ; in vhich ſpirit 
he aſſiſted in ſettling the civil liſt, and other nece * — | 
But, ſoon after the meeting of the nem parliament; finding 
himſelf in imminent danger, be withdrey, and etoſſed the 
water privately to France, in March, 116. The Continuator 
of Rapin's hiſtory repreſents him as having fled in 2 kind of 
panic: Lord Bolingbroke's: Heart began to fail him, ſays 
that hiſtorian, “ as ſoon as he heard that Prior was landed at 
Dover, and had promiſed: to reveal all he knew. Accordingix 
chat evening his lordſhip, who had the night before appeared 
at the play-bouſe in Drury: lane, and beſpoke another play for 
the next night, and ſubſetibed to a new: opera that was to be 


ed ſome yon after, went off 5 in/diſguife, as.a ſer- 
but his lordſhip ever-affirmed the fiep:; to have been taken pon 


certain and repeated informations, that a reſolution was taken, 
by ry xy vx era only.$9-proſecute, hut 0 purſue 
him to the. au dib poor eee ee eee e Nat 
. n ee ariss he: ecived an invitation fem 
the. Pretender, then at Parr, to- engage in his-ſeryice >-which = 
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he abſolutely te fuſed. and made i the beſt application, that is 
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in he * — 
> Pretender 3 and, 


— at 2 l , 7 
- xived thicher the latter end of the ſame month, in order 

procute from that court the neceffary ſuocourt for his 
maſter's irtended- invaſion of England. The vote for im- 
perching bim ef high treaſon had thi of 
common the Fone 1 and articles were brought 
into che houſe, and'read by Walpole, Augi'q, 1515, whicli 
were in ſubſtance us follows: 1. « Thar Whereus he bad 
affared the miniſters of the States General, dy order from her 
majeſty in 19117 that ſhe would make no peace but in con- 
cert with them; I — 2 to Arn that- ſame 

r, with propoſals for a trea ; peace with that 

een a2. * That he adviſed and 
moted the making of 4 ſeparate treaty or conveution, with 
which was in September.“ 3. “ That de diſ- 
cloſed to M.'Meſnager, the French miniſter at [:ondon, this 
convention; which was the preliminary inſtruction to ber 
N nipotentiaries at Utrecht in O ober“ . * That 
final inftruftions to ber ſaid pleripotentlaties 
— toſed-dy bim to the 'Adbot' Gaultier, an etmiffary of 
France.” 5. That he diſcloſed to the French he mannur how 
Tournay in Flanders might be by them. 6. % That 
be adviſed and promoted the yielding up of Spain and the 
Weſi-Indies to the duke of 'Kajow, then an enemy to her 


r artieles were ſent up to the Lords in A- 
ence of Which, he Attainted of high- 
tein, September the roth of the ſame year; 


In che mean time, his nem engagernen with the Pretender 
had the ſame iſſue: for, the 1 ; 
when the ſeal and. papers of his ner | 
demanded, and given up; and mis wis Won followed n 
zccoſation branched into” ſeven irticles; ih which De was it 
peached of treachery, incapachty, amd neglect, Thus di- 
carded; he reſolyed to make his peace, if it were-pbMble; at 
home. He ſet himſelf nninediviely in earneſt te ie work; 
and za a ſhort time, by that which 8 
ic of his mature, and with\which he dee ae e 
all his defigns, he procured, through the —.— 
—.— Skar, them the Brieiſh'amba he Preuch ert, 
its of pardoti; upon rerkain conditions; from rw ne, 
mort is July 2716 created e of ms > 
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; Ws CITI as 2 violence, pro- 
ending folely-from — his perſecutort, ta one who 


had ſerved his country with ability and integrity, Rs 
magic of his pen converted got only into a talerabie, but what 
appears 0 be un honourable, ſtation. He. had alſo this year 
written ſevetal letters, in anſwer. tothe charge laid upon nim 
by che Pretender and his atherents, which were printed a 
London's 1735, $v0; together with anſwers to them by Mr. 
_—_ „ afterwards made Earl of Dunbar by the Pre- 
a ing then immediately ſoppaefied, | are roprinted 
in “ Linda Continuation af Rapin'a Hiftory of England.“ 
— year, he drew up a — his whole 
condutt with: xefpe@ to the Tories, in the form of à let. 
ter 0 Sir Willam Wyndham, which uns printed n 2) 53 
8. It is written with the utmoit;elegance and: 1 and 
abounds with intereſting and entertaining ancaiotes-* 1 | 2 - - 
- His -finſt lady being dead, he r times 
17 ro, ſecond; iof great merit and wa eee 
niec do madam dt Maintenon, and :witiow-of the marquis 
de Villatte ; with whom: be had a wery large fortune, enoum- 
bered, thowever, with à long troubleome lawſuit, [hy 
the — — this lady, he paſſatt his time 
in France, ſomatimes in the country, and ſomatimes at the 
capitul, till 172g: in Which year, After the bbreahing up of 
the the king was pleaſed toigrant him a full and 
free pardon. Upon hs firſt; natiae af this favour, the en- 


poectation of which had been the governing principle of his 


political conduct for ſeveral years, che geturned to his native 
country. R is db{ervable, that biuſhap- Auerbury was ba- 
niſhed at this very juncture; and happening, on his being 
ſet aſhore at Calaia, io hoar that lord Bolingbroke was there, 
he ſaid, “ Phen IJ am exobanged:!”. Hu dardſtip having 
obtained, about two years atter this return, an act of patliaq- 
ment to reſtore him to his f »inberitance, and to enable 
him to: paſſeſs any purchaſe he ſhould make, pitched upon a2 
ſcat of lord Tankerville, at Dawley near Uxbridge in —— 
dleſex ; where he ſettled with his lady, and grati 
liteneſs af his taſte. by improving it into a moſt eleg — 
Here be amuſed himſelf with — and with 
correſponding} and eonverſing with .!Pope,/:Swift, | and other 
friends : but was by no means ſatiaſred : wihin: for he! was yet 
yo has W 


wy 2} SAINT:JOUuN. 


ſeat in the houſe of peers. Inflamedd with this taint 
prone we his blood, he entered again, in 1736 upon tho 
228 and, diſavowing all obligations to the miniſter 

alpole, to whoſe ſecret enmity he imputed his not h 
received the full effects of royal mercy intended, he embark — 
in the oppoſition, and diſtinguiſned himſelf by a multitude of 
piece a, titten during the ſhort remainder of that * 4 and 
for; ſoine years ny A the following, with 
againſt the meaſures that were then-purſued. | — bis pas 
pers in the Craftſman,” he publiſhed: ſeveral pamphlets, 
which were afterwards reprinted in the ſecond edition of 
bis Political Tracts,“ and in the eollection of his works. 

Having carried on his part of the fiege againſt the miniſter 
with inimitable ſpirit for ten years, he laid down' his | 
upon à diſagreement with his principal coadjutors';' * 
1735. retired to France, with a full reſolution never to engage 

more in publie boſineſs. Swift, who knew that this retreat 
was the effe& of diſdain, vexation, and diſappointment, that 
his ſordſhip's paſſions ran high, and that his attainder unre - 
verſed ſtill tingled in his veins, concluded him certainly gone 
once more to the pretender, as his enemies gave out; but he 
was rebuked for this by Pope, whoaffored him, that it was 
abſolutely untrue in every circumſtance; that he had fixed in 
a very agreeable reitrement near Fontainbleau, and made it 
his whole buſineſs vacare literir. He had now puſſed the Goth 
e. e his age: and through as great a variety of ſcenes, 

of — and bufineſs, as any of his cont ries. 
He had gone as far towards reinſtating himſelf in the full 
poſſeſſion of his former honours as! great parts and great ap- 
plication could go; and was at length convinced, that the 
door was finally ſhut againſt him. He had not been long in 
bis retreat, when he began a courſe of Letters on the ſtudy 
and uſe of Hiſtory,“ for the uſe of lord Cornbury, to whom 
they are addreſſed, They were publiſhed in 17523 and, 
though they are drawn up, as all his works — in a moſt ele- 
gant and maſterly ſtyle, and abound with the juſteſt and 
deepeſt ev yet, on account af ſome ma Oo 
with eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, expoſed him to mocks ure. 
Subjoined to theſe letters ——— upon exile, and 
a letter to lord Bathurſt on the — uſe of ſtudy! and re- 
| — 15 155 n Gere of the tineſt eee N wa 
ed . TT 85 

"U on: the. Bench os bis father; ain rules! — 
old, hs ſettled at Batterſea, the ancient feat: of the family, 
where _ paſſed the reminder of — — by the higheſt dig- 
nity. His age, bis great genius, pe long experience 
. eee W | 
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eyes. The gay ſtateſman was changed inte e 
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| at he aid 

not neglect the conſideration of public; affairs; for, after 
meaſures 

did not agree with his notions of 
flections on the 
them :“ but he did not finiſh, them. In 2749, came ut his 
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SAINTE-MARTHE 20 
2 the of .revelation; and, on this account, not any 
d the deceaſed author to the animadverſions of ſeveral 
—— but occaſioned alſo a of his works by 
and jury of Weſtminſter. His lordſhip, it is to be 
— was d very indifferent Chriſtian, ſince there are num- 
berleſs aſſertions in his works plainly ineonſiſtent with — | 
belief of revelation ;_ but then there ate numberleſs traths, 
forth in the ſineſt manner, with all the powers of elegance and 
fancy; aud which will amply reward the attention of a reader, 
whotkhows how to diſtinguiſh them from the error with 
which they are mixed. Swiſt has ſaid, in a letter to Pope, 
that If ever lotd Bolingbroke trifles, it muſt be when be | 
turns divine:“ but then he allows, that (“ hen he writes of 
any thing in this world, he is not only above trifling, but even 
more-than 'mortal.” In ſhort, whatever imperſections may be 
diſcovered in him with regard to certain principles and opi. 
nions, he was conſidered as a man t grent parts and univerſal 
knowledge, the moſt extraordinary perſon of the age he lived 
ee 24a writery one af the + Aer «ry Wanner 
U een 
Pope Uderns him od Se e ee and 
has — his character in the brighteſt colours that wit 
could invent, or fondneſs beſtow. In the eoncluſion of his 
„ Eſſay on Man,“ in particular, the bard has immortaliaed 
both himſ@lf 14 his noble friend, by whoſe perſuaſion this 
1 poem was begun and fniſbed. 
wn —. to obſerve, that a great many letters; and 
onda poetry, for which be had a natural and 
eaſy turn 8 * found in the edition of his works; 
as are not ſome pieces, publiſhed in the 8vO collection of his 
« Political Tracts, and the dedication to lord Orford eee 
to his Remarks on the Hiſtory of England.“ 
SAINTE-MART HE, in Latin Satmmurthanus: the ne 
of à family in France, which for more than an hundred 
years has been fruitful in men of letters. The firſt Gauen 
DE SAINTE-MaAR THE had a ſon named Charles, born in 1512, 
who became phyſician to Franeis II, and was remarkable for 
his eloquence. Queen Margaret of Navarre and the ducheſs 
of Vendome honoured him with their particular eſteem, and 
confetred favours upon him; and therefore, when thaſe la- 
dies died in 1550, he teſtified his grief by ' a funeral oration 
Tha each, which he cauſed to be publiſhed the ſame year: 
r ere ee W ee eee eee e g 
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There is alſo ſome Latin and French poetry of his in being. He 
died in 1 56 Are wie 5 es 10 nr uh aff ed 
yo SCEVOLE, the nephew of Charles, was born at Loudun in 
15 36, and became very diſtinguiſhed both in learning and 
buſineſs © He loved letters from bis infancy,” and made à very 
great progreſs in them. He learned the Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew, tongues ; and became an orator, a wr nag poet, and 
an tiftorian, "The qualities of his heart are ſaid to have an- 
ſweredl thoſe of his head: for, he is repreſented as having been 
2 good friend, zealous for his country, and of inviolable fideli- 
ty to his prince. He had, in the reigns of Henry III, and Henry 
IV, ſeveral conſiderable employments, which he- ſuſtained 

with great reputation. In 1579, he was governor of Poitiers, 
and afterwards'treaſurer of France for this diſtrict. In 1593 
and 1594. he exerciſed the office of intendant of the finances, 
in the army of Bretagne, commanded: by the duke de Mont- 

penſier: and, in the latter of theſe years, he reduced Poitiers 
to theſubjeftion of Henry IV, for which fingular ſervice that 
prince was greatly obliged to him. Some time afier, he con- 
ccived thoughts of retiring to his own country, and ſpencing 
the remainder of his ie in contemplation and tranquillity: but 
he was again made governor of Poitiers; and this dignity was 
conferred on him with ſuch ſingular circumſtances of favour 
and eſteem, that he could not decline it. Upon the expiration 
of this office, he went to Paris, and thence to Loudun, where 
he lived the reſt of his days in otio cum dignitate.“ Thie 

town bad been often protected from ruin in the civil wars 
merely by his credit; and therefore could not but regard him 

as its proteQor and ſaviour. The inhabitants called him the 

father of his country. He died there in 1623, regretted by 

all the world; and his funeral oration was made by the famous 
Urban Grandier. He was the author of La loiange de la 

ville de Poitiers, 15731“ Opera Poetica,“ conſiſting of odes, 
elegics, * and ſacred poems, in French and Latin, 
1575 ; Gallorum doctrina illuſtrium elogia, 1598: but 

his chief work, and that which keeps his name ſtill alive in 
the republic of letters, is his work called Pædatrophia, ſeu 
de puerorum educatione, printed in 1584, and dedicated to 
Henry III. This poem went through ten editions in the au» 
thoris liſe· time, and hath gone through as many ſince. It was 
neatly ptinted at London 108, in 12mo, together with the 
„ Callipædia“ of Quillet, ho declares, in that poem, how 
i . 1 Uk r 


infinitely he admired it. &1 ur nn Dh 17 ee 
Scevole left ſeveral ſons; of whom Abel, the eldeſt, born 

at Loudun in 1570, applied himmſelf, like.bis father, to Jitera- 

ture. He cultivated French and Latin poetry, and ſu 

in it. His Latin poems were printed with thoſe of his father 
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on'hima for the ſervices he had done him; and made 


him a counſellor of ſtate, + In 1627, he was made Hbrarian to 
the king at Fontainebleau; and had after that other commiſ- 
ſions of importance. He died at Poitiers in 1652: his 

« Opuſeula Varia were printed tiere in 164 '8y6, This 
Abel had a ſon of his o name, botn in 1630, and afterwardy = 
diſtinguiſhed by his learning. He ſucceeded his father as li- 
brarlan at Fontainebleau, and in that quality preſented” to 
Lewis XIV, in 1668, Un Diſcburs pour le kabliſſenen 
de cette Bihiiotheque.“ He died in 17c767½7ꝙſg 
Scevole's ſecond and third ſons, Scevole and Lewis, were 
born in 1571. They were twins brothers, of the ſame temper, 
genius, and ſtudies; with this difference only, that Scevole 


continued a layman, and married, while Lewis embraced the 


cecleſiaſtical Hate. They ſpent their lives together in perfect 
union, and were occupied in the fame labours. They were 
both counſellors to the king, and hiſtoriographers of France. 
They were both interred at St. Severin in Paris, in the ſame 
grave; though Scevole died in 1650, and Lewis did not die 
till 1686. They diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their knowledge, 
and in conjunction compoſed the Gallia Chriſtiana,” “! 
Beſides theſe there were DIS, PETER Scevorle, Aker. 
Lewis, and CLAUDE, DE SAINTE-MARTHE, all men of learn 
ing, and who diſtinguiſhed themſelves by various publications; 
but their works are not of a nature to make a particular enu- 
meration of them neceſſary here. They relate to things pecu- 
liar to the eccleſiaſtical and civil ſtate of France, and things of 
"Ss 1 ern 


. i Mt een OR ny 
SALARIO, vas a painter of eminence in-the '15th 


century. He was alſo a diſciple of Leonardo da Vinci. Salario 
"_ born at Milan in 2487, and died at Florence at the age 
ON B33} £04% 73 15590 9 N . enen a5) Aenkrte e 90 
SALE (GrorGt),” a learned Engliſhman, who died at 
London in 1736, aſter having done much ſer vice to the repub- 
lic of letters. He had a principal hand in the * Univerſal Hiſtory, 
and executed all the Oriental part of it, He was alſo engaged 
in other things: but his capital work is, The Koran, com- 
monly called the Aleoran of Mohammed, tranſlated into En- 
gliſn immediately from the original Arabic; with explanatorx 
notes taken from the moſt approved commentators; To which 
is prefixed,” à Preliminary Diſcourſe, 1734, 4to. The Pre- 
liminary Diſcourſe conſiſts of 186 pages, and is divided into 
eight ſections, which treat of the following particulats: Sec 1. 
Of the Arabs before Mohammed, or, as they expreſs it, in 
the (time of ignorance ;* their hiſtory," religion, learning, and 
cuſtoms,” Spt. a. Of the ſtate of Chriſtianity; particularly 


of 


\ 


—_—_ SALIVS'BURY. 


f the Eaſtern Churches, and of, Judaiſin, arabic; time. af Mo- 
mmed's appearance and of the methods taken by him for 
eftablathing his religion, and the circumſtances which con- 
curred, thereto. Sed. 3. Of the Kotän itſelf, the pecu- 
liarities of tihiat book, the manner of us being written and pub- 
liſhed, and the general deſign of it.” Sect. 4. O the-doc- 
= ang paſitive precepts of the Korün, which relate to 
aich and religious Peter Sea, C. Of eertwni negative 
in the Koran.“ Sect. G. . Of che inllitutions of the 
in Gil affairs. Sect 32 Of the months commanded 
by the Koran, to be kant ſacred, and e the ſetting apart ef Fri- 
day for he eſpecial ſervice of God. B. Ol dhe 
ſects — the Mohammedane : ald of thoſe who 
— — to propheſy among the Afabs in or ſince the 
Mohammed; This Preliminary Diſcourſe, as ſhould 
K = ſom, might . to be, en 8 from 
oarRmanc. _ * „Enn 0. 
For ſomethi — Sale, oe 2 10 0 n 
SALISBURY (Jens ef) an Engliſh- divine, antiquarian, 
and critical oor bogs wary in the times of K. Stephen, 
Hen. II. His works, though little khown, are get ver- 
tainly carieus and valuable. He appears 4o have bern well 
read in all- the Latin daſſigs, whom ue nat only; epic: 
ſcems bath to reliſh and underſtand. - po] 
SALISBURY -(RopBger > Cecil, ory of} als — 0 
ſtateſman in the reigns of Elizabeth and James 4. was the fon 
of William 10rd Burleigh, by his ſecond lady, Mildred, eldeſt 
daughter of Sir. Anthony Cooke. The end time of his 
birth is not known ; but it is ſuppoſed to have been about the 
year 1560. He was educated at St. John's college Cambridge, 
in: took the degree of maſter of arts. He had the ad- 
vantage of being a courtier from his cradle, and of being 
trained under his excellent father; by which means he be- 
came 2 great proſioient in. ail ſtate affairs. He was accordingly 
employed by queen Elizabeth in important negotiations, and 
matters of the greateſt conſequence, | Her majeſty havi 
conferred on him the honour of kuighthood, ſhe ſent him 
aſſiſtant to the earl of Derby, ambaſſador to the king of 
France. At his return ſhe made him, in 1606, fecond l ſeere- 
tary of ſtate. with Sir Francis  Walftingham; and, after the 
death of that great man, he continued prindipal ſecretury of 
ſtate as long as he lived. In 1597, be: was ;caniſtituted 
cellar. of che duchy of Lancaſter, and lord privy+ſeal. 
1598, he was- one of ihe commoners ſent into — 
gatiate a peace between, that , crown and Spain; and he ſoon 
after ſucceeded his futher, · the lotd Burleigh, in then aſſice· of 
nn dhe warts: He mee. e Vhnodtor 


ans 


Sir Robert Cecil. He difplayed very conſiderable” political 
abilities; and maintained an extenfive'correſpondetices m moſt 
of rhe countries of Europe. He was very active in the op- 
poſition againſt the earl of Eſſex, and to have been a 
principal inſtrument in bringing chat un ato nobleman to 
De e 

Queen Elizabeth dying on the 24th of March, 1604; it 
was Sir res . en ap beer her will and 
proctaime James I. And he fo moch ingratiated him- 
ſelf with — that, on the ' x3th of May this year; 
he was created baron of Eſſenden in Rutlandſhire 4 the oth 
of Auguſt; vbog, viſcount Cranbourne in Dorſetſhire; and, 
on the 4th of May; 1605, earl of Saliſbury. He was"alſs 
appointed-chanceltor of the uniyerfity of Cambridge]; and: on 
the 20th of May, 1605, inſtalled knight of the Garter, He 
continued to apply himſelf to the management of public 
affairs witli extreme aſſiduity; and, upon the death of the 
eat! of Dorſet, in 1609, was advanced to the poſt of Jord 


moſt exhauſted, he laboured with great diligence to increaſe 
theo royal tevendes, and employed every method which he 
could deviſe” for that purpoſe. His indefatigable application 
to public buſineſs threw him at length into à conſumption of 
the Jungs; andp after haviug been for ſome time in a declining 
condition, he was attacked, in the beginning of the yeat 
1612; With a tertian ague, which turned to a complication of 
the 
to his life on the 24th of May in that year. He was à no- 


bleman of uncommon abilites and ſagacity, and was perfectiy 


acqualinted with the | ſtate and intereſts of the nation. King 
James uſed to call him his Little Beagle, alluding to the 
many diſcoveries be made, of which he ſent him inte 


| SALLENGRE| (Arszar Harny: BE), an ingeniond and 
laborious writer; was born at the Hague in #694; bis father 
being receiver-getieralof Walloon Flanders, and of an ancient 
and-conliderable family. He was educated- with great cars, 
and ſent at a proper age to Leyden ;" where he ftutied hiſtor' 

under Periaohias, philofophy under Bernard, and lau undet 
Voetios and Noodt. Having finiſhed? his academical ſtudſes 
with henomry he returned to bis parents at che Hage, and 
was admitted um advocate in the court of Hollind. After de 
pence of Utrecht in 2514, he went ta France; aud ſpent 
A e Paris in wifiting Mbraries, and in eultivstittg 


cul FDUT 


SALLENGRE 4 3 


death, the public affuirs were chiefly under the direction of 


high treaſurer” England; when, finding the e xeheq nn 


and ſcurvy. Theſe united diſorders put à period 


ndihipe- With learned men- In 1167 he was Mage Cott. 


/ 
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ler to e pridceſs. of Naſſau; and, te year afeatyinotds 


miſſary of tha finances of the States General. He went 
to France; in 1717 and two years after to England, 


be was elected fellow of the Royal Society, He was . 


of ſeveral publications, which ſhewed parts, learning, and 
induſtry; and without doubt would, if he had lived, have 
been of uſe and ornament to the republic. of letters, 
but, catching the a he died of * 3, in his dem 
101. 91 „ 51 

He bad a band! in the * Litern Journat” which Lot 

| 88 in Noa dn 1714s ev „ LEioge de 
V a f .much ſpirit and gaiety; - 1715, 
1 Hifoire ds —_ & Montmaur,“ à collection of all the 
pieces written againſt this famous paraſite, with a ee 
diſcourſe, giving an account of them; in 1716, Commen· 
taires ſur les Epitres d' Ovide par M. de Meniriac,“ with a diſ- 
courſe upon the life and works of Meziriac; ide ſame year, 
% Pocſies de M. de la Monnoye:“ in 1716, e 1719, 
« Novus Theſaurus: Antiquitatum a Supple- 
ment to Grævius's collection, in 3 vols. folio : in 1718, 
Huetii de rebus ad eum Few ar e! with 

2 preface written by himſelf. |... 

So far he was, we ſee, chiefly. an editor of hen; aple's 
works; but, at the time of his death, he was very bufy upon 
a conſiderable one of his own : and that was, A Hiſtory 
of the United Provinces from 1609, to the concluſien of the 

of Munſter in 1648.“ It was publiſhed at the Hague 
in 1728, with this title; Eſſai d'une Hiſtoire des Provinces 
Unies pour l'année 1621, ou la Deuten et la Guerre re- 
commence avec l' Eſpagne, 4t(o. il. ein 

SALLO-(Dznis DR), a French nas. 3 ae 
venting literary journals, was deſcended from an ancient and 
noble family, and born at Paris in 1626. | He was far 
being one of thoſe children who aſtoniſh vs by their forwar 
neſs: on the contrary, he was very dull and Vs and gave 
little hopes of any progreſs in letters or ſcience.” His genius 
broke out all at once afterwards ; and he not only acquired 
the Greek and Latin tongues in A maſterly Ways but main; 
es public theſes in philoſophy with prodigious 

then ſtudicd the law, and was admitted a ellot in 
the; parliament of Paris in 1662. He did not ſuffer himſelf, 
however, to be ſo immerſed in buſineſs as to neglect the purſuit 
of letters: he read all kinds of books, made cutious reſearches, 
and kept a perſon always near him to take dawn his reflec- 
tions, and to make abftrats In 1664, he formed tlie proje® 

of a of a + Journal des, Scavans;“ and, the year 5 
| dun to give it o the public under the name of. Sieur He- 


4 101121 24 | | rouville, 


11 that of his; yalet- de chambre. But he 
played,the.;critic too ſeverely, and gave great offence to tho 


Juris Qivilis“ was one of the firſt of 1 works which fell 


under Sallo's.cognizance, and was cenſured pretty ſmartly: 


which cenſure, provoked. Menage to treat our critic with great 


ſeyerity in his preface to the, works of * printed in 
A 


1666. Charles Patin's * Introduction a la connoiffance des 


meddilles” w her work. our Journaliſt, took. liberties 


with; and this 1 bis father 12 Patin to abuſe both him 


and his journal with as little ceremony and reſerye : 3 he dealt 


with all Who diſpleaſed and proyoked him. In ſhort, 
newneſs and ſtrangeneſs of the thing, and the natural Allee 
that people have to be criticiſed, raiſed ſuch a ſtorm a mint 
Sallo, that he was not able to weather it out; and Ee 
after having publiſhed his third journal, he dropped the work, 
or rather turned ĩt over to the Abbe Gallois, 7 85 re· aſſuming 
it the next year, contented himſelf, inſtead of criticizing an 
cenſuring, with giving titles and making extracts, All the 
nations of Europe followed this plan of Sallo; and different 
literary journals ſprang up every Where under different titles. 
Voltaire, after mentioning. Sallo. as the inventor of this kind 


of writing, 4 chat it was brought to perſection by Bayle, 


but. afterwa diſhonoured by other journals, which wete 
publiſhed at the defire of avaricious book- -ſellers, and wfiuen 
by obſcure men, ha filled them with erroneous extrafts, 
follies, — lies. Things,“ ſays he, are come to that, paſs, 
that praiſe and cenſure are all made a public traffic, ef cially. 
in periodical papers ; and letters have fallen into race 


by ths management and conduct ot. dle kee ent 


Jule del! in 1669; and, although he publi ſhed 3 2 plece 2 

two of his own, yet he is now rough commemorated. only. for 

ſening on foot a ſcheme eventually of infinite uſe to letters. 
SALLUSTIUS (Cavs Crrgevs),. an ancient Roman 

biſtorian, was born at. Amiternum, à city of. Italy. a A. year: 

after the . Catullus was born at . 1 at 55 JM 

yea car of Rome. 669, and before Chriſt 8 family Was. 
lebeian, and not Patrician, as appears 1 ps an e 

wards. tribune of 2 people; and it is obſeryable, that. 

on all, e ſevere apap he Goble 8 e in 8 


« Hiſt ugurthige 
beral, SER the. the beſt uſe of it; fly lick Eg 93 1 


other pr f, chan thoſe valuable, hiſtorical monuments of his 
that are h — appily tranſmitted to us among the few Nie 
8 MR Syetonius, 100 told us. the name BY] is e 


gal 
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wighed mote ſharply againſt the vices of his ge wan this 
hiſtorian ; yet no man had Jeſs pretenſions to virtue bun he. 
His youth was ſpent in a moſt lewd and profligate manner; 


and his patrimony almoſt e. away,” When he had 
fcarcely taken” polſeihor” of M. Varro a writer of un- 
a doubted credit, relates, in à fragment preſerved by Aulus 
FW Gellivs, that Salluſt was actually caught in bed with Fauſta, 
- the daughter of Sylla, by Mito her huſband,' who ſcourged him 
very ſeverely, and did not fuffer him to depart till he had re- 
deemed his liberty with à conſiderable ſumn. 
A. U. C. 694, he was made queſtor, and in 302 tribune 
of the people; in yeither of which places is he allowed to 
have acquitted himſelf at all to his honour. By virtue of his 
e he obtained an admiſſion into the ſenate; but 
was expelled thence by the cenſors in 704, on account of his 
immoral and debauched way of life. The author of the in- 
vective againſt him, which is falſely attributed to Cicero, 
fays, that after his. expulfion from the ſenate, he was no 
longer ſeen in Rome; and ſuſpects that he fled to Cæſar who 
was then in Gaul. It is certain, that in 505 Cæſar reſtoted 
dim to the dignity of a ſenator; and, to introduce him into 
the houſe with a better grace, made him a queſtor à fecond 
time. In the adminiſtration of this office, he behaved himſelf 
very ſcandalouſly ; expoſed every thing to ſale, that he could 
find à purchaſer for; and, if we may believe the author of the 
invective, thought nothing wrong which he had a, "mind to 
do: Nihil non venale habuerit, cvjus aliquis emptor fuit ; 
nihil non æquum et verum duxit, quod ipfi facere collibuiſſet. 
' In 507, when the African war was at an end, he was made 
etor for his ſervices to Cæſar, and ſent to Numidia, where 
Be added the ſame part as Verres had done in Sicily; out- 
rageouſly plundered the province, and returned with fuch im- 
menſe riches to Rome, that he purchaſed a moſt magnificent 
building upon mount Quirinal, with thoſe "gardens which to 
this day retain the name of * Salluſtian Gardens,” beſides 
us coumtry-houſe at Tiyoli. How he ſpent the remainder of 
His life, we baye no account; but probably in adorning his 
houſes, in building villas, and in procuring all thoſe eleg 
and delights which were proper to gratify an itidolent an 
Juxurious humour. Euſebius tells us, that he married Te- 
rentia, the divorced wife of Cicero; and that he died at fifty 
in 719, which was abour four years before th br of 
zum. | BEBE Ln toke- net hors 14 
Tue early Chriftians, who were more remarkable for the 
| Arifinefs of their lives than the elegance of their writings, 
led to fay of themſelves, non magna loquimur, fed: yivi- 
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nen magna Vivithus, ſed loquimur;“ ſines no man wrote 
, and at the ſame time lived" worſe. The © ancietits 
themſelves allowed him the firſt place among their hiſtorians, 
as appears from theſe lines of agel: 
Flle etit, ut perhibent doQorum corda virorum, 
"+ Criſpus Romana Primus in Hiſtoris” 
and they have been followed in this by many of the moderns. 
Le Clerc, ho has written the life of Salluſt, is very angry at 
him for thus crying up virtue, while he continued to practiſe 
vice: * multo magis,” ſays he, iram noſtram movent im- 
proborum honeſti ſermones: becauſe; he thinks it injurious 


to the cauſe of virtue, to be patronized by ſuch advocate. 


Now we think juſt the contrary. Virtue, as it ſhould ſeem, 
cannot derive a greater ſanction than from the praiſes be- 
ſtowed on it by vicious men; whoſe reaſon forces them to 
approve what their paſſions will not ſuffer them to practiſe. 
Nor is there that ſingularity in ſuchꝭ a charaQer which is ge- 
nerally imagined. There is not perhaps à man breathing, 
who may not ſay with Ovid, Video meliora proboque, de- 
teriora ſequor.” Our Sir Richard Steele felt this in a -high 
degree; which made him wiſh, that there was ſome word in 
our language to. expreſs à lover of virtue, a8 philoſopher 
among the Greeks expreſſed a lover of wiſdom. When 
therefore we find Salluſt lamenting, as he does in the begin- 
ning of the Hiſtory of Catiline's Conſpiracy,” his having 
been ſo. deeply engaged in the vices of his age, and reſolvin 
for the future not to ſpend his precious time in idleneſs 4 | 
luxury, “ ſocordia atque deſidia bonum otium | conterere,” 
there is no reaſon at all to doubt of his ſincerity, (for, ſuch 
reflections are very natural under any ſtroke of adverſity, or 
ſeaſon of diſgrace, which he was probably in when he made 
them,) but rather to pity the unhappineſs of his conſtitution 
and nature, which would not ſoffer him to keep his reſolution, 
when he afterwards became more proſperous: | 
Of many things which he wrote we have nothing re- 
maining, but his ** Hiſtories of the Catilinarian and Jugur- 
thine'wars ; together with ſome orations, or ſpeeches, printed 
with his fragments. He was allowed to have every perfection 
as an hiſtorian ; but cenſured by his contemporaries as a 
writer, for affecting obſolete expteſſions, and reviving old 
words from Cato's Origines.“ The moderns cannot de 
ſuppoſed to ſee the full force, or to judge exactly of this cen - 
ſure: we may juſt obſerve, however, upon this ocraſion, that 
there are numberleſs words in our oldeſt Engliſh writers, now. - 
grown obſolete, that ate ſtronger and more expreſſive than 
Vol. XIII. 99 among 
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among the various methods propoſed for the perfeRing of our 
n the leaſt canfiderable to revive 
ſoch words. 7 1920 een 

The editions of Salluſt are innumeratie.”. Waffe, a lea 


| EC, 2 lear 
cCritic of our own country, gave a correct edition of him at 
Cambridge, 1 10, cum natis integris variorum et ſuis, in 
4to; and he has been fince publiſſied by Havercamp at Am- 
flerdam; 15424 in 2 vols. t. 


Ii K eee 
SALMANASAR, king of Aſſyria, whom the Bible calls 


Being inſenſed at Hoſca, king of Samaria, for teſuſing to pay 
him tribute, and for putting himſelf under the protection ot 
the king of Egypt, he beſieged him three years in Samaria, 
which he at laſt took, and carried the people captive into 
Aſſyria, which put an end to the kingdom of Iſrae. 
le was afterwards vanquithed by the Tyrians, and died 
the following year; His ſon Sennacherib ſucceeded him 
-- SALMASIUS CAuptus), or CX Aun tus bz Sat A814, 
2 man of moſt uncommon abilities and immepſe erudition, 
was deſcended from an ancient and noble family, and born 
at or near Semur in France. His birth has been uſually 

oed jn 1588; but the writer of his life declared this to 

ve heen done without any authority at all, and aſfirms it to 
have happened in 1596. His father Benignus de Salmaſia 
was a king's counſellor, eminent in the law, and a member of 
o parhament of Burgundy, He way alſo. a man of great 


* 


arning ; and therefore undertook and continued the buſineſs 


of his ſon's education, till he had grounded him well in the 
Latin and Greek tongues. The ſon made as hapeful a pro- 
greſs as the fondeſt father could wiſh; for we are told, that 
he could conſtrue Pindar very exactly, and make verſes both 
in Latin and Greek, when not more than ten years of age. 
At eleven, his father wag about ſending him to ſtudy philoſo- 
phy under the Jeſuits at Dijon; but the ſon | a difin- 
clination to this, and obtained leave to go to Paris. His mo- 
ther, it ſeems, was à Proteſtant, and had been infuſing new 
notions into him upon the ſubject of religion; fu that he had 
already conceived prejudices againſt Papery, and therefore 
was Gr ayoiding all connections with its -profeffors.' Io 
Paris he went; where he made acquaintance with dhe learned; 
who were all aftonifhed to find ſuch. forwardneſs of. parts, 


and even erudition, in àa boy. He ſtayed here between two 


and three yeats ? converſed much with the dotborg of the 
Reformed church; and, in ſhort, confirmed bimſelf irt the 
Reformed religion, which being now reſolved to embrace 
openly; he aſked his father leave to go into Germany; and 
I a he Mou breache\a freer 
- 4 
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nit. His father e A inclinations, and feut ing Teſt lie 
dest, By fenvhncing the Oemele vehpioh; Atte Hin 
{elf for the Horjours Which he himſelf then poſſeſſed, and pro- 
poſed" to tranſmit to him at his death. demutred upon *this | 
affair,” and endeavoured to pur him off from time to time; 
but the fon at length obtaining leave, "though it was granted 
with much teluctance, fet off from Paris, with ſome wer- 
chants who wert going to Frahefort fair, and arrived at He! 
delberg when he was in his 14th yer. 
He Vivrighi recommendatory letters to all the learned there 
from Iſaac Cafaubon, with whom he had been particularly 
intimate at Paris; ſo that he was at once upon the moſt fami-. 
liar terms with Dionyfius Gothofredus, Janus Gruterus, and 
others. He immediately put Winiſelf under Gothofredus, to 
ſtudy the civil law; and applied to it with chat intenſenefs 
with which he applied to every thing. He obliged his father 
greatly by this; and, by his growing reputation and atthority 
in learned matters, gained at length ſo much upon the old 
gentlemati, as to draw him over after him to the Reformed 
Reiten. By che friendſhip of Gruterus, he had the free uſe 
of the Palatine library, whicli was a very rich and noble one; 
and there employed himſelf in turning over\bo6ks of all kinds, 
comparing them with manuſcripts, and even” in tranſeribing 
manuſerpits which were not printed. Te did this almoſt with-' 
out ceaſing; and he always ſat up every third night. By eh 
means, though a youth, he obtained a great and extenft 
rephtation in the republic of letters; inſomueh that he was 
now known every where to be, what Iſaae Caſaubon had 
ſome years'before pronounced him, ad miraculam doctus; 
but at the fame time hurt his conſtitution; and brought on an 
illneſs, which laſted him above 4 year, aud from Which he 
with difficulty recovered. abe ze 2004590 f Hap 
When he had ſpent three years at Heidelberg; he returned 
to his parents in Burgundy ; whence he made prota i 
ſions to Patis, and kept up a correſpondence with Thuanus, 
Rigaltius, and the d f thoſe times. He had begun his 
publications at Heidelberg, and he continued them to the end 
of his life. They gained him as much glery as vaſt eru- 
dition can gain a man. His name was ſounded throughout 
Europe; and he had the greateſt offers from foreign princeg 
and univerſities. The Venetians thought his Tefidence among 
them would be ſuch an honour, that they offered him a pro- 
digious ſtipend; and with this condition, that he fhould not 
be obliged to read lectures above three times a" year, We art 
told, that our univerſity of Oxford made ſome attempts to get 
him over into England; and it is certain, Mat the ope made 
finitir"oveitotes; todgh Siſftiſins Wag Ast. only deferted til 
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religion, and renounced his authority, but had, actually 
.writien againſt the papacy itſelf. He withſtood ail theſe ſoli- 
ceeitations, for reaſons which were to him good ones ; I. in 
163a, complied. with an invitation from Holland, nd: went 
wich his wife, whom he had married. in 1621 at Leyden. 
He did 9 ho there to be profeſſor, or bonorary profeſſor; 
but, 8 Voritius in his © Funeral Oration' expteſſes it, ** to 
Honour the, univerſity. by bis name, his writings,, his pre- 
ENCcE. 3% 5 wands 4/7 arrf cis „ 14 OR SPOT "EA 
Upon the death of his father, in 1640, he returned for a 
certain time into France; and, on going to Paris, as greatly 
careſſed by cardinal Richelieu, who all, poſſible means 
with him to detain him, even to the bidding him to make his 
own terms; but could not prevail. The obligation he had 
to the States of Holland, the loye of freedom and . indepen- 
dency, and the neceſſity of a privileged place, in order to 
publiſh ſuch things as he was then meditating, were zhe prin- 
ciples which enabled him to withſtand the cardinal ; thougb 
Madam Salmaſius, or Madame de Saymaiſe, his wife, Was, 
as Guy Patin relates, charmed with the propoſal, and no 
doubt teazed her huſband heartily to accept. it. Salmaſius 
could leſs have accept:d the great penſiqn, which the cardinal 
then offered him, to write his hiſtory in Latin; becauſe in 
ſuch a work he muſt either haye Effended, or have advanced 
many things contrary to his own. principles, and to truth. 
He went into Burgundy to ſettle family-affairs, during which 
the cardinal died; but was ſucceeded by Marzaxin, who, 
upon our author's return to Paris, tropbled him with ſolici- 
tations, as his predeceſſor had done. Salmafius, therefore, 
after about three years abſence, returned to Holland: whence, 
though attempts were afterwards made to draw him back to 
France, it does not appear that he ever entertained the leaſt 
thought of removing. In the ſummcr of 1650, he went to 
- Sweden, to pay queen Chriſtina a viſit, with whom he con: 
tinued till the ſummer following. The reception and treat- 
ment he met with from this princeſs, as it is deſcribed by the 
writer of his life, is really curious and wonderful. She 
performed for him all offices, ſays he, which could have 
expected egen from an equal. She ordered him to chuſe 
apartments in ber palace, for the ſake of having him with 
her, ut lateri adhæreret,“ whenever ſlie would. But Salma- 
Gus was almoſt always ill while he ſtayed in Sweden, the cli- 
mate being more than his conſtitution could bear: at Which 
ſeaſons the queen would come to the fide of his bed, hold 
long diſcourſes with him upon ſubjects of the higheſt con- 
tern, and, without any ſoul preſent, but with the doors all 
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fm. © Ut verborum compendidim faciara, omnia illi te- 
gina 3 quæ vel ab æquali potetant exſpectari. In 
avla ſua deligere eum ſedem voluit, ut ſerfiper cum vellet lateri 
zdhæreret. Verum, quia impar fuerit eri ferendo Heros 
noſter, fere ſemper decubuit. Illa tamen ad lectulum ejus 


aàccedere, varios et prolixos ſermones cum eo de graviſſimis 


rebus conferere, ide fint arbitris; adeo ut, foribus omnibus 
occluſis, ipſa etiam focum ſtruetet, et que alia decumbenti 
officia eſſent neceſſaria prieſtare t. e ee eee 
 Hitherto things had gone gloriouſly with Salmaſius. He 
had publiſhed many great and Jearned works, which had 
ſpread his name all over the world; and nothing but applauſe 
and panegyric had founded in his ears. Happy therefore had 
this hero in letters been, if the good queen of Sweden 
had cloſed all her kind offices to him with cloſing his eyes; 
but, like His royal maſter Lewis XIV, who was a herd with- 
out letters, Ke was bnhappily deſtined to ſurvive his glory, 
at leaſt in ſome meaſure, as will appear from the ſequel; 
Upon the murder of Chatles I. of England, he was prevailed 
vpon, by the royal family then in exile, to write a book in 
defence of that king ; which he publiſhed the year after, with 
this title, « Pefeufio Regia pro Carolo I. ad Sereniſſimum 
Magne Britanniz Regem  Carolum II. filium natu majoremz 
lizredem tt ſucceſſorem legitimum. , Sumptibus Regiis, anno 
1649.“ Our famous poet Niilton was employed; by the pow- 
ers then prevailing here, to anſwer this book of Salmaſius, 
ind to ofiviate the prejudices, which the feputation of his 
great abilities and learning flight faiſe againſt theit cauſe ; 
and he accordingly publiſhed in 1651 a Latin work, intituled, 
* Defenſio pro Pobals Anglicano contra Claudii 1 
Defenſionem Regiam.“ If Milton had not ſo much learning 
as Salmaſius, though he was in feality very learned, he had 
yet learning endugh for the cauſe he was to defend; and he 
defended it in ſuch a nianner, that his bobk was rend all 
over Europe, and conveyed ſuch aii image of its writer, that 
thoſe whb hated his principles cbuld not but think moſt 
highly of his abilities. Salmaſius in the mean time was not 
ſuppoſed to have acquitted himſelf fo well upon this occafign, 
and therefore rather ſunk in his character. Add to this, that 
Milton infinitely futpaſſed biin' in wit, and faucy, and ſharp- 
neſs of pen; which he exerted very powerfully againſt him, 
and with which he was ſuppoſed to atinoy and gall him ſorely : 
as might eafily bè ſuppoſed conſidering what a different kind 
of homage he had always been accuſtomed to receive, and 
particularly how tenderly and affeQionately he had juſt be- 
fore been treated by the queen of Sweden. Ne vertheleſs, 
under all, theſe * lie began an anſwer to _y | 
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ton, and went 2.,great, way, in it, but died before he had 
ge it. What he bad done was | publiſhed by his ſon 
laudius Salmaſius in 1660, and dedicated ta Charles II. 
Salmaſius died Sept. 3, 1653. One party, who wiſhed it 
true, ſaid. Milton killed him: another party, who wiſhed it 
true alſo, ſaid that he was poiſoned: but a third were of opi- 
nion, that his death was haſtened by drinking the Spa waters 
improperly in a time of fickpeſs; andy as theſe appear to 
have been the moſt unprejudiced, it is very, probable they 
were the neareſt to the truth, He was a man, as we have 
had frequent occafion to take notice, of the vaſteſt erudition 
Joined to very uncommon powers of underſtanding, He was 
knowing in every thing, in divinity, in law, in philoſophy, in 
criticiſm ; and ſo conſummate a linguiſt, that there was hardly 
2 language. he had not attained ſome maſtery in. He was 
perfe& in Greek and Latin: he underſtood the Hebrew, Ara- 
hic, Perſic, Egyptian, Chineſe, &c. and he was well ac- 
uainted with all the European languages. He was the greateſt 
cholar of his on or perhaps of any time: but then his 
great learning was tarniſhed with ſome deteſtable qualities; as, 
an immoderate love and admiration of himſelf, a contempt of 
. hatred of all who did not think exactly 
with him. | F 1 
His works are very numerous and various, The greateſt 
- manuments of his learning are his N on Hiftorte Au- 
guſtæ Scriptores,” and his © Exercitationes Plinianæ in Soli- 
num.” There is a very good print of him, inſerted in bis 
8 edition of © Tertullianus de Pallio, L. Bat. 1656,“ 
vo. a . | 
' SALMON. (WiLLiam), a celebrated empiric, who prac- 
tiſed phyſic with: various ſucceſs for a long courſe of - years. 
He publiſhed a confiderable number of medical books, the 
chief of which is his Complete Phyſician, or 3 
Shop opened, a thick octavo of 1207 Pages A large Her- 
bal,” fol. His Polygraphice” has ſold better than all the 
reſt of his works; the tenth edition of it is dated Lond. 1701. 
He flouriſhed in 1685. e | 
SALMON (NATHANIEL), ſon of the rev. Thomas Sal- 

mon, M. A, rector of Mepſall in Bedfordſhire, was admitted 
of Bene't-college, Juge 11, 1690, under the tuition of Mt. 
Beck, arid took the degree of LL. B. in 1695. Soon after 
Which he went into orders, and was fox ſome time curate of 
Weſtmill in Hertfordſhire ; but, although he had taken the 
oaths to king William, be would not do it to his ſucceſſor 


queen Anne; and uben he could officiate no longer as a prieſt, 
he applied himſelf-t@ the — Hh phyſic, Abit he practiſed 
nrſt at St. Ives in Hantindonſhire, and after werds at Riſhap's 


Storttord 


. act ug” e 


Stortford in the county of Hertford, He did not, however: 
take this turn ant of neceſſity, but by choice, ſince he had 
the offer of a hving of 140l. per annum from a friend in 
Suffolk, if his conſcience would have permitted him to 
qualify himſelf for it by taking the legal oaths. He was the 
elder brother of Mr. Thomas Salmon the hiſtoriographer; 
ho, dying ſuddenly in London in April 1743. was buried 
in St. Nuaſtan's church. A third brother was a clergyman in 
Devonſhire ; and they bad a ſiſter, who, in May 1731 (when 
their mother died at Hitchin, Herts), lived in the family f I 
abp. Wake. Nathaniel (who left three daughters) was the 
author of, 1. A Survey of the Roman Antiquines in the 
Midland Counties in England, 1726, 8vo.— 2. A Survey 
of the Roman Stations in Britain, according to the Roman 
Itinerary, 1721, 9vO.—3. The Hiſtory of Hertfordſhire, 
deſcribing the county and its ancient monuments, particularly 4 
the Roman, with the characters of thoſe that have been the 
chief poſſeſſors of the lands, and an account of the moſt 
memorable - occurrences, 1728, folio, This was deſigned 
as à continuation of Sir Henry Chauncey's Hiſtory, and 
dedicated to the earl of ' Hertford, 4. The Lives of the 
Engliſn Biſhops from the Reſtoration to the Revolution, fit 
ta be oppoſed to the Aſperſions of ſome late Writers of Secret 
Hiſtory, 1733. 5. A Survey of the Roman Stations in 
England, 1731, (an improved edition probably of No. 1. . 
and 2.) 2 — 5 3vO.—6. The Antiquities of Surrey, col- 
lected from the moſt Ancient Records, and dedicated to Sir 
John Evelyn, bart. with ſome Account of the Preſent State 
and Natural Hiſtory of the County, 1736,“ 8vo.—7. The 
Hiſtory and Antiquities of Eſſex, from the Collections of Mr. 
Strangeman,” in folio, with ſome Notes and Additions of his 
own; but death put à ſtop to this work, when he had gone 
through about two thirds of the county, ſo that the hundreds 
of \/Chelmsfo:d, Hinkford, Lexden, Tendring, and Thurſt- 
able; are left unſiniſhed. FS | G7, 2s 
SALTER (SamveLr} D. D. was the eldeſt ſon of Dr: 
Samuel Saltet, prebendary of Norwich, archdeacon of Nor- 
folk, by Anne - Penelope, the daughter of Dr. John Jeffery; 3 
arehdeacom of Norwich. He was educated for ſome time in "0 
the. free-fchool of that city, whenee he removed to that of the. Be 
Charter bovuſe, After having laid a good foundation in the 
learned languages, he was admitted of Bene't-college, Cam- 3 
bridge, June 30, 1) 30, under the tuition. of Mr. Charles I 
Seottowe, and, ſoon after his taking the degtee of B. A. was 2 
choſen into à fellawſbip. His natural and acquired abilities 
him to Sir Philip Yorke, then lord-chief-juſtice. 
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the inſtruction of his eldeſt ſon the preſent earl, WhO, 1737 & 
1740, with three of his brothers, in compliment to abp. 
Herring, were educated at that college. As ſoon as that 
eminent lawyer was made lord-chancellor, he appointed Mr. 
Salter his domeſtic chaplain, and gave him 'a prebend in the 


church cf Glouceſter, which he afterwards exchanged for one 


in that of Norwich. To this he added the rectory of Burton 
Coggles, in the county of Lincoln, in 17940; where he went 


to refide ſoon after, and, marrying Miſs Secker, a relation of 


the then biſhop of Oxford; continued there till 1550, when 
he was nominated miniſter of Great Yarmouth by the dean 
and chapter of Norwich; where he performed the duties of 


that large pariſh with great diligence, till his promotion to 
the'preacherſhip at the Charter-houſe in January, I754 ; ſome. 


time before which (in July, 1951), abp. Herring had honoured 
him with the degree of D. D. at Lambeth., In 1756, he was 


preſented hy the lord-chancellor to the rectory of St. Bartholo- 
mew near the Royal Exchange, which was the laſt eceleſiaſti - 


cal preferment he obtained. But in Nov. 1761, he ſucceeded 
Dr. Bearcroft as maſter of the Charter-houſe, whom he had 
before ſucceeded in the preacherſhip. While he was a member 
of Bene't college, he printed Greek Pindaric Odes on the 
nuptials of the Prinoes of Orange and Wales, and a copy of 
Latin Verſes on the Death of Queen Caroline. It was his 
cuſtom to preach extcmpore, ' Beſides a Sermon preached on 
occaſion of a muſic- meeting at Glouceſter, another before the 


lord mayor, Sept. 2, 1740, on the anniverſary of the fire of 


London, a. third before the ſons of the clergy, 1755, which 
was much noticed at the time, and underwent ſeveral altera- 
tions before it was printed, and one before the houſe of 
commons, Jan. 30, 1962; he publiſhed * A complete 
Collection of Sermons and TraQts” of his grandfather Dr. 
Jeffery, in 2 vols. 8vo, 1751, with his life prefixed, and 


a new edition of Moral and Religious Aphoriſms,” by Dr. 


Whichcote, with large additions of ſome letters that paſſed 
between him and Dr. Tuckney, ,** concerning the Uſe of 


Reaſon in Religion, &c.“ and a biographical preface, 8vo. 
1751. To theſe may be added, Some Queries relative to 


the Jews, occaſioned by a late ſermon, with ſome other 
apers occaſioned by the Queries, publiſhed the ſame year. 


n 1773 and 1774, he reviſed through the preſs Seven of the 


celebrated © Letters u] of Ben Mordecai;” in 1776 he 
rinted, for private uſe, The firſt 106 Lines of the Firſt 
k of the Iliad [1]; nearly as written in Homer's Time 
Cx] By the Rev. Henry Taylor, of ments on the Digamma) 


ether very valuable publications. % Dawes's Miſcellanea Critica, Qaford, 
Ii] Theſe (with Dr. Salter's ſenti- 2781,” 8vo, p. 434-439 
rt " py 


Crawley, Hants; author of ſeveral iince copied in an improved edition of - 
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and Cbuntry;ꝰ and printed alſo in that year, Extract from 
the Statutes of the” Houſe, and Orters of the Governors 
reſpect ing the Penßoners or poor Btethren [of the Charter- 
houſe, ] a large fingle ſheet in folio's in 177%, he corrected 
the proof - ſheets of Bentley's Diſſertation on Phalaris; and 
not long before his death, which happened May 2, 1778, he 
printed alſo an inſeription to the memory of his parents, an 
account of all which may be ſeen in the Anecdotes of 
Bowyer. “ Dr. Salter was buried, by his own expreſs. 
direction, in the moſt private manner, in the common burial- 
ground delonging to the Brethren of the Charter-houfe.. 
In the diſeuſſion of philological ſubjects the ſentiments of 
Dr. Salter deſerve attention. He was a very accurate Greek 
ſcholar; his reading was univerſal, and extended through the 
whole circle of ancient literature; he was acquainted with 
the poets, hiſtorians, -orators, philoſophers, and critics, of 
Greece and Rome; his memory was naturally tenacious, and 
it had acquired great artificial powers, if ſuch an expreſſion be 
allowable, by ufing no notes when he delivered his ſermons. 
To this mode of preaching for a long courſe of years he had 
accuſtomed himſelf. So retentive indeed were his faculties, - 
that, till a few years before his death, he could quote long 
paſſages from almoſt every author whoſe works he had peruſed, - 
even with a critical exactneſs. Nor were his ſtudies confined” | 
to the writers of antiquity : he was equally converſant with 1 
Engliſh literature, and with the languages and productions 
of the learned and ingenious in various parts of Europe. In 
his earlier life he had been acquainted with Bentley, and che- 
riſhed his memory with profound reſpect. He preſerved 
many anecdotes of this great critic, which were publiſhed © 
from his papers by our learned Engliſh printer, Bowyer. 
SALVATOR (Ros A), an Italian painter, was born at 
Naples in 1615. It is ſaid, he led a very diſſipated youth; 
and that he even aſſociated with banditti, which courſe of life 
naturally led him, by way of retreat, into thoſe wild ſcenes of | 
nature which he afterwards ſo nobly deſcribed upon canvas. 
His paintings are in great repute for the beauty and happy 5 
variety of their tints, their ſtrength and glow of colouring. 
They confiſt chiefly of landſcape and ſmall hiſtory. His 
human figures are incomparably fine, and generally moſt 
happily introduced. Few of his larger works have found their 
way into England. But, his paintings being in few hands, 
he is more generally known — his prints, of which he etched 
2 great number. They confiſt chiefly of ſmall fingle figures, 
and of hiſtorical pieces. There is great delicacy in them, - 
both in the drawing and etching ; but very. little ſtrength or - 
general effect. He died at Rome in 167. 
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beautiful, writer, was one of thoſe Who are uſually called 
440. The time and place of his birth cannot be ſettled with 
2 exactneſs. Some have ſuppoſed him to have been an 
African, but without any reaſonable foundation: while others 
have concluded, with better reaſon, that he was a Gaul, from 
his calling Gallia his ſolum patrium; though perhaps this 
may prove no more than that his family came thence. - His 
editor Baluzius collects with great appearance of probability, 
from his firſt epiſtle, that he was born at Cologne in Ger- 
many; and it is known, that he lived a long time at Triers. 
It was here that he married a wife who was an heathen, but 
whom he eaſily brought over to the faith. He removed from 
Triers into the province of Vienne, and afterwards became 
a prieſt of Marſeilles. Some have ſaid, that he was a biſhop; 
but this is a miſtake, which aroſe, as Baluaius very well 
conjectures, from this corrupt paſſage in Gennadius, Ho- 
mihas ſeripſit Epiſcopus multas: whereas it (hould be read 
Epiſcopis inſtead; of ( Epiſcopus,” it being known that 
he did actually compoſe many homilies or ſermons for the uſe 
of ſome biſhops. He died very old towards the end of the 
fifth. century, after writing and publiſhing a great many works; 
of which, however, nothing remains but eight books De 
Providentia Dei; four books, Adverſus avaritiam, 
ſertim Clericorum et Sacerdotum;“ and nine epiſtles. The 
| beſt edition of theſe pieces is that of Paris 1663, in 8vo, with 
the notes of Baluzius; re- printed elegantly in 1669, vo. 
The © Commonitorium“ of Vincentius Lirinenſis is publiſhed 
with it, with notes alſo by Baluzius, I Por 
SALVIATHI (Franczseo), a Florentine painter, born in 
1510, was at firſt a diſciple of Andrea del Sarto, in whoſe 
houſe he became acquainted with Vaſari. They both left 
Andrea to place themſelves with Baccio Bandinelli, where 
they learned more in two months, than they had done before 
in two years. Franceſco being grown à maſter, cardinal 
Salviati took him into his ſervicez and it. is on that account 
that he had the name of Salviati given him. He was very 
well eſteemed in Italy and France. His manner of defigning 
came very near Raphael's; and he performed well in freſco, 
diſtemper, and oll. He was quick at invention, and as ready 
in the execution; graceful in his naked figures, and as genteel 


in his draperies; yet his talent did not lie in grand 
tions. He went to Paris in 15864, and did ſeveral things for 
the cardinal of Lorrain, who was not, it ſeems; over well 
kaſed with them. This diſguſted Salviati as much as tha 
avour and reputation which Roſſa had met with ; for _ 
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naturally ſo. canceited and fond of. bis own wha thavhe 
could hadly allow, any 1 Bags 2 good word. And it is ſaid, 


that the jealouſy be ha me. young wen, eee 41 up 
into T e made h ſo uneaſy, that the ver vs apprehen- 
Hons of their, proving better artiſts than himſelf. threw him 


into a diſterap er, which occaſioned . his death. Such is the 
mice of being eminent in any art, when this eminence 
is joined, as it; too often. is, with a reſtleſs, ſplenetic, ſuſpicious, 
humour, returned W to Italy, where he finiſhed/ 
W Mae Xt at Rome, lorence, and \Venies; and. "ms 
1563, in 
SL VIA HT Ge (Gier), — Venetian painter, bon is 
15350 who exchanged the name of Porta, which was that of 
his family, for that af his maſter ihe above Salyiati, with | 
whom be was placed "ay 'y young; at Rome. He ſpent che 
. greateſt part of his life at Venice, where, he applied himſelf 
1 to freſco, and was often employed in junction with 
Tintoret and Papl Veroneſe. He was well eſteemed for bis great 
{kill both in deſign and colouring. He was likewiſe well verſed 
in other, arts; and. ſa good a —— that he wrote 
ſome uſeful treatiſes in that ſcience. He died in 1 15 b 
SALVINI (AnToixng Man), Greek praſeſſor at Elo- 
rence, wat a man of rank, and, at the ſame time, a moſt; 
induſtriqus and accompliſhed ſcholar. Few writers have more 
contributed to the eſtabliſhment of a good taſte in Italy. His 
works were very numerous. He tranſlated; the Iliad and 
Odyſſey, Hefipd, Theocritus, Anacreon, with many of the 
inferior Greek poets, into Italian verſe. He was alſo author 
of various original works, both in proſe and verſe. . Salvinĩ 
alſo 1 to, the academy of De Ja Cruſca, and was par- 
fee f N in the completion of that celebrated 
Dictionary publiſhed in fix folio. volumes. Salvini died: at 
Florence in 1729. 
SAMPSON (Bzxary, M A.) was bern ip Northampton» 
ſhire, and educated in Pembroke-hall, Cambridge, of which. 
ſociety. he became a fellow, and had the living of Framlisg - 
ham beſtowed upon him. After the reſtoration he travelled. - 
into foreign countries, where he ſtudied phyſic, and teck his 
recs. Returning; to London, he practiſed with, great "rag 
s,. and, ogra conſolation. to. the ſouls as well as the 
bodies of his pa He died 105. He was a very learned 
man, and pyl le in Latin, & REV Wa: Werperg ans 
Divine Grace. 
len, Jewin>.in 
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ture with diſtin 
8 Wich Hues, biſnop of Auvranche. 1 
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taſte for poetry is faid to have been the principal bond of the 
union. He afterwards profefſed rhetoric at Paris; and wag 
for ſome time charged with the education bf the prince of 
Conti.” He was librarian to the king when he died, Sept. 21, 
1733. There ate oritions and poems bf his, which are very 
delicate and beautiful, and ſhew a truly Uaffical etfiut wel 
cultivated and improved. He alſo gave à tranſlation of the 
works of Horace with notes; a Work which has been very 
well received. The tranſlation ſhews ingenuity, tafte, and 
accuracy; and the notes are full of eradition. , The fatires and 
epiſtles are very well tranſlated ; the odes not ſ>, He had not 
force and ſublimity bf genius enough to dv the odes well ; and 
has therefore rather weakened them by a tanguid paraphraſe 
than given a verſion anſwerable tb the great original. The 
beſt edition of this work is that of "Amſterdam, 1736, in 8 
vols. 12mo; in which are alſo inſerted th& verſion and notes 
of M. Dacier. anne n N 
SANCHES (Antonto Nbves Rineino), à learned 
phyſician, was born March 7, 1699, at Penna-Macor, in 
Portugal; His father, who was an opulent merchant, and 
intended him for the bar, gave him a liberal education ; but, 
being diſpleaſed at finding him, at the ſe of eighteen, obſti- 
nately bent on the profeſſion df phyſie, withdrew his p 
tection; and he was indebted to Dr. Nunés Ribeiro, his 
mother's brother, who was a phyfician of conſiderable repute 
at Liſbon, for the means of proſecuting his medical ſtudies, 
which he did firſt at Coimbra, and afterwards at Salamanca, 
where he took the degree of M. D. in 1724; and the year 
following procured the appointment of phyſician to the town 
of Benevente in Portugal, for which, as is the cuſtom of that 
country, he had a ſmall penfion, His ſtay at this place, how- 
ever, was but ſhort. He was deſirous of ſeeing more of the 
world, and of improving himſelf in his profeſſion- With this 
view he came and paſſed two ypars in London, and had even 
an intention of fixing there; but a bad ſtate of health; which 
he attributed to the climate, induced him to return to the 
continent. Soon after, we find him proſecuting his medital 
ſtudies at Leyden, under the celebrated Boerhaave ; and it will 
be a ſufficient proof of his diligence and merit to obferye, that 
in 1731, when the Empreſs of Ruſſia (Anne) requeſted 
| haave to recommend to her three phyficians, the profeſſor 
immediately fixed upon Dr. Sanch&s to Be one of the number. 
Juſt as he was ſetting out for Ruſſia, he was informed that his 
ber was lately dead; and that his mother, in an unſucceſsful 
law-ſuit with * Portugueſe admiralty, had loſt the greater 
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part of her fortune. Ile immediately affgned over his own 
fee claims and expectations in dee for her gen 
5 | Soon 
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Soon after his arrival at St. Peterſburg, Dr. Bidloo (ſon of the 
famous phyſieian of that name], who was at that time firſt 
hyücian to the Empreſs, gave him an appointment in the 
hofpital.ax Miesen where he remained till 17:34, when he 
was employed ag phyſician to the army, in which capacity he 
was preſent at the ſiege of Aſoph, where he was ajtacked with 
a dangerous fever, and, when he began to recoyer, found 
himſelf in à tent, abandoned by his attendants, and plundered 
of, his papers and effects. In 1530, he was appointed one of 
the phyſicians to the court, and conſulted by the Empreſs, 
who had for eight years heen labouting under a diſeaſe, the 
cauſe of which had never heen ſatisfactorily aſcertained. - Dr, 
Sanches, in a conyerſation with the prime miniſter, gaye it as 
his opinion, that the complaint originated from a ſtone in one 
of the kidneys, and admitted only of palliation. At the end 
of fix months the empreſs. died, and the truth of his opinion 
was confirmed by diſſection. Soon after the death of the 
empreſs, Dr. Sanchés was advanced by the regent to the office 
of firſt phyſician; but the revolution of 1742, which placed 
Elizabeth Petrowna on the throne, deprived him of all his 
appointments. Hardly a day paſſed that he did not hear of 
ſome of his friends periſhing on the ſcaffold ; and it was not 
without much difficulty that he obtajngd leave to retire from 
Ruſſia. His library, which had coſt him 1200 pounds 
ſterling, he diſpoſed of to the academy of St. Peterſburg, of 
which he wag. an honorary member; and, in return, they 
agreed to give him à penſion of forty pounds per annum. 
During his reſidence in Ruſſia, he had availed himſelf of his 
ſituation at court, to eſtabliſh a correſpondence with the Jeſuits 
in China, who, in return for books of aſtronomy and other 
preſents, ſent him ſeeds or plants, together with other articles 
of natural hiſtory. It was from Dr. .Sanches that the late Mr. 


Peter Collinſon firſt received the ſeeds. of the true rhubarb, 


but the plants were deſtroyed by ſome accident; and it was 
not till ſeveral years afterwards that rhubarb was cultivated with 
ſucceſs. in this country, from ſeeds. ſent over by the late Dr. 
Mounſey.. In 1747, he went to reſide at: Paris, where he 
remained till his death. He enjoyed the friendſhip of the 
moſt celebrated phyſicians and philoſophers of that capital, 
and, at the inſtitutſbn of a Royal Medical Society, he was 
choſen a foreign aſſociate. He was likewiſe a member of the 
Royal Academy of Liſbon, to the eſtabliſhment of which his 
advice had probably. contributed, as he drew up, at the deſire 
of the court of 3 ſeveral memorials on the plans 
8 to be adopted to the encouragement of ſcience. 
Some of theſe papers, relative to the eſtabliſhment of an uni- 


verſity, were printed. during his life-time in Por! a 
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the veſt have back found ariel manuſoripts, '- His fetvices 
Wi Rufſia temeiwed for ſixteen Fehr yp =O but, when 
the preſent empreſs aſtended the throw Dr. Sanehés was not 
Borgottth. He had attended her in 4 dangerdus ilhiefs when 
the Was very young ;" and The "now "rewarded bim with a 
ien of a thouſmd-roules, Which Was pufferwalty paid till 
death. He Hkewils rewe ved u petfion from the eourt of 
Portugal, and another” from prines Omirzin:” A rest part 
of this meme he employed in as of hen ce. Of the 
Aderuſmty with which HE adminiſtered tö the wants of his 
rawohs and Friends, ſeveral ſtriking inſtances, which Our 
Mmits wilt not peftnit us to infert, have been related by Mr. 
ee Magellan. He was Waborally of an infirm habit of body, 
und, dating tlie laſt Tiifty Fears of His life frequently Voided 
all ſtofes with his, urine. ' The diſpofſtion to this diſeaſe 
SHefeaſed as he advanced in years, and, for a confiderable time 
Before his death, he was confined to his apartments. The 
aft vilit ne made was, in 1982, to the grand duke of Ruffia, 
who''was then at Paris. In September 1783, he perceived 
Mat His end was approaching, and lie died on the 14th of 


5 October following. His library, which was conſiderable, he 


beqteathed to his brother, Dr. Marcello Sanclies, who was 
Hkewiſe a pupil of Bocrhzave, and who refided at Naples. 
His manuſctipts (among which, befides a coitfiderable number 
of papers on medical ſubjects, are letters written by him to 
Boerhaave, * Van Swieten, Gaubius, Haller, Werlkof, Prin- 
gle, Fotherpill, and other leatned men) art in the pofſeſion of 
Dr. Andry. His printed works; on the origin of the venereal 
di ſeaſe and other ſubjects, are well known to medical readers; 
bat his knowledge; it ſeettis, was not confined to his own 
profeſhon ; he poſſeſſed a fund of genetal learning, and is'faid 
to have heen profounqty verſed in politic. 
SANCHEZ {(Tnomas); an illuſtrious Jefuit of Spain, 
was born at Corduba in 1551, and entered into the ſociety 
of the Jeſuits in 1567. Tbe aulſterities of his life, his 
ſobriety, his voluntary mortifications, his ny 4 ia9agey to ſtudy, 
His chaſtity, are prodigies; if any credit is due to the writers 
of his own ſweiety. He died at Grenada, May 19, 1610, and 
was interred there-in à moſt magriificent _ _ His1earning 
Was unqueſtionably great: he gave pubhe proofs of it in the 
large volume printed at Gena in 1592, and in 4 vols. folio, 
printed after his death. In the volome' printed at Genoa, he 
rents amply of What relates to matrimony ; and, it is faid, 
pope Clement VIII. declared, that no Writer had ever 
exartined with more dfligence, or explained with more ac- 
enracy, the controverſies relating to chat facrament. It were 
deo de WHY, However, that Sanchez in Mat Work had given 
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— his judgement as of his wit and learning 5: fob; 
wh ind im explaining an incredible number of obſcene 
and horrible queſtions has been bitterly complained of, _— 
Nr not to be conceived by any who: have not read him. 

An abridgemeat of this treatiſe: of Sanchez by — | 
Laurent een, a. an Liſbon, was e e 
12mo. H 7 ba 
| SANCHO flowrend),. u deviextiacediabey EY 0 
born in 1729, on-board a ſhip i in the Slave-trade; a few d 
aſter ĩt had quitted the coaſt of Guinea for the Spaniſh; W 
Indies; at he received, — 
the Biſhop, Hagerty and the name of Ignatius. A diſeaſe 
of the new climate put an eatly period to his mother's exiſc 
tence; and his father defeated the miſeries of ſlavery by an ad 
of fuicide. At little more than two years old, his maſter 
brought him to England, and gave him to three maiden fi 
ters, reſident at Greemwich; | whoſe prejudices had untiap+ 
pily taught them, chat African ignorance was the only ſecul 
rity for his obedience; and that to enlarge the mind of their 
ſlave would go near to emancipate his perſon.” The petulance 
of their diſpoſition ſurnamed him Sancho, from a fancĩed ve. 
ſemblance to the! Squire of Don Quixote. But a patron was 
at hand, whom Ignatius Sancho had merit enough to coneiliate 
at a very early age. The late duke of Montagu lived on 
Blackheath : | he: accidentally ſaw the little Negro; admired in 
him a native/frankneſs of manner, as amen net in'ſervis- 
tude, and unrefined- by education; brought him frequently 
home to the ducheſs ; indulged his turn 12 reading with pre- 
ſents of books, and ſtrongly recommended to his miſtreſſes the 
duty of cultivating a genius of ſuch apparent fertility. His 
miſtreſſes, however, were inflexible, and even threatened on 
angry oocaſions to return Ignatius Sancho to his African fla- 
very. The love of freedom had incteaſed with years, and 
began to beat high in his boſom. Indignation, the dread 
of conſtant reproach ariſing from the detection of an amour, 
infinitely eriminal in the eyes of three Maiden Ladies, finally 
determined him to abandon the famiiy. His noble patron was 
recently dead. Ignatius flew to- the ducheſs for protection, 
who diſmiſſed him with reproof. He retired from her preſence 
in a ſtate of deſpondency and ſtupefaction. Enameured till. 
of that liberty, the ſcope of whoſe enjoyment was now limi 
to his laſt five ſhillings, and reſolute to maintain it with life, 
he procured art old piſtol for purpoſes which his father's exam- 
pF hal luggellel as amiller. and had fanctified as hereditary, 
1 this frame of mind the futility of re wus obvious. 
The ducheſs fer admired his chars , and at length con- 
ure to adtjir hn Ute ner Wei where ata 
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butler till her e when he found bimſelſ, — 'Orace's 
bequeſt and his own.cxconomy; poſſeſſed of ſeventy pounds in 
money, and an annuity of thirty. Freedom, tiches, and lei- 
ſure, naturally led a*diſpoſition of African texture into indul- 
gences; and that which diſſipated the mind of Ignatius com- 
pletaly drained the purſe. In his attachment to women, he 
diſplayed a profuſeneſs which not nnuſually characterizes the 
exceſs of the paſſion. Cards had formerly ſeduced: him; but 
an unſucceſsful conteſt at cribbage with a Jew, who won his 
cloaths;| had determined him to abjure the propenſity which 
appears to be innate. among his countrymen. Ignatius loved the 
theatre to ſuch a point of enthuſiaſm, that his laſt ſhilling went 
to:Drury-lane, on Mr. Garrick's repreſentation of Richard. 
He had been even induced to conſider the ſtage as a reſource in 
the hour of adverſity, and his complexion ſuggeſled an offer to 
the manager of attempting Othello and Oroonoko;' but a de- 
ſective and incorrigible articulation rendered it abortive. He 
turned his mind once more to ſervice, and was retained a few 
months by the chaplain at Montagu-houſe. That roof had 
been ever auſpicious to him; and the preſent duke ſoon placed 
him about his perſon, where habitual regularity of life led him 
to think of a matrimonial connexion, and he formed one ac- 
cordingly with a very deſerving young woman of Weſt· India 
origin. Towards the cloſe of 1773, repeated attacks of the 
gout and a conſtitutional corpulence rendered him incapable of 
farther. attendance in the duke's family. At this criſis,” the 
munificence which had protected him through various viciſſi- 
tudes did not fail to exert itſelf; with the reſult of his own 
frugality, it enabled him and his wife to ſettle themſelves in a 
ſhop of grocery, where mutual and rigid induſtry decently 
maintained a numerous family of children, and where a life of 
domeſtic virtue engaged private patronage, and merited public 
imitation. On the 15th of Dec. 1780, ee of W 1-90 
diſorders; deſtroyed himi nk 11 
It may be amuſing to give ſome Ketch wy the very Gogular | 
man, whoſe letters, with all their imperfections on their head, 
Rook n ſuch en enen to the 4s ron Leh. — 
1-1 * Qlplay 


1a] The bu edition was Eng orien a edition dew, Bangs, 
2 ſudſcript on not known fince the We are well aſſured, received more than 
s of the Spectator. The work was ol. The editor did not venture to give 
publiſhed, for the benefit of the author's them to the publio till ſhe had obviated 
family, by M:{s Crewe, an amiable an objcftion, wivch had been- ſuggeſted, 
young lady, to whom many of the Jet- that they were originally, written with a 
ters are drefſed, and u ho is fince mar- view to Publication. 80e declared, 
ried to John Phillips, Eſq of therefore, that nd ſuchi ien was ever 
the houſehold to the Prin Wales. expreſſeu by bar. Sancho; aud that nat 


From ti e profits of the fit ſt edition, and in letter 2 printed fro any re 
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Sy of Anse vritings exhibit of epiſtolary talent, Tapid 
and Juſt e of mild patriotiſm, and of univerſal phi- 
nthroph well apologize for the protection of the 
and the Beuidlir of tlie learned. The late ducli 0 
Queenſberry and Northumberland preſſed forward to ſerve — 
author of them. The former intruſted to his reformation a 
very unworthy favourite of his own complexion. Garriek and 
Sterne were well acquainted with Ignatius Sancho. A com- 
merce with the Muſes was ſupported amid the trivial and mo- 
mentary interruptions of a ſhop; the Poets were ſtudied, and 
even imitated with ſome ee 4: two pieces were conſtructed 
for the ſtage; the Theory of Muſic was diſcuſſed, publiſhed, 
and dedicated to the — royal; and painting was ſo much 
within the circle of 1 atius Sancho's judgement and eaten. 
that ſeveral artiſts paid great deference to his opinion. 
Such was the — whoſe ſpecies philoſophers and . 
have endeavoured to degrade as a deterioration of the human; 
and ſuch; was the man whom Fuller, with a benevolence and 
quaintneſs of phraſe peculiarly his own, accounted .** God's 
image, though cut in ebony. To the. harſh definition of the 
naturaliſt, oppreſſions political andlegiflative have been added: 
and ſuch. are hourly aggravated towards this unhappy race of 
men by yulgar prejudice and popular inſult. To combat theſe 
on commercial principles has been the labour of Labat, Fer- 
man, and Bennezet ;—ſuch an effort here would be an imperti- 
nant digreffion. Gf thoſe who have ſpeculatively viſited and 
deſcribed the ſlave-coaſt, there are not wanting ſome who ex- 
tol the mental abilities of the natives. D'Elbee, Moore, and 
Boſman, ſpeak highly of their mechanical powers and indefa- 
tigable.induſtry. Deſmarchais does not ſcruple to affirm, that 
their ingenuity rivals the Chineſe.. He who, could penetrate 
the interior of ——— mi Ae cee Negro 
arts and polity, W ich cou ittle analogy to ignorance 
and — or ſlaves in the fugar-iſlands, expatriated in in- 
fancy, and brutalized under the whip and the taſl- maſter. And 
he who ſurveys the extent of intellect to which Ignatius Sancho 
had attained by ſelf- education, will perhaps conclude, that the 
perfection of the reaſoning faculties does not depend on a pecu- 
liar conformation of the ſcull, or the colour of a common inte- 
gument, in deſiance of that wild opinion, which,” ſays a | 
learned nagt ben tunes, by Rr, the operations of the 
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mind to partiebfar regions, e eee ee | 
tal may be born in mp en be latitude 180 high ot ies low 
for wiſdom or for wit.“ 

SANCHONTATHO,. - eser Je as 
did is the Tröjan war, und tation for Gilipence 
and faithfulneſs, wrote, out of — 8 authentic records he 
could procure, de © Antiquities of Fhernfeia, with 'the - 

of ſome memoiri hic came Nom Hierowbasl, ies 
robaabh or Gideon, ] a prieſt of the * . — He 
wrote ſeveral things alſo . . Ami 
ities of the Phcenicians“ Philo Bibtis; ” the- ſame 
heenicia, in the days of Adrian, tratiflated: thto Greek; and 
Athenæus ſoon afterward reckotied lim among" the Phöswician 
Writers. A large and noble  fragrnetit of which work, Euſe⸗ 
bius has given us, verbatim, in his firſt book 6 5 Evetigelical 
ation,” cap. ix, X. and Has produced tlie ftröng ureeſta- 
tion of Porphyry, the moſt learned heathen'of thavage, thereto, 
Its internal characters of genuine anti ity are alſo very 
ſtrong; and Mr. Dodwelt's arguments'agaitift it ſo very no, 
that as the moſt learned have hitherto: allowed it for —— 
fo will it now deſerve to be mote ſo eſteemed, as ſtrengthened 
here by collateral evidence from the Egyptian and Chaldean, 
28 well as the Jewiſh, records. Record gly the oldeſt 'Phoeni- 
cian accornts in chronology ate wholly derived from this 
fragment of Sanchoniatho: which is evidently the original 
Pheœnician idolater's account of the Origin of things,“ 
without the acknowledgment of an Inviſible 800 or a Provi- 
'Cence ; and includes a catalogue of the great inventors of 
human arts and ſciences among them; beginning with the 
brigin of the world, and continued till the commencement of 
the kingdom of Egypt under 'Mitzraim and Thotb, two of 
"their firſt kings after the flood; with" am intimation of the 
vontemporary ſettlement of Mirzraim's brother "Canaan in 
Pheemicia: 

SaNCROrT (Dr. WI iar). — pre 
Ante, was born at Freſingfield in Suffolk, In 1676, and edu- 
ated in grammar - learning at St Edmunds Bury. He was 
Tent; at eightsen, to Emantel-college im Oumbridge, where he 

"became very accompliſhed in "all —— "of literature. 
'Haying taken the degrees in arts at Wie timeeꝭ he was 
in 1642 choſen fellow or: his college 11 ſuppoſed, that he 
4 took the covenant, becauſe he continued unmoleſted in 
Bis Kllewfnip ell WW at . tie, Feftifigg the engup2ncic, 
9. 
he was ee from- it. this, he Went beyend ſea, 
"where he aide” acquainted with! the moſt conſiderable of the 
_ boyal Engliſh exiles: and, it is fad, 5 at Nome ben 


* was reſtored. He e iunaediate] F returned te " al 


SAS GB Oey Te 49. 
-At *%  chapl; in to Cofin, biſhop of Durham. 
In 1661, W in . he] Liturgy, enten $i: 
rectifying the alendar and Rubric. . In 1662, he Vas 
created a m ndamus dogtor of divinity at Cambridge, and the 
ſame year elected waſter of Emanvel-college. In 1664, ne | 
17 0 Je to the deanery of Vork; but, upon the death 
ohn Baro ick, was remoyed the ſame year. to the 
hs * St, Paul 8: ſoon aft ter which, he refigned the 
1 75 f Emanyel-coll 5. wn the 7 of Hou tony | 
oo 5 ach a prebend of. urbam, he had receive " fron 
Dr. Coſin, the” biſhop, in 1661. , At his coming to St; 
Pau] 15 he ſet himſelf moſt diligently to repair that cathed! 0 
which had ſuffered greatly from the frantic zeal of the Puri- 
tans in the civil wars; "ll the dreadful fire in 1666 em oyed 
lus thoughts on the more noble undertaking of rebuilding it: 
towards this & gave. 1400l. beſides what he procured by | his” 
intereſt and ſolicitations. He alſo rebuilt the deanery, an 
improved the reyenues of it. Ock. 1668, he was admitted 
archdeacon of Canterbury, which dignity he refigned in 1670, 
He was alſo. prolocutor of the lower höuſe of convocation | , 
"ls ky N tion he 5 96, when Charles II. in 1677, ad- 
ng any ſach thing, to the archiepiſ- 
= 2 of m, See wc He attended that king Upon 15 
wich de and made a, very weighty. exhortation to him, in 
ich he is ſaid to © Have os a good deal of freedom; In 
1686, be was named fe in James II's 'comniiffion for 
eccleſiaſtical affairs ;./ 5755 refuſed to act in it. About that 
time, he . ood, biſhop of Lichfield and Coventry, | 
85 1 and negleRing, his dioceſe. As one of the 
Charter-ho be Nay to ada as penſioner 
8 Hoſpital nds B althou i lie cains 
Mt. 2 17 Ong from the court, © Jane 1688, he joititd 
with | bre thren the biſhops in a petition” 2 king 
f 159 55 they fet forth their reaſons, hy they 7 coul 
not LEP his eclaration for _hberty of conſcience 10 bs re 
in chprehes, For this pe j6on, which the. font called a libel, 
they. were committed. to je "Tower; and, be ing tried for” % 
miſdemeanor on. the 291h,.. were w quitted, to the e great 
the nztign. This year, the arc p proj ed 4 compf 
henſion with the ola Dit Dille oy 9 oe TOUT of w 
ons be ſcen in à ſpee Dr. Wak ay dl. | 
companied. with ei zht of ' breth lren.' the biſhops 
f Ne king, who had fig” ths "afiſkance 
m cout 3 70 et adyiſed” h him, among other Mings, 
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228 SANCROFT. 
majeſty, he refuſed to fign a declaration of abh6rrence of the 
prince of Orange's invaſion. Dec. 11, on king james 
withdrawing himſelf, he figned, and concurred with the lords 
ſpiritual and temporal in, a declaration to the prince of 
range, for a free parliament, ſecurity of our laws, liberties, 
8 and of the church of England in rticular, with 
a due indulgence to Proteſtant Diſſenters: but, when that 
prince came to St. James's, the archbiſhop neither went to 
wait on him, though he had ance agreed to it, nor did he 
even ſend any meſſage. He abſented himſelf likewiſe from 
the convention, for which. he is ſeverely cenſured by Burnet, 
who calls him * a poor-ſpirited and fearful man, that acted 
very mean part in all this great tranſaction. He reſolved, 
f s he, ** neither to act for, nor againſt, the king's intereſt; 
which, conſidering his high poſt, was thought very unbe- 
coming. For, if he thought, as by his behaviour afterwards 
it ſeems he did, that the nation was running into treaſon, re- 
bellion, and perjury, it was a ſtrange thing to ſee one, who 
was at the head of the church, to fit ſilent all the while that 
this was in debate, and not once ſo much as declare his 
opinion, by ſpeaking, voting, or proteſting, not to mention 
the other eccleſiaſtical methods that certainly became” his 
TT TITTY pi ogy ef 4 
After William and Mary were ſettled on the throne, he 
and ſeven other biſhops refuſed to own the eſtabliſhed go- 
vernment, from a conſcientious regard to the allegiance they 
had ſworn to king James. Refuſing likewiſe to take the oaths 
appointed by act of parliament, he and they were ſuſpended 
Aug. 1, 1689, and deprived” the iſt of Feh. following. On 
the nomination of Dr. Tillotſon. to this ſee, April 23, 1697, 
our archbiſhop received an order from the then queen Mary, 
May 20, to leave Lambeth-houſe within ten days, But he, 
reſolving not to ſtir till ejected by law, was cited to appear 
before the barons of the Exchequer on the firſt day of Tri- 
nity-Term, June 12, 1691, to anſwer à writ of intruſion; 
when he appeared by his attorney; but, avoiding to put in 
any plea, as the caſe ſtood, judgement paſſed againſt him, in 
the form of law, June 23, and the ſame evening he took 
boat in Lambeth-bridge, and went to a private houſe in Pall. 
gtave-head-court, near the Temple. Thence, on Aug: 5, 1691, 
he retired to Freſingfield (the place of his birth, and the eſtate 
Lol. a year] and refidence of his anceſtors above three hun- 
dred years), where he lived in a very private manner, till, 
being ſeized with an intermitting fever, Aug. 26, 1693, he 
died on Friday morning, Nov. 24, and was böte d pri- 
vately, as he himſelf had ordered, in Freſingfield church - yard. 
Soon after, a tomb was erected over his grave, with an in- 
* . : ' ; * f 8 ſcripti on 


ſeription-'compoſed by himtelf; on the right fide of which 
there is an account of his age and dying-day in Latin; on 
the left, the following Engliſh : 54 William Sancroft, born in 
this pariſh, afterwards by the providence of God archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, at lait deprived of all, which he could not 
keep with. a good conſcience, returned hither to end his life, 
and profeſſeth here at the. foot of his tomb, that, as naked he 
came forth, ſo. naked he muſt return: the Lord gave, and the 
Lord hath taken away (as the Lord pleaſes, ſo things come to 
), bleſſed be the name of the Lord.” The character 
urnet has given of him is not an amiable one, although he 
allows him, upon the whole, to have been a good man. He 
beſtowed great ſums of money in charity and endowments, 
and was particularly bountiful to Emanuel-college in Cam: 
bridge: and he certainly gave the irongeſt inſtance poſſible of 
ſincerity, in ſacrificing the higheſt dignity to what be thought 
truth and honeſty. . b i 


. 


Though of conſiderable abilities and uncommon learning, 
he publiſhed but very little. The firſt thing was a Latin dia- 
logue, compoſed jointly by himſelf and ſome of his friends, 


between a preacher and a thief condemned to the gallows; 
and is intituled,. 1. Fur Pradeſtinatus ; five, dialogiſmug 
inter quendam Ordinis prædicantium Calviniſtam et Furem 
ad laqueum damnatum babitus, &c. 1651,” 12mo. It was 
levelled -at the then-prevailing doctrine of predeſtination. 
2. Modern Politics, taken from Machiavel, Borgia, and 
other modern authors, by an Eye-witneſs, 1652,” 12mo 
Three Sermons,” afterwards re-printed together in 1694. 
vo. 4. He publiſhed biſhop Andrews's ** Defence of the 
vulgar Tranſlation of the Bible,” with a Preface of his own. 
He drew up ſome offices for Jan. 30, and May 2 
„Nineteen Familiar Letters of his to Mr. (afterwards 
Sir Henry) North, of. Mildenhall, bart. both before, but 
principally after, his Deprivation, for refuſing to take the 
Oaths to King William III. and his Retirement to the place 
of his Nativity in Suffolk, found among the Papers of the 
ſaid Sir Henty North, never before publiſhed, were printed 
in 1757, 8%. In this ſmall collection of the archbiſhop's 
« Familiar Letters,“ none of which were probably ever de- 
ſigned to be made public, his talents for epiſtolary writing 
appear to great advantage. He left behind him a multitude gf 
papers and collections in MS. which upon his deceaſe came 
into his nephew's hands; after whoſe death they were pur- 
cbaſed by biſhop; Tanner for. eighty guineas, who! gave 
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"$ANCTORTUS, er SANTORIUS, « mat intens 
hyfician, who yo ed in the beginning of the 17th cen - 
are, and was p in the univerfity of Padud. - Bei 
convinced, tir A eur and exact ſtudy of nature, chat Heal 
5 dere depend in a great Reſale upon tlie tate wy 
manner of N perſpiration ira Sh the poll K. of the 
ody, he began à courſe of experinſen or this 
urpoſe He contrived a kind of ſtatical —_ "means of 
hich, after nary: the alimente be took in; and the 
: ible ſecretions and diſcharges, hewwas enabled to determine 
Lil wonderful exaftneſs the weight or quantity of inſenſible 
rſpiration, à8 well as what kind of eatables andUtinkables 
ae and diminiſhed it. On theſe „ he erected 
Rn dd e e m, which has been prodigioüſſy ad- 
nired and by "all the” profeſſors of the"ait. It 
came out fi 85 k eule in 1614, under the title of “ Ars de 
Statica Medicina,” comprehended in ſeven ſections of apho- 
rim; and was often re-printed, at different places, with 
correction and additions by the author. It was tranflared 
into French, and publiſhed at Paris 1722 : and we had next 
n Engliſh verſion of it, with large explanations, | by Dr. 
Ane to the third edition of which in 1723, and perhaps 
PE to the former, is added. Dr. James Keil's Medicina Static 
: ritannica, with comparative oi and e as 
alfa phyſico-medical eſſays on agues, . or elaſtic fibre, 
the gout, the le>roly, king's-evil,, 'ven "diſeaſes, by Dr, 
uincy.“ 
eres publiſhed other . as, « Methodi vitan- 

1 errorum omnium, goi in Arte Medica contingunt, . 

ak uindecim, 1602 ;” * Commentaria in primam ſectio - 
** phorilmorum Hippocratis, 1609;” *Conimentaria in 
er Medicinaltto Galeni, 1512; omntentaria in primam 

Penem primi libri Canonis Avicenne, 1625 De Lithoto- 

mia. ſeu Calculi veſicæ ſe&ione; Conſultatio, 1638; o All which 

works ſhew the great abilities and learning of their author, 
and raiſed liis character to the higheſt among thofe'sf his own 
| rofeffion'; and, as they had been Karner) hren at Venico, 

To _ were, in 1660, collected and printed there tagether in 

Yo 8 4to, * d. 

# We are not able to rip the dates of Sanftorius's birth 
pr death. Vanderlinden, who hay furniſhed us with a cata- 
logue of his works, ſays nothing of either, nor has recorded 
any particulars of his life. 

_ *SANDEMAN (RogrnT), He was horn it Perth 1723, 
arg educated in the univerſity of St. Andrew. His parents 
bad geſigned him for the church, and he actually paſſed his 
trial ip the e of the aaa bat, haring 
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. |: e tr avelled a — of ab porthern 
de Lnge © Fompiles, from bis own ſyrv 
— the OE ooks, an Itinerary, mana «6 The 
plete | Fogll Traveller, fa a it, . pohly dinn 
bers, With the name of Spencer, He alſo. comp 
about 1251, 4 work in 5.976 vols, 8yg. with guts, intitule 
« The Newgate Calendar,..or Memoirs of thoſe unfortunate 
cylprits who.fall a 4 e to the Aae layy of their coun- 
try, and thereby nd hon 25 | 
time engaged t 110 be 1 5 
hay 5: Wen of gary 1 a i. Je 


compile | 
lite 7 that. 1 nab —.— im as amanuen 

to the work. moſt co Sim . 
Ge an illiberal piece, in 4 2 12190. in which, the 
Characters of the the moſt eminent diſſenting Aivanes, his conpfelhe- 
Ne are. 155 ja bandled.  Ridicule is certainly, wal 
planes, antidote againſt fahaticilm; . kg he has 
— hit o the overerighteous and 5 7 farious pro 
ceedings with t IK humour. He was. allo. the author 
Ye 4 des to 4 Bible 5 cekly under the name of fo 
enry., ee or this he received about N 

— gate ing yer rok, 5 poor. e 
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afbiſted in the compilation of, e e as the volumi. 
nous Guthrie is ſaid to have written. His Roman Hiſtory,“ 
written in a ſeries of letters from à nobhleman to hit ſon, in 
2 — yay has ſome ue PO — 
his he projected a general chronology of all nations, a 
Had already printed fome ſheets of this e the patro- 
nage of lord Hawke, when''s' diſorder upon his Jungs put a 
period to his exiſtence, March 19, 1783. He wWas much in · 
debted to the munificenge of Mr, Granville Sharp: 
© SANDERS: (NtcoLas), a native of Charlewood,! in 
Surrey, and bred at Weſtminſter-ſchool, was a gradbate of the 
laws in New-college, Oxford. He took his degrees both in 
divinity and law; and while young was preferred to be royal, 
profeſſor of canon-law in Oxford. He was baniſhed for his 
religion, and went with cardinal Hoſius to the Council of 
Trent. At laſt he became royal profeſſor of divinity in the 
univerſity of Louvain,. where he wrote his book (De Viſi- 
bili Monarchia,” He died pope's nuncjo, in Ireland, whither 
he was ſent by the pope in 180. 
SANDERSON (Dr. RonexT), an eminent Engliſh 
biſhop, was deſcended from an ancient family, and born at 
Rotherham, in Yorkſhire, Sept. 19, 1587. He was educated 
in the grammar-ſ{choo} there, and made ſo uncommon a 
greſs in the languages, that, at thirteen, he was ſent to Lin- 
coln-college in Oxford. He was elected fellow in 1606, and 
in 1608 choſen logic- reader in his college: his lectures were 
ere in 1615, and preſently ran through ſevetal editions, 
He went into orders in 1611, and took the degree' of bache- 
lor of divinity in 1617, having taken the degrers in arts at a 
regular time. In 1618, he was preſented by hit eoufin Sir 
Nicolas Sanderſon, lord viſcount Caſtleton, to the: retory of 
Wybberton, near Boſton, in Lincolnſhire, but refigned it the 
year following on account of the unhealthineſs of its'fituation; 
mag about the ſame time was collated to the rectory of Boothby- 
Paynel in tbe ſame county, which he more: f above forty 
one. Hayy now quitted his fellowſhip, he married; and 
Toon after was made'a prebendary of Southwell; as he was 
alſo of Lincoln in 1629. He was choſen one of the clerks in 
_ convocation for the dioceſe of Lincoln; and Baud. then 
biſhop of London, having recommended bim to that king as 
a man excellently fkilled in caſuiſtical learning, he was ap- 
pointed chaplain to his majeſty in 1631. When he became 
Jon to the king, his majeſty put many caſes of * conſcience 
to him, and received from him fuch ſolutions as gave him 
vaſt ſatisfaQtion : ſo that at the end of his month's attendance, 
prhich was in November, the king told him, that he ſhould 
; long for next Noyember ; for he nn 
r * 5 l yo rt RE a yy 
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ward acquaintance with him, when the month and he te- 
ed,” And indeed the king was never abſent from” bis 
ſermons, and was alſo wont to ſay, Unt he carried his cart 
to hear other preachers, hut his conſcience to hear Mr. San“ 
derſon. In 1633 he obtained, through the eat of Rutland's 
intereſt, che rectory of Muſton, in Lei ite, which he 
held eight years. Aug. 1636, When the court was enter- 
rained at Oxford, he was, among others, created D. D. 
In 164, he was propoſed by boch houſes of parliament to 
king Charles, who was then at Oxford, to be one of their 
welle Gor the ſettling of church-affairs, and approved by the 
king: but that treaty came to nothing.” The ſame year, his 
majeſty appointed him profeſſor of divinity at Oxford, with 
the canonry of Chriſt-church annexed: but the national cala 
mities hindered him from entering on it till 1646, and then from 
holding it little more than a year. In 1642, he was nomi- 
nated by the pgrliament one of the aſſembly of divines, but 
never fat among them: neither did he take the covenare” of. 
engagement, fo that his living was ſequeſtered. He had the chief 
hand 'in drawing op „The Reafons of the uni "of 
Oxford againſt the ſolemn League and Covenant, the Neg+- 
tive Oath, and the Ordinances' concerning Diſcipline” and 
Worſhip?” and, when the parliament had ſent propoſals to 
the king for a peace in church and ſtate, his majeſty defired, 
that Dr. Sanderſon, with the doctors Hammond, Sheldon, 
and Morley, ſhould” attend him, and adviſe him how far he 
might with à good conſcience comply with thoſe propofala. 
This requeſt was then rejected; but, it being complied with 
when his majeſty was at Hampton-Court, and in the Iſle of 
Wight, in 1647 and 1648, thoſe divines attended him there. 
Sanderſon often preached before him, 'and had many public 
and private conferences with him, to his majeſty's great ſatis. 
faction. The king alſo deſired him, at Hampton-Court, fince 
the parliament had propoſed the aboliſhing of epiſcopal go- 
vernment as inconfiſtent ' with | monarchy, that lie would 
confider of it, and declare his judgement. He did fo; and 
what he wrote upon that ſubje& was afterwards printed in 
1661, 8vo, under this title, Epiſcopacy, as eſtabliſhed b. 
law in England, not prejudicial to Regal power.” At Sat 
derſon's taking leave of his majeſty in this his ſaſt attendance 
on. him, the king requeſted him to apply himſelf to the wri- 
ting of * Caſes of Conſcience: to which his anſwer was, 


that “ he was now grown old, and unfit to write Caſes of 
Conſcience.“ But the king told him plainly, it was the 
ſimpleſt thing he ever heard from him; for, no young man 
was fit to be a judge, or write Caſes of Conſcience.** — Upon 


alton relates the following anecdote: that in 
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one of: theſe conferences the king N 
8 Ae p e | 
muc Wers, to 
the carl 2 Strafford's, 8 — th baliſhiag of epiſcopacy 
in Scouand; and that, if key ever reflored hon to the peace- 
5 e We by 
peatance ublic n ntary PENALIES, 
barclo from the, Tower of, London, or W Whitehall, 
* L Wr and would deſire the pepple.to 8 
with, God wr bis pardons? . In,1648,.was; g3z<Qed,from, hi 
pro Rp 40d ee in Oxford by the atem der, 
and fetired to his H N of Boothby-Paynel. 2 he 
was, taken priſonet carried to Lincoln, to be A 
for one Clarke, à Puritan divine, Wh had been, made pt 
ſoner by the. king's party; and be was inderd aan releaked 
vpon articles, one. of which Was, that the ſequeſtration of 
his li ſnould be recalled; by which means be enjoyed a 
ſubſiſtence tor himſelf, wife, and children, a the Re · 
5 * D the articles imported alſo, that he ſhould 
. bed, yet he was far from being either quiet, or 
| once wounded, and ſeveral times plundered.; aud 
5 the ſoldiers was ſuch, that they not only came 
N church, and diſturbed him 'when he was reading 
prayers, be even forced the common praper · book from him, 
and top Te During this ratipr ment. he received à 
viſit 8 Dr. who wanted t iy ger with him 
pv points Aue between the leiniſts and Armi- 
many and he was n applied to for xeſolulion in caſes 
nce, ſeveral letters upon which have been -fance print. 
Ia 1555 the hon. Robert Boyle, 1 nt him a preſent of 
2 his dean be. 3 of be of the Royali at that 
nme, being very low. oyle had read his lectures Ne 
zuramenti- obligatione“ with great ſatisſaction; and aſked 
tew, afterwards biſhop of Lon if be thought Sanderſon 
copld be induced to write , Caſes of ee if he might 
Have an honorary penſion allowed, ply him with 2 
and an amanuenſis ? But Sanderſon ny 3 that, if 
any future tract of his could bring any benefit to > manking, he 
ys þ readily fet about it without a. penſion,” pon this, 
Boyle ſent the above, preſent by 12 bands of Barlow; vat 
Sanderſon, preſently reviſcd, finiſhed J, and publiſhed, his | 
Pe conſcicatia.” _ 

Aug. 1660, upon the 1 of the king. he was re- 
* to, his profeſſorſhip and,canonry.; 's and ſoon after, at the 
recommendation of Sheldon, raiſed to the biſhopric of Lin- 
coln. He enjoyed his new diguity but about two years and 2 

n during which lime: he did all the good in his N 
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Lr be was 107 — 50 . 10 winch, 
ven his: friends ſuggeſted it to him, be LR at he left 
the to God, yer boped te Reni he able 1 bi to give 
them a competency.” He: died, Jan. 29, 1662-3, in his 76th 
year; and ws buried in the chancel at Bugden, with as little 
noiſe, pothp, und charge, as could be, according to his on 
direktion. He was à man of great learning and wit, but not 
of ſuch univerſal reading as might be ſuppoſed. Being aſked 
by a friend, what books he ſtudied moſt, when he Haid the 
foundation of his great and elear leatning, he anſwered, that 
« he declined to read many /books, but what he did rekd 
were well choſen; and read oſten ; and added, that they were 
chiefly three Ariſtotle's © Rhetoric,” / Aquirias's!.*: Secunda 
Secunda,” ant Tally, but eſpecially+ his Offices, which he 
had not read over leſs than twenty times, and could even in 
his old age recite. without bock.“ He told him alſo, the 
learned Civilian Dr. Zouch had written Elementa Juriſpru- 
dentiæ, 'wbich he thought he could alſo ſay without book, 
and that no wiſe man could read it too oſten. Beſides his 
great —— jn the fathers, ſchoolmen, and caſuiſtical and 
controverſial dwinity, he was exactly verſed in the hiſtories of 
our nation, Whether ancient or modern ;- was a moſt curious 
antiquary, and indefatigable \ſcarctier into records, and allo, 
which one would not have imgined, à complete herald and 
genealogift, Ihe worthieſt and ck learned of his contem- 
poraries'ſpeak of him in the moſt reſpect ful terms: that 
ſtaid and well iveighed man Dr. Sanderſon,” ſays Hammond, 
<< 'conceives' all things deliberately, dwells upon them dif- 
cretely, difcerns things that differ exadtly, paſſeth bis — 
— 'Tmionally, - and egg * aptly, Ra * | 
n | 97 7 * 

Wo ſhall now give fore gl of his: xeritings,: ds; 
for good ſenfe, clear reaſoning, ſtyle, have always 
been much eſteeined. i 28 3 he jr Fay 1. Logicz 
Artis Compendium,” as we have already ebe e 2. 
„ Sermons,” preached and printed at different times, amount- 
ing to the number of thirty-ix, 168 1, folio; with the author's 
life by Walton prefixed, , 3. Nine Caſes of Conſcience 
Reſolved;”” publiſtied/at diffetent times, but firſt collected in 
1678, '8vo/ 4. De juramenti Obligatione,' 647, 80; 
roprinted GE times fince, with, 5. Obligatione Con- 
ſcientia. This laſt was firſt printed, as we have aid, at 
the requeſt uf Mr. 3 and Medicated to Him: the former, 
"Viz, * 155 urament ligatione, was tranſlated into Eng- 


lith by Charks l. during bis confinement in the 1ſle of Wight, 
nal: primed ut Yoridan'4u 4655, 8v0, 6. * Mr. 
x ntony 
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Antony Aſcham his bock of the Confuſions and Revolutions 
of Government; 1649,“ 8 vo. 7. Epiſcopacy, as eſtabliſhed 
by Law in England, not ptejudical to the Regal Power, 
1661. mentioned before. 8. Pax Ecclefice ; about Pre- 
deſtination; or the Five Points; printed at the end of his 
Life by Walton, 9 vo. Our biſhop ſeems at firſt to have been 
a ſtrict Calviniſt in thoſe points: for in 1632, when twelve 
of his ſermons were printed together, the reader may obſerve 
in the margin ſome: accuſations of Arminius for falſe doctrine. 
But Dr. Hammond, having paid him a viſit at Bootbby-Pay. 
nel in 1640, convinced him of the abſurdity and impiety 
of thoſe doctrines in the rigid ſenſe; as he did more fully 
afterwards in ſome letters that paſſed between them, and which 
art printed in Hammond's works. g. Diſcourſe concerning 
the Church in theſe particulars : firſt, concerning the viſibi · 
lity of the troe Church; ſecondly, concerning the Church of 
Rome, &c. 1688; publiſhed by Dr. William Atheton, from 
a MS. copy, which he had from Mr. Pullen, the biſbop's do- 
meſtic chaplain. 10. A large preface to a book of Ulher's, 
written at the ſpecial command of Charles I. and intituled, 
„The Power communicated by God to the Prince, and the 
Obedience required of the Subject, &c. 2663,” 4to. 11. A 
prefatory Diſcourſe, in defence of Uſher and his writings, 
Ss to a collection of learned treatiſes, intituled, Clavi 
Trabales; or, nails faſtened by ſome great maſters of aſſem- 
blies, confirming the king's ſupremacy, the ſubjects duty, 
and church- government by biſhops, 1662,“ 4to. 12, Pec 
the 2d volume of his Defiderata Curioſa, has publiſhed 
the © Hiſtory and Antiquities of the Cathedral Church of the 
Bleſſed Virgin St. Mary at Lincoln: containing an exact copy 
of all the ancient monumental inſcriptions there, in number 
163, as they ſtood in 1641, moſt of which were ſoon after 
torn up, or otherways defaced. Collected by Robert  San- 
derſon, S. T. P. afterwards lord biſhop of that church, and 
2 rn with and corrected by Sir William Dugdale s MS 
Karre r MW 6 enen 5 
SANDERSON (RogR RT, eſq.) F. A. S. vſher of the 
court of chancery, and clerk of the chapel of the Rolls, a 
laborious and learned antiquary, aſſiſted by Mr. Rymer in 
publiſhing his valuable Fœdera, which be continued after 
Mr. Rymer's death, beginning with the 16th volume (the 
_ title-page of which expreſſes + Ex ſchedis Thomez Rymer 
potiſſimum edidit Robertus Sanderſon, 1915”), and ending 
with the 20th, dated Aug. 21, 1735. He died Dec. 25, 1741. 
Mr. Rymer's firſt warrant (ſigned Marie R.“ the king 
being then in Flanders), empowering him to ſearch the pub- 
lic offices for this undertaking, is dated Avg. 26, 16931 was 
renew 
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mhewed ng William, April ta, 2694 and again by: 
queen 122 May 3, 1707, when Mr. — was joined 
to him in the undertaking. A fimilar warrant was iſued F _ 
15,171 „with the name of · Robert Sanderſon, eſq.” 0 

in it, who publiſhed the 17th volume in 1717. e _— 
;mpreffion of theſe 17 volumes being all diſpoſed of (probably 
to ſubſcribers and public libraries), a new edition of them was 
publiſhed in 1727, expreſſed in tlie title to be! Editio ſecunda, 
ad originales chartas in 'Turri Londinenſi denuo ſumma. fide 
collata &t emendata, ſtudio Georgii Holmes; and there js 
alſo, fronting the title, the king's licence to Tonſon for 
reprinting Rymer, Which book is IN in 17 vols. 
folio, and publiſned by Thomas Rymer and Robert Sander- 
ſon.” In a dedication of the 18th volume, 1726, to king 
George I. Mr. ' Sanderſon acknowledges ,** his felicity. in 
having bad the honour of ſerving under three crowned, 
for more than thirty years, in an employment declared, by the 
three greateſt potentates in the world as a work highly conducing 
to their ſervice and the honour of their crown.“ 2 — volume 
was republiſhed, with caſtrations # Ll, 1 in 1731. The x9th, 
publiſhed in 2732, is inſcribed to king George II; and Mr. 

Sanderſon calls it “ collection containing ſo vaſt and rich a 
fund of uſeful und inſtructive learning, in all tranſactions, 
whether foreign or domeſtic, as, I will adventure to ſay, no 
other nation ever did, nor is ahle to produce the like. The 
collection is drawn from the pure and unadulterate fountain 
of your majeſty's Sacra Scrinia, which gives the firmeſt ſanction 
to the veracity, and the ſureſt proof to the authority.” The 
20th volume is dated 1735. There is another edition of the 
whole, printed at the Hague, 1739 in Which the 1 
volumes are brought into ten. 

SANDRART (Joch), a Getmare madre, bern at 
Frahefort in 7656 was ſent by his father to a grammar» 
ſchool; but, feeling his inclination leading to graving and 
defigni was ſuffered to take his own courſe. He was ſo 
eager to „that he went on foot to Prague; and put him» 
ſelf under Giles Sadler, the famous graver, who perſuaded 
him not to mind graving, but to apply his genius to painting. 
He accordingly went to Utrecht, and was ſome; time under 
Gerard Huntorſt, ho took him into England with him; 
where he ſtayed till 1627, the year in — the duke of 
Buckingham. who was the patron of painting and ery 
was 2 by Felton at Portſmouth. He wen 
wards to Venice, -where ho copied the baader Titian 
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and Paul Veroneſe; and from Venter to Rohe, whew- bs 
ſtayed. ſome: years, and became one of the moſt conſiderable 
painters of his time. The 1. * Spain ſending to Rome 
for twelve pictures of the moſt (kilful hands then in that city, 
twelve paintets were ſet to work ; and Sandrart was one of 
them. After a long ſtay in Rome, he went to Naples, thence 
to Sicily and Malta, and at length returned through Lombardy 
to Franekfort, where he married. A famine happening 
about that time, he removed to Amſter am; but returned to 
Franckfort, upon the ceſſation of that grievance. Not long 
aſter, he took poſſeſſion of the manor of Stokay, in the duchy 
of Neuburg: ch was fallen to him; and, finding it much 
out of repair, ſold all his pictures, deſigns, and other cuxioſi- 
ties, in order to raiſe money for putting it into order. He had 
ſcarcely done this, when, the war braaking out between the 
8 and the French, it was | burned by the latter to the 
He tebuilt it, and made it better than ever; but, 
| e invaſion, he ſold it, and ſettled at Augſburgh, 
where he executed abundance of fine pieces. His wife dying, 
he left Augſburgh, and went to Nuremberg, where he ſet up 
an academy of painting. Here he publiſhed ſeveral a 
on ſubjects relating to his profeſſion: but the moſt conſiderable 
of his works is © the Lives of the Painters; with their 
Effigies; being an abridgement of Vaſari and Ridolſi for 
what concerns the Italian painters,, and of Charles Van 
Mander for the -Flemings, of the laſt century, Sandtart 
worked himſelf til he was TIS: _"-_ 
is not recorded. 

.SANDY'S (Enwrn), an an [eminent Exglih prelate, ane and 
zealous reformer, was deſcended from a gentleman's r 
and born in 1519; it is not certainly Known where, b 
probably at his father's ſeat, Hawkſhead, in Lancaſhire. He 
was educated at St. John's college in / Cambridge, here he 
took both degrees in arts and divinity.; although hecwas-neyer 
fellow of the college. About 154), he: vas elected waſter of 
Catharine-hall ; _ in 1863. . was 
Vvice- chancellor of the univerſity. Having early embraced the 

Proteſtant religion, he joined heartily with thoſe who: were 
for ſetting the lady eee N 
John Dudley, duke of Northumberland, who came, to 
dambridge in his march againſt queen ho le te ſorth che 
lady Jane's title in a ſermon the 8. 2 
He -obeyed, and preached: in a maſt - and, 
——— ja copy of his er 3 ese 
ys after, the ſame duke ſent to him to proclaim queen Mary: 
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mm London, whive he lay nnn 
then was removed ro che Marthalſea He was afterwards ſer 
at Uberty by the mediation of ſome friends; but, certain 
whiſptrers ſoggeſting to bp. Gardiner, that he was the 
heretic ids; wes of all others had moſt 
corrupteg the wniverſity of Cambridge, ſtrict ſearch was 
orderei c be made after him. Upon this, he rnade his eſcape 
out of England, and, in May 15 54, arrived at deere. 
whence he was obliged to haſte away ſoon to An and; 
after ſtaying there a few days, went to- Straſburg, the 
fixed his abode His wife came there to him, —— had the 
misfortune To lofe her and one child. In 2558, he took a 
8 to Zurich, and lodged five weeks in the houſe of 
Peter Mareyr; wich whourhe erer after waimained-ac i ij, 
cotreſpunden e:. 

3 — 9 ee of queen WMiney!s:death, 
de rere to Straſburg; and thence to England, where lie 
arrived" Jan. 19, 1568-9. In March, ie was appointed by 
queen 'Elrzabeth and her council one of the nine Proteſtant 
divmes Who were to hold a diſputation againſt i ſo many of 
the Romiſh perſaafion before both houſes of parliament at 
Weſtryinſter. He was alſo one of the commiſſioners for 

preparing a form of prayer, or liturgy, and for deliborating 
on other matters for the reformation of the church. When 
the 'Popiſh prelates were «deprived, he was riominated to the 
fee of Carlifle, which he refuſed, but acoepted that of Wor- 
ceſter. Being a man well ſkilled in the original 
he was, about 2565, one of the biſhops appointed to make a, 
new tranſtation of the Bible; and the portions which fell to 
his Mare were the books of Kings and Chronicles. He ſue- 
ceede# Grindal in the ſee of London in 1570; and, the year 
after; was ordered by the queen to aſſiſt the archbiſhop f 
Canterbury in che eocleſiaſtical comniſſion both — = 
Pre Poritans. In 1876, he —_ tranſlated to the arch- 

prie of Verk. | The-feverity of his temper, and-eſpeci 
— a with hich he acted againſt the Papiſts, . 
to their eenſures; and oc,ðRe d him to be much aſperſed in 
their” Rtels. The fame ſevetity alſo involved him in 
difputes and quarrels wle thoſe of his-own communion; 
Arie his He was, upon the Whole, à perpetual warfare, man 
attempts being eontinually made to ruin Kis reputation ami 
intereſt. Oue ef- theſe: wus of ſo ſiagulat and audacious 
antote;" that de endet a being a little particular in our 
11 it. May 75382, as he was viſuio Aioceſe, he 
ws; at an inn in Doncaſter ; where, he: ccontrwange 
Robert Stapteton, and other wicked perſorts his enemies, 
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when he was aſleep. Upon which, according to agreement, 
the inn-keeper ruſhed into the room, waked the archbiſhop 
with his noiſe, ; and offered a drawn dagger to his breaſt,” pre- 
tending to avenge the injury. Immediately Sir Robert Staple- 
ton came in, as if called from his chamber by the inn-keeper; 
and putting on the appearance of a friend, as indeed he had 
formerly been, and as the abp. then thought him, {adviſed his 
grace to make the matter up, laying before him many perils 
and dangers to his name and the credit of religion that might 
enſue, if, being one againſt fo many, he ſhould; offer to ſtir in 
ſuch a cauſe ; and perſuading him, that, notwithſtanding his 
innocency, which the abp. earneſtly proteſted, — — 
then acknowledged, it were better to ſtop the mouths of needy 
perſons than to bring his name into doubtfal queſtion. With 
this advice, the abp. unwarily complied ; but, afterwards: diſ- 
covering Sir Robert's malice and treacherous diſſimulation, he 
— in confidence of his own: innocency, to be the 
means himſelf of bringing the whole cauſe to examination 
before. the council in the ſtar- chamber. The reſalt of this 
was, that the abp. was found and declared intirely innocent of 
the wicked ſlanders and imputations raiſed againſt him; and 
| that Sir Robert Stapleton and his accomplices were firſt im- 
. priſoned, and. then fined in a moſt ſevere manner. This affair 
# is related at large by Sir John Harrington, a contemporary 
writer ; and. by Le Neve, bo gives à fuller acrount of it, 
from — — decree, made in the ſtar-cham- 
ber, 8 May, 25 Kliz. preſerved in the Harleian library). 
Aſter a liſe of troubles and contention, owing, principally to 
the iniquity of the times, our learned prelate died, July 10, 
1588, in his Ggth year; and was buried in the collegiate church 
ot .Southwell, where a monunient is erected to his memory. 
He was twice married: firſt, to a daughter of Mr. Sandes of 
Eſſex, who died at Straſburg of a conſumption ; ſecondly, to 
Cicely, fiſter to Sir Thomas Wilford, of Hartridge in Kent, by 
whom he had ſeven ſons and two daughters, From Sir Samue 
the eldeſt ſon, deſcended Edwin lord Sandys, whodied i 7%. 
As to his writings, they cannot be ſuppoſed. voluminous 3 his 
life having been too much employed in action. Several of his 
letters, and other papers, are inſerted in Strype's “ Annals; 
in his Liſe of abp. Parker; in his ( Life of abp« Whitgift;” 
in Burnet's Hiſtory of the Reformation; and in other 
3. In 1616, two and twenty of his ns were col- 
lected together, and printed in a ſmall quarto. He was a very 
eminent preacher; and his ſtyle is much ſuperior to the genc 
ality of writers in thoſe times. 211 AUS) MH 1 UE DRIES, 
..- SANDYS. (Sir Edwin), ſecond ſon of Dr. Edwin 
Sandys, abp. of Vork, Was born in Worceſterſhire 111 
Nes 33 5 1 7 
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1561 3 and admitted of Catpus · Chriſti- college in Oxford at 
ſixteen, under Mr. Richard Hooker, author of the Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Polity.” He took the degrees in arts, was made pro- 
bationer- fellow, and was collated in 1581 to a prebend in the 
church of Vork. He afterwards travelled into foreign coun- 
tries, and at his return grew famous for his learning, virtue, 
and prudence. While he was at Paris, he drew vp a tract, 
publiſhed. under the title of Europe Speculum,” which he 
finiſhed in 1599; an imperfe& copy of which ſtole into the 
world, without the author's name or conſent, in 1605, and 
was ſoon followed by another impreſſion. But the author, 
after he had uſed all means to ſuppreſs theſe erroneous copies, 
and to puniſh the printers of them, at length cauſed a true 
copy to be publiſhed, a little before his death, in 1629, 4to. 
under this title: Europe Speculum; or a view or ſurvey of 
the ſtate of. religion in the weſtern parts of the world. 
Wherein the Romane religion, and the pregnant policies of 
the church of Rome to ſupport the ſame, are notably diſplayed ;_ 
with ſome other memorable diſcoveries and memorations. 
Never before till now publiſhed according to the author's ori- 
ginal copie. Multum diuque deſideratum. Hagæ Comitis, 
1629.” To tliis edition was a preface, which has been omitted 
in the latter editions; though ſome paſſages of it were printed 
in that of 1637, 4to.. ? ee 5 | IE © 
In May, 1602, he reſigned his prebend, and received the 
honour of knighthood from James I; ' who- afterwards em- 
loyed him in ſeveral affairs of great truſt and importance. 
uller tells us, that he was dextrous in the management of 
ſuch things, conſtant in parliament as the ſpeaker himſelf, and 
eſteemed by all as an excellent patriot. Oppoſing the court 
with vigour in the parliament of 1621, he was committed with 
Mr. Selden to the cuſtody of the ſheriff of London in June that 
year, and detained above a month; which was highly reſented 
by the houſe of commons, as a breach of their privileges; but, 
Sir George Calvert, ſecretary of ſtate, declaring, that neither 
Sandys nor Selden had been impriſoned for any. parliamentary 
matter, -a ſtop was put to the diſpute. Sir Edwin was trea- 
ſurer to the undertakers of the weſtern plantations. He died 
in 1629, and was interred at Northbourne in Kent; where he 
had a ſeat and eſtate, granted him by James I. for ſome ſer- 
vices done at that king's acceſſion to the throne. He bequeath- 
ed 1500 l. to the univerſity of Oxford, for the endowment of 
a metaphyſieal lecture. Heleft five ſons, all of whom, except 
one, adhered to the parliament. during the civil wats: 
There was one Sir Edwin Sandys, who turned into Engliſh 
verſe ++* Sagred\ Hymns, conſiſting of fifty ſelect Pſalms of 
David,“ ſet zo he ſung in fire parts by Robert Taylor, and 
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printed at London, 1615, in 4to; but whether this verfion was 
done by our author, or by another, of both his names, of La- 
timers in Buckinghamſhire, is uncertaie g 
-SANDYS (GeonO E), brother of the preceding, was the 
ſeventh and youngeſt ſon. of Edwin abp. of Vork. This ac- 
compliſhed' gentleman was born at the archiepiſcopal palace 
of Biſnopthorp in 1577. In 1588, he-was ſent to Oxford, 
and matriculated of St. Mary Hall. Wood is of opinion, 
that he afterwards removed to Corpus -Chriſti - college. Hor 
long he reſided in the univerſity, or whether he took a degree, 
does not appear. In Auguſt 1610, remarkable for the mur- 
der of king Henry IV. of France; Mr. Sandys ſet out on his 
travels, and, in the courſe of two years, made an extenſive 
tour, having travelled through ſeveral parts of Europe, aud 
viſited many cities and countries of the Eaſt, as Conſtantinople, 
Greece, Egypt, and the Holy Land; aſter which, taking a 
view of the remote parts of. Italy, he went to Rome and 
Venice, and, being by this time greatly improved, and become 
not only a pettect ſcholar but a- complete gentleman, re- 
turned to his native country, where, after properly digeſting 
the obſervations he had made, he publiſhed, in 1615, an ac- 
count of his travels in folio, the title of the 7th edition of 
which, in 1673, was thus: * Sandys* Travels, containing 
an hiſtory of the original and preſent ſtate of rhe Turkiſh 
empire; their laws, government, policy, military force, courts 
of jaſtice, and commerce. The Mahometan religion and ce- 
remonies. A deſcription of Conſtantinople, the grand ſig- 
nior's ſeraglio, and his manner of living: alſo of Greece, 
with the religion and cuſtoms of the Grecians. Of Egypt; 
the antiquity, hieroglyphics, rites, cuſtoms, diſcipline, and 
religion, of the Egyptians. * A voyage on the river Nilus. 
Of Armenia, Grand Cairo, Rhodes, the Pyramides, Coloſſus: 
the former flouriſhing and preſent ſtate of Alexandria. A de- 
ſcription of the Holy Land, bf the Jews, and ſeveral ſets of 
| Chriſtians living there; of Jeruſalem, Sepulchre of Chriſt, 
Temple of Solomon, and what elſe, either 6f antiquity, or 
worth obſervation. ' Laſtly, Italy deſcribed, and the iflands 
adjoining ; as Cyprus, Crete, Malta, Sicilia, the Eolian iſlands; 
of Rome, Venice, Naples, Syracuſa, Meſena, Atna, Scylla, 
and Charybdis; and other places of note. Illuſtrated with 
fifty maps and figures.” 'Moſt of the figures, eſpecially thoſe 
relating to Jeruſalem and the Holy Land, are copied from the 
*Devotiſſimo Viaggio di Zuallardo, Roma, 1587,” gto.- 
Sandys diſtinguiſhed himſelf alſo as a poet; and his pro- 
ductions in that way were greatly ein] fn the times they 
were written. In 1632, he publiſhed . Ovid's Metamor- 
| Phoſcs, engliſhed, mythologized, and repreſented in = 7 
| | > 
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Oxford,” in foo. Francis Cleyn Was the tivent6r of the 
figures, and Solomon Savary the engraver. He had before 
publiſhed part of this tranſlation; and, in the preface to this 
ſecond edition, he tells us, that he has attempted to'colle& out 
of ſundry authors the philoſophical ſenſe of the“ fables of 
Ovid. To this work, -which'is dedicated to Charles I, is fub- 
joined Ari Eſſay to the tranſlation of the Eneis.“ In 
000700 publiſhed, in 8%, A Paraphraſe on the Pſalms 
0 


* 


id; and upon the Hymns diſperſed throughout the Old 
and New Teſtament;“ re- Printed in 16438; folio, With à title 
ſomewhat varied. In 1540, he ptibliſhed, in 1æme, 2 ages 
drama,; written originally by Grotius, under the title of 
« Chriſtus Patiens; and which Mr. Sandys, in his tranfla- 
tion, has called . Chiriſt's Paſſion,” on which, and“ Ada- 
mus Exvl, and Maſenius, is foundéd Lauder s impudent 
charge of plapiariſm* agaitiſt Milton. This tranſlation was 
re- printed, with cuts, in 1688, 8vo. The ſubje& of it was 
handled before in Greek by Apollinarius biſhop of Hierapolis; 
and after liim by Gregory Nazlanzen;' but; actorditig to 
Sandys, Grotius excelle& all others upon this ſubjeR,” Lang- 
baine tells us, with regard to Sandys“ tranſlation; that * he 
will be allowed an excellent artiſt in it by learned judges; 
and he has followed Horace's advice of avoiditig a ſervile tran- 
Nation, ! nec verbum verbo curabis reddere fiduis interpres 
ſo he comes ſo near the ſenſe of his author, that nothing is 
loſt; no ſpitits evaporate in the decanting of it into Engliſh; 
and, if there be any ſediment, it is left behind.” There are 
but few incidents known concerning our author; All who 
mention him agree in beſtowing on him the character, not 
only of a man of genius, but of ſingular worth and piety. 
For the moſt part of his latter days he lived with Sir Francis 
Wenman, of Caſwell, near Witney in Oxfordſhire, to whom 
his ſiſter was married; probably chuſing thar ſituation in ſome 
meaſure on account of its proximity to Burford, the retire- 
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ment of his intimate acquaintance and valuable friend Lucius 
lord viſcount Falkland, who addreſſed ſome elegant poems to 
him, preſerved in Nichols's “ Select Collection, with ſeveral 
by Mr. Sandys, who died at the houſe of his nephew, Sir 
Francis Wyat, at Bexley in Kent, in'1643; and was interred 
in the chanel of that pariſh-church; without any inſcription ; 


dut in the pariſh- regiſter is this entry: * Georgius Sandys, poet= = 


arum Anglorum ſai ſæculi facile prineeps, ſepultus fuit Martii , 
Stilo Angliæ, ann. Dom. 1643. His memory has alfs been 
handed down by various writers in the following inſcription, 
as one that was due to his merit: Georgius Sandys, poeta- 
rum Anglorum ſui ſæculi princeps.“ And the” high com- 
mendations given of him r above ingenious nobleman 
* 2 are 


„ _SANNAZARIUS, 


are à moſt honourable tribute to, and an immortal record of, 
our author's great worth and abilities. Mr. Dryden pro- 
nounced him the beſt verſiſier of the age; and Mr. Pope de- 
clared, in his notes to the Iliad, that Engliſh poetry owed 
much of its p beauty to his tranſlations. . His account 
pt, and the Holy Land, has fince been am- 

ply confirmed. | 1 by ce ks . | bal 
SANNAZARIUS. (Jaws), an excellent Latin and Ita- 
lian poet, was deſce from an ancient and noble family, 
and born at Naples July 28, 1458. His father dying while 
he was an infant, his mother retired into '2 village; but was 
_ prevailed: on to return for the fake of her ſon, Wo was 
ſure to want thoſe advantages of education there which he 
would have at Naples. Sannazarius acquired a great know- 
ledge of the Greek and Latin tongues early, and was a young 
man of moſt promiſing hopes. There was a kind of private 
academy at Naples, which was managed by John Pontanus : 
there Sannazarius was admitted, and called himſelf Actius 
Sincerus, according to the cuſtom of the place, which was to 
aſſume fictitious names. Poets have uſually imaginary miſ- 
treſſes to inflame their imaginations, and exerciſe their vein 
with : Sannazarius had a real one, a young lady of noble fa- 
mily. But ſhe was very unkind; ſo that his poems abound 
with complaints of her cruelty and hardneſs of heart. In 
order to forget her, he went to France; but his paſhon ſoon 
brought him back to Naples, where he found the object of it 
departed ; and then his heart vented itſelf in ſtrains of lamen- 
tation. His extraordinary talent in this way introduced him 
at the court of Ferdinand, king of Naples; and endeared him 
to his ſon Frederic, who was a lover of poetry. Frederic 
had him in the palace, and made him his cortfident ; ſo that 
Sannazarius could not help promiſing himſelf great things, 
when Frederic ſhould mount the throne. He was, as it uſu- 
ally happens, diſappointed ; for, Frederic contented himſelf 
with ſettling on him a penſion, and giving him a houſe called 
Mergolino, moſt agreeably fituated, and with a charming 
proſpect. Sannazarius was very diſcontented at firſt; but, 
jar 7 yg himſelf by degrees to his new. habitation, he deter- 
mined to ſpend his life there in contemplation and tranquillity. 
Juſt when he was putting this ſcheme in execution, Frederic 
was deprived of his kingdom of Naples; and choſe France 
for his retreat, where Lewis XII. gave him the duchy of 
Anjou. Sannazarius thought himſelf obliged. to accompany 
his prince and patron ; and, not content with this, ſold cer- 
tain eſtates which he had for a ſupply of money. Aſter the 
death of Frederic, in 1004, he returned to Naples; and de- 
voted himſelf wholly to poetry and his pleaſures, in which laſt 
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he was always indulgent to himſelf. He died at Naples in 
1520. He was never married, yet had a ſon, whoſe death is 
„ e 0 2501 a a ent Sue, 
All his Latin poems were firſt printed at Venice in 15371, 
12mo. They have been often're-printed ; but the beſt edi- 
tion is that of Amſterdam 1727, in vo, with the notes df 
the learned Janus' Broukhuſius and others. The principal 
work in this oollection, which confiſts of eclogues, elegies, 
and epigrams, is the De partu Virginis libri tres. His 
reputation is chiefly built upon this poem, which has been 
allowed by Julius Scaliger, Eraſmus, and others, to have in 
it all thoſe qualities that go to the forming of a finiſhed piece; 
all that invention, judgement, elegance, and fine turn of ſen. 
timent, which is ſo much admired in the great' maſters of an- 
tiquity. The ſtrange mixture, however, of Paganiſm. with 
Chriſtianity, that runs, through the whole, has given unver- 
ſal offence; and indeed one can hardly help thinking, at firſt 
fight, that he eſteemed the two religions at an equal rate, and 
meant to ſet them on a level. He meant nothing leſs: he 
was certainly a Chriſtian, if making verſes perpetually on the 
Virgin Mary, and founding a convent, as he did, can make 
a good Chriſtian: he was only influenced by the ſame ſpirit 
which influenced Bembus and others his coatemporaries, 
who adored the remains of the ancient Heathens ſo extra- 
vagantly, that they were borrowing their language and my- 
thology upon all occaſions, and applying them moſt impro- 
perly to things merely modern. Sannazarius is faid to have 
ſpent twenty years, more or leſs, in perfeCting this poem. 
There are two Italian pieces of his, Arcadia” and 
„ Rime;” the former, a compoſition in profe and verſe; the 
latter, a They have been often printed, un 
SANSON (NicoLas), a celebrated French geographer, 
was born at Abbeville in Picardy, Dec. ta, 1600. After he 
had finiſhed his juvenile ſtudies, he betook himſelf to mer- 
chandiſe; but, ſoftainin confiderable- loſſes, quitted: that call- 
ing, and applied himſelf to ee, ich he had na- 
turally a turn. At ninetsen, he had drawn a map of Ancient 
Gaul; but did not publiſh it till 1627, left, as we are told, it 
ſhould not, on account of his youth, be thought his own; 
for his father was à geographer, and had publiſhed ſevera} - 
maps. The excellent” turn and genius for geographical diſs 
quiſitions, which this map of Gaul een it a 
very favourable reception from the public; and encabraged 
the author to proceed in this kind of work. He did ſo; 
and was ſo indefatigable in his labours, that he made almoſt 
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cauſed an hundred othodical tables to be graven concerning 
the divifons of the dominions of Chriſtian princes, 1 He alſo 
wrote ſeveral things to explain and illoſtrate his maps: as, 
„Remarks upon the Ancient Gauls:;!!. reatiſes of the 
Four parts of the World: TWO Tables of the Cities and 
Places, which occur in the Maps of the Rhine and Italy ;'? 
„A Deſcription of che Roman Empire, of France, Spain, 
Italy, Germaity, and the Britiſh Iſles, together with the an- 
cient Itineraries; all which are very commodious for under - 
ſtanding the maps, which the 2 are intended to accompany. 
He wrote an aceount of the Antiquity of Abbe ville, which 
engaged bim in a conteſt with ſeveral lparned men] with 
father Labbe, the Jeſuit, i in particular. He made alig a ** Sa. 
cred Geogtaphy, divided into two tables; and 4 Ggogra- 
phical Index f the Holy Land.“ He, was preparing other 
works, and had collefted. a great deal of matter, with a view, 
of making an Atlas of bis own maps; but his watching and 
great pains brought upon him an illneſs, of which, after by: 
guiſhing for near Wo years, he died at Paris in'1667, 
had received particular marks of eſteem and kindneſs. = 
the cardinals Richelieu and Mazarin; and was geographer 
and engineer to the king, He left two ſons, who inherited his 
geographical merit. Voltaire calls him “ the Father of geo- 
graphy before William de l'Iſle.“ Hig Atlas 8s panned? in 
2 vols, folio, at Paris, in 2693. 

SANTE UL. (Jonx BarTIOar — was an excellent La- 

tin poet, and born at Paris in 160! His education, was com- 
pleted in the college of Louis tue Great; after which, he ap- 
pied himſelf wholly to the ſtudy of poetry. Paris was full 
of his labours of this kind, which adorned public fountains, 
monuments of art, and various edifices., He alſo Fompoled 
bymns for the -Breviary of Paris, which procured) bim the 
favour and patronage of all the great add leamed- men of his 
time. Louis XIV. gave him à penſion, which he enjoyed 
till the time of bis death, which happened at Dijon :1 in 1697. 
Beſides the hymns above-mentioned; $anteul wrote ſome 
charming Latin poetry. Hig charaQer has been piQured with 
gfear ſpirit by Bruyere. ,-- 

SANCTORIUUS,- profeſſor of — in che gniyerſity of 
Padua, wag born in 1561, He was a man of great paris, but 
very fanciſul, and remarkable for making ſome whimſical ex- 
periments upon himſelf for aſcertaining how much of the ali- 
wentary particles received into the body, were evacuated by 
tranſpiration through the pores of the Ein. Upon this ſub- 
| de publiſhed a tract, called ge Medicina Statica Apho · 
5 Ala, ” -whiclh has ſince been re Wü notes, by 
Liſter and Baglivi. A wrote 2 Methodus 5 — 

orum 


uro. ay. 


dorum erforum.qui-in. arte medica contingunt.“ He Was an 
ingenious and eſtimable man, and highly beloved by his coun- 
trymen. He died at Venice in 1636; and the college of Phyr 
_ at Venice pronounce every year an oration in his 
ranes ee - a5 4; aha kom. 6 a. 3g: > 
J SAPPHO, a famous paeteſs of antiquity, whe for her ex- 
cellence in her art has been called The Tenth Muſe,” was 
born at Mitylene in the iſle of Leſbos, about anno ante C.. 
610. She was contemporary, with Steſichorus and Alczus, 
which laſt was her country man, and as ſome think her ſuitor. 
They, who ſuppoſe this, depend chiefly upon the authority of 
Ariſtotle, who, in his “ Rhetoric, cites a declaration of 
Alcæus, and an anſwer of Sappho: the import of boch. which 
is this. Alcæus declares, he has ſomething to ſay, but 
that modeſty forbids him: Sappho replies, that, if his re- 
queſt was honourable, ſhaine would not have appeared. in his 
face, nor could he be ar a lofs to make a Taldohabl⸗ propo- 
ſition.“ It has been thought too, that Anacreon was one of 
her lovers, and his editor Barnes has taken ſome pains to 
prove it: but chronology will not admit this; ſince, upon en- 
uiry, it will be found, that Sapplio was probably dead before 
nacreon was born. All this lady's verſes ran upon love, 
which made Plutarch, in his treatiſe on that ſubject, compare 
her to Cacus the ſon of Vulcan; of whom it is written, that 
* he caſt out of his mouth fire and flame.” Of the nume- 
rous poems ſhe wrote, there is nothing remaining but ſome 
ſmall fragments, which the ancient ſcholiaſts have cited; 2 
hymn to Venus, preſerved by Dionyfius of Halicarnaſſus, as 
an example of a perfection he had a mind to characteriſe; 
and an ode ta one of her miſtreſſes; which laſt piece confirms 
a tradition delivered down from antiquity, that her amorous 
paſſion extended even to perſons of her own ſex, and that ſhe 
was willing to baye her miſtrelles as well as her gallants. 
Mrs. Le Fevre, afterwatds Madam Dacier, indeed has endea- 
_ voured, for the honour of Sappho, to render the fact uncer- 
tain, and would repreſent this ode as written in the ſtyle of 
T 
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one friend to another. But it ſavours entirely of Iove, and 
not the leaſt 'of friendſhip ; otherwiſe, ſo great a judge as 
Longinus, for it is to him we owe the preſervation of it, 
would never have faid, that Sappho, „ having obſerved the 
anxieties and tortures inſeparable 10 jealous love, has collected 


and diſplayed them in the fineſt manner imaginable,” Beſides, 
Strabo and Atheneus tell us, that the name of the fair ane, 
to whom it is addreſſed, was Dorica ; and that ſhe was loved 
by Charaxus, who was Sappho's brother. Let us then ſup- 
poſe that this Dorica, Sappho's infamous paramour, received 
the addreſſes of Charaxus, and'adinits him into her company 
NY | FA 
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at à lover. The 2007 werbe e enters; 


and, e n r- ben be omotion in the 
following fring, ; 4 ahmt ann 


* Bleſ as th? bi Gods is he, . 

The youth who fondly fits by hon R Kn. 

%% And hears and ſees thee, all the while,, 
6 EY ſpeak 8 ſweetly ſraile. #16 


| I. 
de Twas this depriv'd my foul of we, 
* And rais d ſueh tumnits in my breaſt 4 
For, while I gaz'd, in tranſport toſt, 
% My breath was gone, my voice was loi? 
&« My boſom glow'd ; the ſubtle lame wy | 
40 Ran quick through all my vital frame: 
\, *© O'er my dim eyes a darkneſs hung: 
W My ears with hollow murmurs e 
IV. alas 
$c In dewy damps my limbs were chülbd: 4} 
** My bloud with gentle horrors thrill'd ; 
My feeble pulſe forgot to play: 
«1 IG ſunk, and We __ Fc 


-PmLLNs, 
| People were ſo perfunded anciently of Sapotio s Having loved 
women as men do, that Ovid introduces her, without any 
difficulty, making a ſacrifice to Phaon of ber female para- 
mours: from which we learn, that Sappho's s love for her 
own ſex did not keep her from loving ours. She fell deſpe- 
rately i in love with Phaon, and did all fhe could to win him; 
but in vain: upon which ſhe threw herſelf headlong from a 
rock, and died. It is ſaid, that ſhe could not forbear follow- 
ing Phaon into Sicily, whither be retired that he might not 
ſee her; and that, during her ſtay in that Iſland, ſhe probably 
compoſed the Hymn to Venus,” ſtill extant, in which the 
begs ſo. ardently the aſſiſtance of that goddeſs, Her prayers, 
however, proved ineffectual: Phaon was cruel to the laſt: de- 
pt Tus Unfortunate Sappho was forced to take the dtead- 
Ful leap; ſhe went to the mop ns Leucas, and threw her- 
ſelf into the ſea. The cruelty of Phaon will not ſurprize us 
fo much, if we reflect that ſhe was a widow (for the had 
been martied to a rich man in the ifle of Andros, by whom 
ſhe had a daughter named Cleis) ; that ; Fs Had had PET been 
handſome ; that ſhe had obſerved no meaſure in paſhon to 
Turk ſexes and that Phaon 12 long known all h hy "eharons 


ory 
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For, conſider what ſhe herſelf writes to him by the-4 
Ovid: e © $4 Yo RET $4 Sat; x 


In all I pleased, but moſt in what was beſt. 
% And the laſt joy was dearer than the reſt, '' 
% Then with each word, each glanee, each motion, fir d, 
4 You ſtill enjoy d, and yet you ſtill defired: © 
„Tul all diffolving in the trance we lay, 
„ And in tumultuous raptures died away.“ 


i 


| Pore, || 
The ſame Ovid makes her confeſs herſelf not handſome 2 


« To me what nature has in charms deny'd, _ 
« Ts well by wit's more laſting charms ſupply c. 
% Though ſhort by ſtature, yet my name extends 
&« To Heaven itſelf, and earth's remoteſt ends. 
& Brown as I am, an Ethiopian dame 3 
1 Inſpir d young Perſeus with a gen'rous flame.“ 
She was indeed a very great wit, and for that alone deſerves to 
be remembered. The Mitylenians had her worth in ſuch 
high eſteem, and were ſo. ſenſible of the glory they received 
from her being born among them, that they paid her ſovercign 
honours after her death, and ſtamped their money with her 
image. The Romans afterwards erected a noble ſtatue of 
orphyry to her; and, in ſhort, ancients as well as moderns 
fans done honour to her memory. Voſſius ſays, that none 
of the Greek / poets excelled Sappho for ſweetneſs of verſe ; 
and that ſhe. made Archilochus the model of her ſtyle, but at 
the ſame time took care to ſoften the ſeverity of his expreſſion. 
It muſt be granted, ſays: Rapin, from what is left us of Sap» 
pho, that Longinus had great reaſon to extol the admirable 
genius of this woman; for there is in what remains of her 
ſomething delicate, harmonious, and impaſſioned to the laſt 
degree. Catullus endeavoured. to imitate Sappho, but fell in- 
finitely ſhort of her; and ſo have all others, who have written 
upon love. F 
The two above-mentioned poems, with her fragments, have 
been printed inter novem fœminarum Græcarum carmina. 
Grece, cura Fulvii Urfini. apud Plantin. 1598, 8vo. and Gr. 
& Lat. Notis Var. & Chr. Wolfi. e 8 
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SARASIN (Joan FaAxcis), a French author, who, 
ſays Voltaire, has written agreeably in verſe and proſe, was 
born at Hermanville, in the neighbourhood of Caen, about 
1604. It is ſaid, in the Segraiſiana,” but we know not 
on what foundation, that Mr. Fauconnier of Caen, a "hat 
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furer of France, having an amour with a beloved damſel, 
who was not of rank ſufficient for his wife, upon finding her 
with child, married her; and that Saraſin was the product of 
this ante-nuptial congreſs. Be this as it will, he began his 
ſtudies at Caen, and afterwards went to Paris, where he be - 
came eminent for wit and polite literature, though he was 
very defective in every thing that could be called learning. In 
the next place, he made the tour of Germany; and, upon 
his retutn to France, was appointed a kind of . — to the 
prince of Conti. He was a man of a lively imagination and 
moſt ready wit; which he was conſtantly giving proof of 
upon ſome occaſion or other. Perrault relates a very pleaſant 
thing, which happened when he was attending the prince of 
Conti, who delighted in progrefſes, and was then harangued 
in form at every place he paſſed through. Once, when the 
magiſtracy of a certain town came forth to addreſs him, the 
orator unfortunately forgot his leſſon, and made à full ſtop at 
the end of the ſecond period. Saraſin jumped out at the 
other ſide of the coach; and. getting inſtantly round it cloſe 
by the orator, went on with the ſpeech in the ſtyle it had 
been begun, filled it with ridiculous panegyric, yet delivered it 
with ſuch ſolemnity, that the prince could not retrain from 
laughter. But the beſt of it was, that the magiſttacy not 
only thanked Saraſin for helping them out at ſuch a deſperate 
plunge, but made him the fame preſent as was made to the 
prince. Saraſin married a rich woman, but old, ugly, and 
ill-natuted; ſo that the little happineſs he found in this ſtate 
made him often aſk, * Whether the bleſſed ſecret would 
never be found out, of propagating the human ſpecies with- 
out a woman? Saraſin drew in the prince of Conti, as is ſaid, 
to marry the niece of Mazarin, and for the good office re- 
ceived a great ſum. The cardinal, however, after the con- 
ſummation of the marriage, made a jeſt of 'Sarafin :''and, the 
bargain coming to the ears of the prince, who was ſufficiently 
diſguſted with his conſort, Saraſin was turned out of doors, 
witch all the marks of ignominy, as a villain who had fold 
himſelf to the. cardinal. This treatment is ſuppoſed” to have 
occaſioned. his death, which happened in 1654. Peliſſon, 
_ paſſing through the town where Saraſin died, went to the 
rave of his old acquaintance, ſhed ſome tears,” had a maſs 
Paid over him, and founded an anniverſary, though he him- 
ſelf was at that time a Proteſtant, 
He publiſhed a very few works in his life-time: nothing, 
except © Diſcours de la Tragedie; L' Hiſtoire du Siege de 
Dunkerque,” in 1649; and La Pompe funebre de b bi- 
ture,“ in che Miſcellanea” of Menage, to 'whom' it is ad- 
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r At his death, he ordered all bis writings to = 
Xx given into the hands of Menage, tq.be diſpoſed of as that i 
gentleman ſhould think proper; and Menage publiſhed à 40 
volume of them at Paris in 1680. with a portrait of the au- 
thor engraßen hy Nanteuil, and ,a diſcourſe of Peliſſon upon 
his merits, prefi: ed... They conſiſt of poetry and proſe + Ul 
are full of wit, politengſs,. .caſe, elegange,. invention, 
every thing that can make an author agreeable; and, accord- 
i all kinds of readers havg found much entertainment in 
em. 255 the 


Beſides this colle gion in ato, two more volumes in 2200 
were publithed at Paris in 1675, under the title of Nou- 
yelles Oeuvres de Mr, Saraſin; of Which Mr. de la Mon- 
noye has given the following hiſtory. Menage, having cauſed 
to be printed ſuch works of Saraſin as he thought would do 
honour to their author, ſuppreſſed the reſt, either as unfiniſhed 
pieces, or as the productions of his juvenile years,. But Me- 
mge's amgovenfis, haying taken a copy; of them without the 
— ns of his maſter, pt a bookſeller have them -for a 
very ſmall ſum ; who, conſulting Deſpreaux about them, and 
finding them not unworthy of Sarafin, digeſted and printed - 
them. Monnoye calls them. fragments inſtead of works, be- 
cauſe they are unfiniſhed; and pieces of poems rather, than 
poems. The firſt volume begins with an Apologie de la 
Morale d' Epicure,“ a compoſition in, proſe, of 178 pages, 
in which,” ſays Monnoye,, there are many fine pailages ; 
and he obſeryes it to have been no bad compliment to this 
piece, that it was attributed, though falſely, to St. Evremond.“ 

The N part of the firit and all the ſecond volume 
conſiſt of litile paems and fragments of pom. 
SARDANAPALUS, a famous Aſſyrian king, who ex- 
ceeded. all his predegeſſors for luxury, effeminaey, and 
idleneſs; he ſhut. himſelf up among bis concubines, and 
abandoned. himſelf to the moſt ſhameful and criminal plea» 
ſures, 'whereby he became contemptible to his. generals, 
who conſpired. to dethrone him. The chiefs were Abaces, 

overnor of Media; Beleſis, governor of Babylon ; and 
Tiglathphalaſar, or Ninus the younger, governor of Ni- 
neveh.. Alarmed at this revolt, he took the field with what 
forces he could gather; and, being defeated, he ſhut himſelf up 
in the city of Nineveh, which they then beſieged, and com- 
forted himſelf with an old prediction, that, that city would 
never be taken till the river became its enemy. He thougbt 
this impaſſible, and ſo lived. ſecure, till the Tygris, over- 
| flowing its banks, made a breach in the wall. Deſpairing 
then to eſcape, he erected a wooden pile, on which he 
Mage, his wives, faves, apd all is troafurs. And thus this 
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'vaſt empire was divided into three, Babylon, Nineveh, and 
Media. This happened about 170 before Chriſt. According 
to ſome, he is the Phul mentioned in the Old Teſtament. 
T he curious reader will find, in the Obſervationes Halenſes,” 
a very learned diflertation, intituled, Apologia Sardatapali,“ 
which throws great light upon this antient character. 
+ *SARJEANT (Joux), a ſecular prieſt; (his real name was 
SMT U,) born in Lincolnſhire about 1621, and admitted of 
St. John's college in Cambridge in 1637, by the maſters and 
ſeniors of which he was recommended to be ſecretary to Dr. 
Thomas Morton, biſhop of Durham; in which employ- 
ment he continued till, falling into doubts about his religion, 
he went over to the Engliſh college of ſecular” prieſts at Liſ- 
bon in 1642; and, after ſtudying there ſome time, he returned 
to England in 1654, and was elected ſecretary of the ſecular 
clergy, and employed in propagating his religion, and writing 
books in defence of it, particularly againſt Dr. Hammond, 
Dr. Bramhall, Dr. Thomas Pierce, Dr. Tillotſon, &c. © He 
wrote Sure Footing in Chriſtianity ; or Rational Diſcourſes 
on the Rule of Faith,” BVO, 1664, &c. His death uncer- 
_ SARISBURY (Joux of), in Latin Sariſburienſis, an En- 
gliſhman, very famous in his day, was born at Rocheſter 
about 1110, and went into France at the age of fixteen, He 
had afterwards a commiſſion from the king his maſter, to re- 
nde at the court of pope Eugenius, in order to manage the 
affairs of England. IIl offices were attempted to be done him 
with that pope: he was charged with ſeveral falſities; but at 
Jaſt the truth was diſcovered, and he was retained by Eugenius 
with all the favours he had deſerved; He was ſtill möre eſ- 
teemed by the ſucceſſor of that pope ; and, being recalled to 
„England, received high marks of favour from Thomas Becket, 
then high chancellor of the kingdom. The chancellor at that 
time governed his maſter Henry II; and, as he wanted affiſ. 
tance ini ſo weighty a charge, he uſed the advice of John of 
Saliſbury, eſpecially in the education of the king's eldeſt ſon, 
and of ſeveral Engliſh noblemen, whom he had undertaken ta 
nſtruct in good-manners and learning. Becket deſired him 
alſo to take care of his houſe, while he went with the king to 
Guienne. Upon his return from that voyage, he was made 
archbiſhop of Canterbury ; mg left the court, to perform the 
duties of his ſee. John of Saliſbury attended him, and was 
afterwards his faithful companion, when that turbulent prelate 
was obliged to retite to France, and when at the end of ſeven 
er he was recalled to England. When Becket was killed 
n his own cathedral, John of Saliſpury was with him, and 
endeavoured to ward off the blow whick one of the —_— 
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Amel at bis maſter's head... He-reovived it upon bis am; and 


the wound was ſo great, that the ſurgeons at «the end of 'n 
year deſpaired of a eure; and ſome pretend that it as cured 
at laſt by a miracle of Thomas Becket. He retired into France, 
and aſterwards, in 1179; was made er of Cee which 
prometianche did not long ſur vive. e 
He was a moſt ingenious, polite, and learned, man- W 
appears from a Latin treatiſe, intituled, -Policraticon, five de 
nugis Curiaſium, & veſtigiis Philoſophorum; which, Du 
Pin ſays, is compoſed in a plain conciſe ſtyle, and is an ex- 
cellent treatiſe upon the employments, occupations, duties, 
virtues, and vices, of great men, eſpecially princes and great 
lords 3 and contains an infinite number of —— — . 
ſentences, ſine — from authors, examples,  apol 
pieces of hiſtory, and common- places. L.ipſius obſer 
alſo, that “ it is a cento, in which we meet — many —.— 
of purple, and fragments of a better age. It came out at 
Paris in 1513, and at Leyden in 1505, vo; and a French 
tranſlation of it, intitle Les Vanitez de la Cour, 
at Paris, 1640, in 4to, with a life of the author prefixed. - 
„Letters“, alſo a2 Liſe of Thomas Becket,” and 2 
« Treatiſe upon logie and philoſophy, all written by John of 
Saliſbury, have been printed. It appears from his Letters, 
fays Du Pin, that he ſometimes cenſures the conduct of Becket, 
though he was addicted to his intereſt ; and that, while he was 
devoting his feryices to ihe court of Rome, hie often diſap- 
proves what was done there, and even condemns on certain 
occaſions the vices of the cardinals. This ſhews him to have 
had candour and virtue, as well as wit, politeneſs, and learn- 
ing ; he was on the whole an engracedinary and raluable man. 
SARFI (Faux). See RAI. 
SARTO (Ann -DE1),. a famous Italian pd; V 
the ſon of a tailor, whence he bad the name of Sarto; and 
was born at F — in 1471. He was put an apprentice to 
a goldſmich, with whom he lived: ſome time; but minded de- 
ſigning more than bis own trade. From the goldſmith he 
was removed to john Baſile, an ordinary painter, who taught 
him in form the rudiments of his art; 2 afterwards to Peter 
Coſimo, who was exceedingly taken wich his genius. While 
he was with Coſimo, he ſpent his leiſure in deſigning in/ tlie 
great hall, called La Sala del Papa, where were the cartoons f 
Michael Angelo and Leonardo da Vinci; and by theſe means 
arrived at a maſtery in bis art. He thought his own maſter, 
too flow in the execution of his works, as indeed he was 


grown! very old fer Which reaſon he left him, and joined 


himſelf to Francis Bigio. They lived t 
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monaſteries. Sarto drew 'madonas in abundince; und, in 
Mort, the profit ariſing from his labours would have ſup- 
2 him very plentifully, had he not fallen fooliſhly in 
ove with a young woman; who yet was then married to ano- 
ther man, but who, upon the death of her huſband, became 
Sarto's wife. From that time forward he was very uneaſy 
both in his fortune and temper; for, beſides the incumbrance 
of à married life, he was often diſturbed with 8 ws 
In the mean time, his fame and his works were not con- 
fined to his own country: they both were ſpread into different 
parts of Europe; and, ſome of his pieces falling under the 
notice of Francis I, that monarch was ſo pleaſed with them, 
that he invited Sarto into France. Sarto went; and no 
ſooner arrived at court, but hs experienced that prince's libe- 
rality before he began to work. He did many things there 
for the king and the nobility ; but, when he was worki 
one day upon a St. Jerome for the queen-mother, he recei 
letters from his wife at Florence, which made him reſolve to 
return thither« He pretended domeſtic affairs, yet promiſed 
the king not only to return, but alſo to bring with bim a 
ood collect ĩon of pictures and ſculptures. In this; however, 
was overruled: by his wife and relations; and, never re- 
turning, gave "Francis, who had truſted him with à confi-. 
derable ſum of money, ſo ill an opinion of Florentine pain- 
ters, that he would not look favourably on them for ſome 
years after. By this ſad ſtep, Sarto fell from a very flouriſhing 
to a very mean condition. He gave himſelf up wholly to plea- 
ſure, and became at length very poor. He was naturally mild, 
timorous, and poor-ſpirited, and thereſore ſet but very little value 
upon his own performarices: yet the Florentines had ſo great 
an eſteem for his works, that, during the fury of the popular 
factions among them, they preſerved” his pieces from the flames. 
He was certainly an excellent artiſt, in whom nature and art 
concurred to ſhew what painting can do, either in deſign, co- 
 houring, or invention: but his pictures generally wanted 
boldneſs, ſtrength, and life, as well as their painter. ' Sarto 
died of the p ague in 1620, when only 42. Vaſari,”in his 
Lives of the Painters, relates à ſtory of him, which ſhews 
what an excellent hand he had at copying. Frederic II, duke 
of Mantua, ſeeing at Florence a picture of Leo X, done by 
Raphael, begged it of Clement VII, who ordered Octavian 
of Medicis to deliver it to the duke. Octavian, being a lover 
of the fine arts, and troubled to loſe from Florence ſuch a 
curiofity, made uſe of the following artifice. © He got Sarto 
to copy it, and ſent the copy to the duke, who was highly 
pleated with it; and ſo far from diſcovering the cheat, that 
even julio Romano, who had been Raphael's ſcholar, and had 
t enen x 19 eee drawn 
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{cript on which his modeſty fer a trifling value, but which-it' | 

{cerned proper to beſtow" upon the world even without his : 

conſent. 4.5 901 $5 = * Mn 4 = G $i g N 4 
The myſtery concerning the publication of this noble work 

has never been thoroughly cleared up; and various falſities 
concerning it have been reported by authors of conſiderable 
reputation. It has even been ſaid that James I. had ſome 
ſhare in che compoſition of the book. If he had, it was pro- | 
bably in forming the name Pietro Soare Polano, which is an I 
anagram on Poalo Sarpi Veneſiano, and the only part of the 

book which bears any relation to the ſtyle and taſte of that 

monarch. Father Paul was ſoon ſuppoſed to be the real 

author of the work. The prince de Condé, on a viſit to his 

cloĩſter, expreſſly aſked him if it were ſo? to which he mo- 

deſtly replied,” that © at Rome it was well known who had 

written it.“ He enjoyed not many years the reputation of this 

maſterly production; in 1623, a fever occaſioned his death, 

which was even more exemplary and ſublime than his life 

itſelf. He prepared himſelf for his approaching diſſolution 

with the moſt devout compoſure; and, as the liberty of his 

country was the darling object of his exalted mind, he prayed 

for its { preſervation with his laſt breath in the two celebrated 

words, Efto Perpetua. e 
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And while the ſhadows on his eye-lids hung 
Be it immortal! trembled on his tongue, | | 
 SARTO-(Anpata DEL); a famous Italian painter, was 
the ſon of a tailor, whence he had the name of Sarto; and 
was barn at Florence in 1471. He was put an apprentice to 
a goldſmith, with whom he lived ſome time; but minded de- 
ſigning more than his own trade. From the goldimith he 
was removed to John Baſile, an ordinary painter, who 1 
him in form the rudiments of his art; and aſterwards to Pe- 
ter Coſimo, who. was exccedigly taken with his genius. | 
While he was with Cofumo, he ſpent all the hours, which : 
others gave to their amuſements, in defigning in the great 
hall, called La Sala del Papa pings were the cartoons of 
Michael Ang anden Vinci; and by theſe means 
arrived at a maſtery in his art. He thought his on maſter 
too flow in the execgtion' of his works, as indeed he was. 
grown very old; for Which reaſon he left him, and joined 
himſelf to Francis Bigio. They lived together, and painted 
a great number of things, at Florence and about it, for the, 
monaſteries. Sarto drew madonas in abundance; and in 
ſmhort, the profit ariſing from bis lahours would have ſup- 
. him very plentifully, had he not fallen fooliſhly in - 
ove with a young woman; wo yet was then married to _ 
115 | b ©. 3" "CEE 
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Sarto's wife. From that time forward he was very uneaſy 
both in his fortune and temper; for, beſides the incumbrance 
of a married life, he was often diſturbed with jealouſy, and 
In the mean time, his fame and his works were not con- 
fined to liis own country: they both were. ſpread into different 
parts of Europe; and, ſome. of his pieces falling under the 
notice of Francis I. that monarch was ſo pleaſed with them, 
that he invited Sarto into France. Sarto; went; and no 
ſooner arrived at court, but he experienced that prince's libe- 
rality before he began to work. He did many things there 
for the king and the nobility; but, when he was work ing 
one day upon a St. Jerome for the queen- mother, he received 
letters from his wife at Florence, which made him reſolve to 
return thither. He pretended domeſtic affairs, yet promiſed 
the king not only ta return, but alſo. to bring with him a 
good collection of pictures and ſculptures... In this, however, 
he was overruled by his wife and relations; and, never re- 
tyrning, gave Francis, who had truſted him with a conſs. 
ble ſum of money, ſo ill an opinion of Florentine pain- 
ters, that, he would not look favourably on them for ſome 
By this ſad ſtep, Sarto fell from a very flouriſhing to a 
very mean condition. He gave himſelf up wholly to plea- 
ſure, ſpent the king's money and his own, and became at 
length very poor. The truth is, he was naturally mild, 
timorous, poor-ſpirited, and therefore ſet but very little value 
upon his own performances: yet the Florentines had ſo great 
an eſteem for his works, that, during the fury of the popular 
ſactions among them, they preſerved his pieces from the 
flames, when they ſpared neither churches nor any thing elſe. 
He was certainly an excellent artiſt, -in whom nature and art 
concurred to ſhew what painting can do, either in deſign, co- 
louring, or invention: but his pictures generally wanted 
boldneſs, ſtrength, and life, as well as their painter. Sarto 
died of the 5 in 1520, when only 42. Vaſari, in his 
« Lives of the Painters,” relates a ſtory of him, which ſhews 
what an excellent hand he had at copying. Frederic II, duke 
of Mantua, ſeeing at Florence a picture of Leo X, done by 
Raphael, begged it of Clement VII, who ordered Octavian 
of Medicis to deliver it to the duke. Octavian, being à lover 
of the fine arts, and troubled to loſe from Florence ſuch 2 
curioſity, made uſe of the following artifice. He got-Sarto 
to copy it, and ſent the copy to the duke, who was highly 
pleaſed with it; and ſo far from diſcovering the cheat, that 
even Julio Romano, who had been Raphael's ſcholai, andchad 
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; drawn the drapery of that piece under kim; took the copy for the : ; 


original. What, ſaid he to Vaſari ſome. years after, . fHon't 
1 Truck with my own hand 2 Bur Vaſari 


lim farther, ſhewed him his private mark. Sarto had many | 
N / profhins;; as! Salvian, 
ne e r 
SATURN IN s or Sa TURNILLüs, the name of a. 
heretic of the ſecond century, who was born at Antioch, and, 
with Bafilides, was a diſciple of Menander. He began to 
broach his errors under the emperors Trajan and Adrian, in 
ſeveral parts of Syria, hut particularly at Antioch, where he 
had many followers. Some account of his incoherent and 
lunatic doctrine may be found in Flury and Echard; to which, 
and to . Furner's Heretical Hiſtary,”: the reader is referred: 
His hereſy did not laſt long; though, a few of his ſe& were. 
Kill remaining in the time of St. Epiphanius. Juſtin, in his 
Dialogue againſt Tryphon,”. alſo makes mention of them. 
_ SAVAGE (RIc HARD), an eminent inſtance of the uſe - 
leſſneſs and infignificancy of knowledge, wit, and genius, wich- 
out prudence and a proper regard to the common maxims of 
life, was born in 1698. He was the ſon of Anne eounteſs of 
Macclesfield, by the earl of Rivers. He might have been 
conſidered as the lawful ifſue of the earl of Macclesfield ; but 
his mother, in order to procure a ſeparation from her huſband,” 
made a public. conf of adultery. in this inſtance. - As: 
ſoon as this ſpurious offspring was brought to light, the 
countels treated him with. every kind of unnatural cruelty, 
She committed him to the care of a poor woman, to educate. 
28 her. own. She prevented the earl of Rivers from making 
him à bequeſt in his will of 60001. by declaring him dead. 
She endeavoured to ſend him ſecretly to the American plan- 
tations ; and, at laſt, to bury him in poverty and obſcurity 
for ever, ſhe placed him as an apprentice to a ſhoemaker in 
Holborn. About this time his nurſe died; and in ſearching. 
her effects, which he imagined to be his right, he found ſome - 
letters which informed him of his birth, and the reaſons for 
which, it was concealed. He now left his low occupation, 
and tried 72 method to awaken the tenderneſs, and attract 
the regard, of his mother; but all his aſſiduity was without 
effect ; for he could neither ſoften her heart, nor open her 
hand, and he was reduced to the miſeries of want. By the. 
care of the lady Maſon, mother to the counteſs, he had been 
placed at the grammar-ſchool at St. Albans, whete he had 
acquired all the learning which his fituation allowed; and 

neceſſity now obliged him to become an author. | 
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The firſt effort ef his uncultivatec genius was 4 poem 
* Hoadley, biſhop of Bangor; of Which the author was 
erwards aſhamed. He then attempted to write for the 
ſtage, but with little fucceſs: yet this attempt was attended 
with ſome advantage, as it introduced him to the acquain- 
tance of Sir Richard Steele and Mr. Wilks. Whilſt he was 
in dependence on theſe gentlemen, he was an aſſidubus fre- 
quenter of the theatres, and never abſent from a play in feverat 
ears. In 1723, he brought a tragedy on the ſtage, in which 
imſelf performed a part, the ſubject of which was Sir 
Thomas Overbury.” If we conſider the circumſtances under 
which it was written, it will afford at once an uncommon 
roof of ſtrength of genius, and an evenneſs of mind not to 
ruffled. Whilſt he was employed upon this work, he was 
without a lodging, and often without food ; nor had he 
other conveniences for ſtudy than the fields or the ſtreet; 
and, and when he had formed a ſpeech, he would ſtep into a 
| ſhop, and beg the uſe of pen, ink, and paper. The profits 
of this play amounted to about 2001. ; and it procured him 
the notice and eſteem of many perſons of diftin&ion,. ſome 
rays of genius glimmering through all the clouds of poverty 
and oppreſſion. But, when the world was beginning to be- 
hold him with a more favourable eye, a misfortune befel him, 
by which not only his reputation, but his life,” was in danger. 
In a night-ramble he fell into a coffee-houſe of ill-fame, near 
Charing-Crofs; when a quarrel happened, and one Mr. Sin- 
Clair was killed in the fray. Savage, with his companion, Was 
taken into cuſtody, tried for murder, and capitally convicted of 
the offence. His mother was ſo mhuman, at this critical 
juncture, as to uſe all means to prejudice the queen againſt 
| him, and to intercept all the hopes he had of life from the 
royal mercy: but at laſt the counteſs of Hertford, out of 
compaſſion, laid a true account of the extraordinary ſtory and 
8 of poor Savage before her majeſty ; and obtained 
his on » 1 b ' . 


te how recovered his liberty, but had no means of ſub- 
fiſtence; and a lucky thought ſtruck him, that he might com- 
| his mother to do ſ ing for him, and extort that from 
er by ſatire, which ſhe had denied+to natural affection. The 
jent proved ſucceſsful; and lord Tyrconnel, on his pro- 
miſe to lay afide his defign, received him into his family, 
treated him as bis equal, and engaged to allow him a penfion 
of 2001. a . this pa period of life, when he was 
ſurrounded by affluence-and pleafure, he publiſhed «+ The 
Wanderer, a moral Poem, 1729,” which was approved by 
Pope, and which the author himſelf confidered as his mafter- 
piece. It was addreſſed to the earl of TRIO 4 
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bigheſt ſtrains of panegyric. Theſe praiſes, however, in 4 
Fu time, lie found himſelf inclined to retra@, being dif- 
carded by that nobleman on account of his imprudent and 
licentious behaviour. He now thought himſelf again at li- 
berty io expoſe the cruelty of his mother, and accordingly 
ubliſhed, The Baſtard, a Poem,” This Had an extraor- 
dan ſale: and, its appearance happening at a time when the 
counteſs was at Bath, many perſons there in her hearing took 
ſrequent opportunities of repeating paſſages from it; and ſhame 
obliged her to quit the place 
Some time after this, Savage formed à reſolution of apply- 


ing to the queen: the had given him his life, and he hoped 
her g might enable him to ſupport it. He publiſhed a 
poem on her birth-day, which he intituled, The Volun- 
teer Laureat. She graciouſly ſent him fifty pounds, with an 
intimation that he. might annually expect the ſame bounty, 
His conduct with regard to this penſion was very 'particulat * 
as ſoon as he had received it, he immediately diſappeared, and 
lay for ſome time out of the reach of his moſt intimate friends. 
At length he would be ſeen again, ꝓennyleſs as before, but never 
informed any perſon where he had been, nor was his retreat 
ever diſcovered. His perpetual indigence, politeneſs, and wit; 
{till raiſed him new friends, as fait as his mifbehayiout loft - 
him his old ones g. and Sir R6bert Walpole, the prime mi- 
niſter, was warmly ſolicited in his favour. Promiſes wers 
given, but ended in difappointment z upon which he publiſhed 
a poem in the Gentleman's Magazine, intituled, The 
Poet's Dependence on a Stateſman.” n 
His poverty ſtill encreaſing, he only dined by accident, 

when he was invited to the tables of his acquaintance, from 
which the meanneſs of his dreſs often excluded him. Having 
no lodgings, he paſſed the night often in mean houſes, whieli 
are ſet open for any caſual wanderers, ſometimes in cellars, 
amongſt the riot and filth of the meaneſt and moſt profligate of 
the cabble ; and fometimes, when he was totally without mo- 

ney,. walked about the ſtreets till he was weary, and lay down 
in the ſummer upon à bulk, and, in the winter, with his 
aſſociates in poverty, among the aſhes of a glaſs-houfe. His 
diſtreſſes, however afflictive, never diefted him. In his 
loweſt ſphere, his pride kept up his ſpirits, and fet him on a 

level with thoſe of the higheſt rank. He never admitted any 
groſs famiſiarity, or fubmmed 10 be treated otherwiſe than as 
an equal. This wretched: life was rendered more unhappy, in 
1738, by the death of the queen, and the loſs of his penſion- 
His diſtreſs was now publicly known, and his friends therefore 
thought proper to concert ſome meaſures for procuring him 

a permanent relief. It was propoſed tat te ſhould rerire into 
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Wales, with an allowance of 501. per annum, to be raiſed 
by ſubſcription, on which he was to hve privately in a cheap 
place, and lay aſide all his aſpiring thou guts. 

This offer he ſeemed to accept with great joy, and ſet out 
on his journey with fifteen guineas in his purſe. | His friends 
and benefactors, the principal of whom was Mr. Pope, ex- 
pected now to hear of his arrival in Wales; but, on the 
14th day after his departure, they where ſurpriſed with a letter 
from him, acquainting them that he was yet upon the road, 
and without money, and could not proceed without à remit- 
tance. The money was ſent, by which he was enabled to 
reach Briſtol; whence he was to go to Swanſea by water. 
He could not immediately obtain a paſſage, and therefore was 
obliged to ſtay ſome time at . Briſtol ; where, with his uſual 
facility, he made an acquaintance with the principal people, 
and was treate] with all kinds of civility. At Jaſt he reached 
the place propoſed for his reſidence ; where he ſtayed a year, 
and completed a tragedy, which he had begun in London. 
He was now. defirous of coming to town to bring it on the 
ſage ; but his friends; and particularly Mr. Pope, who was 
his chief benefaQtor, oppoſed the 2 very ſtrongly; and 
adviſed him to put it into the hands of Thomſon and Mallet, 
to fit it for the ſtage, and to allow his friends to receive the 

rofits, out of which an annual penſion ſhould be paid him. 

he propoſal he rejected, quitted Swanſea, and ſet off for 
London; but, at Briſtol, a repetition of the kindneſs he had 
formerly found, invited him to ſlay. He ſtayed fo long, that 
by his imprudence and miſcondu he wearied out all his 
friends, His wit had loſt its novelty ; and his irregular beha- 
viour, and late hows, grew very troubleſome to men of buſi- 
neſs. His money was ſpent; his cloaths worn out, and bis 
ſhabby appearance made it difficult for him to obtain a dinner. 
Here, however, he ſtayed,” in the midſt of poverty, hunger, 
and contempt, till the miſtreſs of a coffee - houſe, to whom he 
owed about 8 l. arreſted him for the debt. He could find no 
bail, and was therefore lodged in priſon. During bis con- 
finement, he began, and almoſt finiſhed, a ſatire; intituled, 
London and Briſtol delineated ;” in order to be revenged 
on thoſe who had no more generoſity than to ſuffer a man, 
for whom they profeſſed a regard, to languiſh in a gaol for ſo 
ſmall a ſum. 2j Wn HTgs TR 29 20 LOSES 

. When he had been ſix months in priſon; he received a let- 
ter from Mr. Pope, on whom his chief dependence now 
reſted, containing a charge of very atrocious ingratitude, Sa- 
vage returned a very ſolemn proteſtation of his -innocence ; 
and he appeared much diſturbed at the accuſation. In a few 
days aſter, he was ſeized with a diſorder, which at firſt was 
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guid and de jected, at laſt; a fever ſeizing oa be expire 

Aug. 1, 1743, in his 40th year; and was buried in the 
church- yard 9 St. Peter, at the expence of the gaoler. Thus 
lived, and thus died, Richard Savage, leaving behind him a 
character ftrangely chequered with vices and good qualities. 
He was, however, undoubtedly a. man of excellent parts; 
and, had he received the full benefits of a liberal education, 
and had his natural talents. been cultivated to the beſt advan- 
tage, he might have made a reſpeQable figure in life: + He was 
happy in an agreeable temper, and a lively flow of wit, which 
made his company much coveted; nor was his judgement, 
both of writings. and of men, inferior to his wit; but be was 
too much a ſlave to his paſſions, | and his paſſions were too 
eaſily excited. He was warm in his friendſhips, but implaca- 
ble in his enmity ; and his greateſt fault, which is indeed the 
greateſt, of all faults, was ingratitude. He ſeemed to think 
every thing due to his merit, and that he was little obliged to 

or thoſe favours which he thought it their duty to 

confer on him: it is therefore the leſs to be wondered at, that 
he never rightly eſtimated the kindneſs of his many friends 
and benefaQtorg, or preſerved a grateful and due ſenſe of their 
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generoſity towards him. . 

The works of this original writer, ' after having long lain 
diſperſed in magazines and fugitive publications, were col-. 
lected and publiſhed by F. Evans, bookſeller, in the Strand, 


in an elegant edition in 2 vols. 8 vo, to which are prefixed 


* en Memoirs of Savage,” written by Dr, Samuel 
e TT: 2 1 dy ne 
J SAVAGE (Jonw), D. D. che benevolent preſident of the 
famous club at Royſton, was rector, firſt of Bygrave, then of 
Clothall, Herts, and lecturer of St. George, Hanover-ſquare, 
London, In his younger days he had travelled with James, 5th 
earl of Saliſbury, who gave him the great living of Clothall, 
where Dr. Savage rebuilt the re&ory-houſe. In his more 
advanced years he was ſo lively, pleaſant, and facetious, that 
he was called the Ariſtippus” of the age. One day, at the 
levee, George I. aſked him, How long he had ſtayed at 
Rome with ſord Saliſbury ?*% Upon his anſwering how long, 
„Why,“ faid the king, 132 ſtayed * det. why did 
ou not convert the Pope © Becauſe, Sir, replied he, I 
ad nothing better to offer him.” Having been bred at Weſt- 
minſter, he had always a great fondneſs for the ſchool, at- 
tended at all their plays and elections, affifted in all thgir pub- 
lic exerciſes, grew young again, and, among boys, was a 
great boy diaet e uſed to attend the ſchools, to furniſſn 
che lads with extempore epigrams at the elections. He died 
| Rs 2 ok March 


„„ Sb 
e 0 and the king (holus bad Cue a re- 
Mar. for bim ” after his $5.4 they made a collection 


—— themſelves, and, at their own charge, erected a ſmall 
tablet of white warkſe to his memory in * Eaſt cloiſter, 


| 8 inſcribed: 
«1 "if Jonanu1 SavAce, 6. 1. P. BK 
Alumni Scholz Weſtmonaſterienſis poſuernht, . 
Mee. 
| Tu nodes memor uſque Scholz, dum vita werdet 
Muſa nec immemores nos ſinit eſſe Tui. 
I hpſe loci Genius te mœret Amiens Amicum, 
Et luctu Pietas nos propiore ferit. 
Nobiſcum afſteras docto pueraſcere luſu, 
Fudit & ingenitos cruda ſenecta ſales, 8 
Chare Senex, Puer hoc te ſaltem carming dat; 
Ingratym Pueri nec tibi carmen erit,” 


Je printed two ſermons; 1. * On the Election of the Lord 
ayor, 1707, ze 2. 4 Before the Sons of the Clergy, 1915.” 
AVARY. (Janes), an eminent French writer upon 7 2 
rate of — was dörn at Douè in Anjou 1622. He was 
200 to Paris, and put apprentice to a merchant; and carried 
on trade till 36 58, when he left off the practice, ta appl — 
more a 725 to the theory, It is ſaid, indeed, that 
cquired a yery competent fortune; but, as thin 2 — 
ao it does not ſeem to have been ſufficient for lis 
f eg He was married in 1650; and in 1667; when the 
1 6 declared a ſe of aſſigning privileges and penſions 
10 uch of his ſu ects as had 4 chlldren alive, Savary 
it ho was not too rich to put in his plea. He was afterwards ad- 
| 8 of the council for the refoxmation of commerce; and 
orders, which paſſed in 1670, were drawn up from his 
nſtructions and advices. He was . preſſed, by the commit- 
1 9 — to digeſt his principles into a volume, and bo 9 it 
| iblic ; which he afterwards did en in 1675, 4t0, 
5 under the title of © Le Parfait Sri © Inſtruction g- 
neérale pour ce qui regarde le Co mmerce tes Merchandiſes 
Fraoge et des Pays Etrangers. de 7th: edition of this 
work; Which was er time improve e * oe 
thor, was printed at Paris 11139-4t0; N eighth, 
farther corrections and ag by lis. fon, Philemon 7 
vary, ke ubliſhed in 1721. It bas been tranſlated into 
almoſt uro gn | In A 15 he pb iſhed 
„ e is. et Cl ur les plus: unportantes, Matieres du 
erce,” in 4t9; which has been conſidered as a fecond — 
fe to the 4 2 28 we. wg BE Wee ene 
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GY and, out of ſeygnteen children which he had by one 


5 5 the ſons, James and Philemon, became afterwards 
famous in their father's way, James Savary not only laboured 
to angment and perſect his father's works, but alſo undertook 
a very great one of his own. He was put nppa this by his 
ſituation. and employment; far, being choſen in 1680 inſpec- 
tor general of the manufactures at the cuſtom-houſe of Paris, 
he had a mind to take an account of all the ſeveral forts of 
merchatdiſe that paſſed through ir; and, to do this the more 
eaſily, ranged in alphabetical order all the words relating to 
manufactutes and commerce, as faſt as he underſtood them. 
Then he gave ſome definitions and explications, and called 
his colleQion ©* Manuel Mercantile; yet without any thoughts 
of publiſhing. it, but only for his own private uſe. In this 
Rate his work was when the magiſtrates, whom the king had 
choſen to preſide over the council of commerce, came to hear, 
of it: they commended the plan, and earneſtly exhorted him 
to enlarge and perfect it. He complied ; but, not having lei- 
ſure enough to do it of himſelf, by reaſon of his employ, he 
took his drother Philemon, although a canon of the royal 
church of St. Maur, into partnerſhip with him; and they la- 
boured jointly at the work. James, after two or three years 
illneſe, lied in 1716, leaving it unfiniſhed; but Philemon 
brought it to a concluſion, and publiſhed it at Paris in 1723, 
under this title, Dictionnaire Univerſel du Commerce, in 
2 vols. folio. 7 FE: bed OTeOl 

The ſame Philemon, animated by the favourable reception 
given to this work, ſpent three other years in making it more 
— and perfect; and finiſhed a third volume, by way ot 
ſupplement to the two former, which appeared in 1729. 
This was after his death, which happened in 1727. This 
Dictionary of Commerce has been univerſally ſpoken of 
as a very excellent work. A fine edition of it was printed in 
Paris, * vols. folio, in 11438. Kn ; 
- SAVARY (N.) was born at Vetre in Brittany, and pur- 
ſued his ſtudies at Rennes with conſiderable diſtinction. In 
1776, he viſited Egypt, at which place he remained for the 
. ſpace of three years. Whilſt here he paid particular attention 
to the manners of the inhabitants, a knowledge of the Ara- 
bie tongue, and an inveſtigation of antiquities; | Fram Egypt 
he went to the iſlands of the Archipelago, over moſt of which- 
the travelled, and examined them with careful attention. On his 
return to France, in,a780, he publiſhed, © a tranflation of 
the Koran, with a ſketch; of the life of Mahomet,” He alſo 
publiſhed an extract from the above work, which he called, 
Ea morale de Mahomet.” - * principal work was Let- 


ters 


the mathematical cheſt of his own appointing ;- adding after. 
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ters on Egypt, which have been well received, andd tranſlated 
into different European languages. Vet it is objected to this 


work, and with great appearance of reaſon, that the author 


has yielded too much to the powers of a lively imagination. 
Encouraged by the ſucceſs of this work, Savary publiſhed his 
„Letters on Greece," an agreeable and entertaining per- 
formance. Soon after this period he died, at Paris, in 1788. 
He was a man of confiderable talents, an excellent taſte, and 
a lively fancy; and, although many of his poſitiong have been 
controverted, as well by Volney, as by other writers on the ſame 
fubjects, his writings have fo large a portion 'of intereſt and 
entertainment as will probably ſecure to them a wide and ex-: 
tenfive circulation. a 
SAVILE (Sir HsN Rv), a moſt learned Engliſhman, way 
deſcended from a gentleman's family, and born at Bradley, 
near, Halifax, in Yorkſhire, Nov. 30, 1549. He was entered 
pf Merton-college, Oxford, in 1561, where he took the dey 
grees in arts, and was choſen fellow When he proceeded 
maſter of arts in 1570, he read for that degree on the Almageſt 
of Ptolemy, which procured him the reputation of a man 
wonderfully ſkilled in mathematics and the Greek language ; 
in the former of which, he voluntarily read a public lecture 
in the univerſity for ſome time, In 1578, he trayelled into 
France and other countries; where, diligently improving 
himſelf in all uſeful learning, in languages, and the knowledge 
of the world, he became a moft accomplithed gentleman. At 
is return he was made tutor in the Greek tongue io queen 
ſizabeth, who had a great eſteem” and liking for him, In 


1585, he was made warden of Merton-college, which he 


governed fix and thirty years with great honour, and impro- 
ved by all the means he could with riches and good letters. In 
1596, he was choſen provoſt of Eton- college; which ſociety 
he made it his buſineſs to fill with the moſt learned men, 
among whom was the ever-memorable Jobn Hales. James I, 
upon his acceſſion to the crown of England, expreſſed a par- 
ticular regard for him, and would have preferred him-either in 
church or ſtate ; but Sir Henry declined it, and only bed: 
the honour of knighthood from his majeſty at Windſor in 
1604. His only ſon dying about that time, be devoted his 
fortune thenceforth to the promoting of learning. In r619,' 
he founded two lectures, or profeſſorſhips, one in try, 
the other in aſtronomy, in the univerſity of Oxford; which 
he endowed each with a ſalaryof 1601. a year, beſides a 


of 600 l. for purchaſing more lands for the ſame uſe, He alſo 


forniſhed a library with mathematical books near the mathe- 
matical ſchool, for the uſe of his profeſſors ; and gave 100l. tq 


wards 
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fo 1 
wards u legacy of 40l. a year to the ſame cheſt, to the univerſity | 
and to dis profeſſors jointly. He likewiſe gave 120 l. towards 
the new building of the ſchools; ſeveral rare manuſcripts and 
printed books to the Bodleian library ; and a good quantity of 
Greek types to the printing-preſs at Oxford. He died, at- 
Eton-college, Feb. 19, 1621-2, and was buried in the chapel 
there, The tinieeeitty of Oxford paid him the greateſt ho- 
nours, by having a public ſpeech and verſes made in his praiſe, 
which were publiſhed ſoon after in 4to, under the title of 
% Ultima Linea Savilit” As to his character, the _ 
encomiums are beſtowed on him by all the learned of his 
time: by Iſaac Caſaubon, Mercerus, Meibomius, Joſeph 
Scaliger, and eſpecially the learned biſhop Montagu; who, in 
his “ Diatribe upon Selden's “ Hiſtory of Tithes,” ſtyles 
him * that Magazine of learning, whoſe memory ſhall be ho- 
e nourable amongſt not only the learned, but the righteous for 
$6 ever. 1 e CEN forts 8 x 
We have already mentioned ſeveral noble inſtances of his 
muyificence to the republic of letters: in the account of his 
publications many more, and even greater, will appear. In 
1581, be obliged the world with an Engliſh verſion of, 1. 
Four Books of the Hiſtories of Cornelius Tacitus, and the 
Life of Agricola; with notes vpon them,“ folio: dedicated to 
queen Elizabeth. The notes upon this work were tranſlated 
into Latin by Iſaac Gruter, and publiſhed at Amſterdam, 
1649, in 1amo, to which Gruter ſubjoined a treatiſe of our 
author, publiſhed in 1598, under this title, 2. A View of 
certain Military Matters, or Commentaries concerning Ro- 
man Warfare; which treatiſe, ſoon after its firſt appearance, 
had been tranſlated into Latin by Marquardus Freherus, and. 
printed at Heidelberg in 1601. In 1596, he publiſhed a col- 
lection of the beſt ancient writers of our Engliſh Hiſtory, 
intituled,” 3. Rerum Anglicarum Scriptores poſt Bedam 
præcipui, ex vetuſtiſſimis Codicibus nunc primum in lucem 
edit:“ to which he added 1 tables at the end, from 
Julivs Cæſar to the coming iu of William the Conqueror. 4. 
le undertook and finiſhed a fine edition of St. Chryſoſtom's 
Works“ in Greek, printed 1613, in 8 vols, folio, In the pre- 
face, he ſays, that, having himſelf viſited, about twelve 
years before, all the public and private libraries in Britain, 
and copied out thence whatever he thought uſeful to his de- 
ſign, he then ſent ſome learned men into France, Germany, 
Italy, and the Eaſt; to tranſcribe ſuch parts as he had not 
already, and to collate the others with the beſt manuſcripts.“ 
At the ſame time, he makes his acknowledgements to ſeveral 
great men for their affiſtance ; as Thuanus, Velſerus, Schot-⸗ 
jus, Iſaac Caſaubon, Fronto Ducæus, 8 
| 8 — 
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chelius, &c. In the Sth volume are inſerted Sir Henry Savile's 
own notes, with thoſe of other learned men- The whole 
charge of this edition, including the ſeveral ſums paid to learn. 
ed men, at home and abroad, employed in Sogn ont tran- 
ſeribing, and collating, the beſt manuſcripts, is ſaid to have 
amounted to no leſs than 80001, but, as ſoon as it was finiſh- 
' ed, the biſhops and clergy of France employed Fronto Ducæ- 
us, Who was à learned Jeſuit, to reprint it at Paris with a 
Latin. tranſlation, This edition appeared in 1621,.and the 
is years, in 10 vols. folio; and à finer edition has 
ance been publiſhed, by Father Montfaucon and the Benedic- 
tins, at Paris 1686, in 13 vols. folio... In 1618, he pub- 
liſhed a Latin work, written by Thomas Bradwardin, abp. of 
Canterbury, againſt Pelagius, intituled, g. De. cauſa Dei 
contra Pelagium, et de virtute cauſarum; to which he pre- 
fixed the Life of Bradwardin. In 1621, he publiſhed a col- 
lection of his own mathematical lectures. 6. PreleQiones 
Tredecim in principia Elementorum Eyclidis Oxoniæ habitæ, 
4to. 7. Oratio coram Elizabethi Regina Oxoniæ habita, anno 
1592, Oxon. 1658,” 4to; publiſhed by Dr. Barlow from the 
original in the Bodleian library. 8. He tranſlated into Latin 
King. James's © Apology. for the Oath of Allegiance.“ He 
Eft ſeveral manuſcripts behind him, written at the command 
of king James; all which ate in the Bodleian library. He 
wrote notes likewiſe upon the margin of many books in his 
M brary, particularly of Euſebius's Eccleſiaſtical Hiftory ;” 
which were afterwards uſed, and thankfully acknowledged, by 
Valeſius, in his edition of that work in 16 59. There arc 
four of his letters to Camden, publiſhed by Smith among 
, ® Camden's Letters, 1691,“ 4to. MAG ET 
He had a younger brother, Tromas Savile, who was 
admitted probationer-fellow of Merton-college, Oxford, in 
1580 ; afterwards travelled abroad into ſeveral countries; upon 
s return, was choſen fellow of Eton- college; and died at 
ondon in 1592-3. This gentleman was a man of great 
learning, and an intimate friend of Camden; among whoſe 
= rad juſt mentioned, there arc filteen of Mr. Savile's to 


en 2 - 
_ SAVILE (Sir Gronxcx), Marquis of Halifax, as great 2 
ſtateſman as any of his time, was deſcended. from an ancient 
family in Yorkſhire, and probably born about 1630, as is 
_ conjeftured from the time of bis returning from his travels. 
He contributed all he could to bring about the Reſtoration ; 
and, ſoon diſtinguiſhing bunſelf after that @ra by his great 
abilities, was created à peer, in conſideration of his awn and 
his father's merits to the crown. . In 1608, he was appointed 
of that remarkable committee, which {at at Brook-Hall for tho 
8 examination 
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examination of the accounts of the money which had been given 
during the Dutch war, of which no member of the houſe of 
commons was admitted. April, 1672, he was called to a ſeat 
in the privy council; and, June following, went over to Hol- 
land with the duke of Bucks and the earl of Arlington, as 
ambaffador extraordinary and plenipotentiary, to treat about 
Aa mou with France, when he met with great oppoſition from 
his w__} e Land 7 e 1 

In — he oppoſed with vigour the non-reſiſting teſt- bill; 
and was removed the council- board the year following by 


the intereſt of the earl of Danby, the treaſurer. He had pro- 


voked this lord by a ſhaft of his wit, in the examination before 
the councils concerning the revenue of Ireland; in which lord 
Widrington having confeſſed, that he had made an offer of a 
conſiderable fam to the lord treaſurer, and that his lordſhip had 
rejected the offer ſo as not to diſcourage: a ſecond attempt, lord 
Halifax obſerved upon this, that it would be ſomewhat ſtrange 
if a man ſhould aſk+ the uſe of another man's wife, and the 
other indeed ſhould refuſe it, but with great civility. His re- 
moval was very agreeable to the duke of York, who at that 
time had a more violent averfion to him than even to Shaftf- 
bury himſelf, becauſe he had ſpoken with great firmneſs and 

ſpirit in the houſe of lords againft the declaration for a tolera- 

tion. However, upon a change of the miniſtry in 1679, bis 
lordſhip was made a member of the new council. The ſame. 

year, in the conſultations about the bill of excluſion, he ſeem- 
ed averſe to it; but propoſed fuch limitations of the dake's 
authority as ſhould diſable him from doing any harm either 
in church or ſtate; ſuch as the taking out of his hands all 
power in eccleſiaſtical matters, the diſpoſal of the public 
money, and the power of making peace or war, and lodging 
theſe in the two houſes of parliament; and that the parliament 
in being at the king's death ſhould continue without a newmũ 
ſummons, and aſſume the adminiſtration; but his-lordſhip's 
arguing ſo much againſt the danger of turning the monarchy, 
by the bill of exclufion, into an elective government, was 


thought the more extraordinary, becauſe he made an hereditary 


king the ſubject of his mirt n. nn 
When the exclufion- bill was brought into the houſe of lords, 
Halifax appeared with great refolution at the head of the de- 
dates againſt it, This ſo highly exaſperated the houſe of com- 
mons, that they addreſſed the king to remove him from his 


councils and preſenc# for ever; but hie prevailed with his 


majeſty ſoon after ta diſſolve that parliament; and was created 
an earl. However, upon his majeſty's deferring to call anew 
parliament, aceording to his promiſe to his lordfhip, he fell 
lick through vexation of mind; aud expoſtulated ſeverely _ 
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thoſe who were ſent to him on that affair, refufing' the poſt 
bdoth of ſecretary of ſtate and lord-lientenant of Ireland. A 
parliament being called in 1680, he ſtill oppoſed the excluſion. 
bill, and gained great reputation by his management of the 
debates, though it occaſioned a new addreſs from the houſe of 
commons to remove him. However, aſter rejecting that bill 
in the houſe of lords, his lordſhip preſſed them, though with. 
out ſucceſs, to proceed to limitations .; and began with moving 
that the duke might be obliged to live five hundred miles out 
of England during the king's life. Avguft, 1682, he was 
created a marquis, and ſoon after made privy- ſeal, and, upon 
king James's acceſſion, preſident of the council. But on re- 
fuſing his conſent to the repeal of the teſts, he was told by that 
monarch, that, though be could never forget his paſt ſervices, 
yet, fince he would not comply in that point, he was refolved 
to have all of a piece; and fo his lordſhip was diſmiſſed from 
all public employments. He was afterwards conſulted by Mr. 
Sidney, whether he would adviſe the prince of Orange's 
coming over; but, the matter being opened to him at a great 
diſtance, he did not encourage a farther: freedom, looking 
upon the attempt as impracticable, fince it depended on ſo 
many accidents. Upon the arrival of that prince, he was ſent 
by the king, with the <arls of Rocheſter and Godolphin, to 
treat with him. 5 rg 7% 
In that aſſembly, of the lords which met after king James's 
withdrawing himſelf the firſt time from Whitchall, the mar- 

is was choſen their preſident; and, upon the king's return 
Som Feverſham, he was ſent, together with the earl of 
Shrewſbury and lord Delamere, from the prince of Orange, 
wn mn e majeſty to quit his palace at Whitehall, and re- 
tire to Hull. In the convention-parliament, he was choſen 
ſpeaker of the houſe of lords; and ſtrenuouſly ſupported the 
motion for the yacancy of the throne, and the conjunctive 
ſovereignty of the prince and princeſs, upon whoſe acceſſion 
he was again made privy-ſeal. But, in the ſeſhon of 1689, 
upon the enquiry into the authors of the proſecutions againſt 
lord Ruſſell, Algernon Sidney, &c. the marquis, having con- 
curred in theſe councils in 1683, mos qaidind the court, and 
became a zealous oppoſer of the meaſures of the government 
till his death, which happened in April 1695, being occa- 
ſioned by a gangrene in a rupture he had long neglected. 
When be ſaw death inevitably approaching, he ſhewed a phi- 
loſophic firmneſs of mind, and profeſſed himſelf a fincere 
Chriſtian ; lamenting the former part of his life, with ſolemn 
reſolutions of becoming a new man, if God would raiſe him 
up. Bp. Burnet characterizes him as follows: He was 2 
man of great and ready wit, full of life and very . 
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much turned to ſatire; he let his wit turn upon matters of 
religion; ſo that he paſſed for a bold and determined Atheiſt, 
though he often proteſted to me, that he was not one, and 
ſaid, he believed there was not one in the world. He con- 
feſſed he could not ſwallow down all that divines impoſed on 
the world; he was a Chriſtian in ſabmiffion ; he believed as \ 
much as he could; and hoped, that God would not lay it to | 
his charge, if he could not digeſt iron as an oftrich did; nor 
take into his belief things that muſt burſt him. If he had 
any ſcruples, they were not ſought for nor cheriſhed by him; 
for he never read an atheiftical book in his life. In fickneſs, 
knew him very much affected with a ſenſe of religion: I 
was, then often with him, he ſezmed full of goed purpoſes, 
but they went off with his ſickneſs: he was continually talking 
of morality and friendſhip. He was punctual in his pay- 
ments, and juſt in all private dealings; but, with relation to - 
the public, he went backward and forward and changed fides 
ſo often, that in the conclufion no fide truſted him; he 
ſeemed full of commonwealth notions, yet he went into the 
worſt part of king Chartes's-reign. The livelineſs of his ima- 
gination was always too hard for his judgement. His ſevere 
jeſt was preferred by him to all arguments whatever; and he 
was endleſs in council; for, when after much diſcourſe a 
point was ſettled, if he could find a new jeſt, whereby he 
could make that which was digeſted by himſetf ſeem ridicu- 
lous, he could not hold, but would: ſtudy to raiſe the credit of 
his wit, though it made others call his judgement in queſtion. 
When he talked to me, as a philoſopher, of the contempt of 
the world, I aſked him what he meant by getting ſo many 
new titles, which 1 called the hanging himſelf 3 
bells and tinſel; he had no other excuſe for it but this, that, 
if the world were ſuch fools as to value thoſe matters, a man 
maſt be a fool for company: he conſidered them but as rattles, 
yet rattles pleaſe children; ſo theſe might be of uſe to his 
family.“ | | . | 
| His heart was much ſet on raiſing his family; but, though 
he made a vaſt eſtate for them, he buried two of. his ſons, 
and almoſt all his grand-children. The fon that ſurvived bim 
was an honeſt man, but far inferior to him: and this ſon 
dying without iſſue male, in 1700, the .dignity became ex- 
tin& in this family, and the title of earl of Halifax was re- 
vived in the perſon of Charles Montague; the ſame year. 
- Befides © The Character of a Trimmer,” he wrote Ad- 
vice to a Daughter: The Anatomy of an Equivalent;”' 
« A Letter to a Diſſenter, upon his Majeſty's late Glorious 
Declaration of Indulgences ;” A rough Draught of a new; ; 
Model. at Sea, in 1094 © Maxims of State.“ All which 
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were printed together after his death; and the third edition 
came out in 1917, 8yo. Since theſe, there was alſo publiſhed 
under his name, The Character of king Charles the Se- 
cond; to which is ſubjoined, Maxims of State, &c. 17 50.“ 
$8vo. Character of Biſhop Burnet,” printed at the end of 
his * Hiſtory of his own Times; ** Hiſtorical, Obſervations 
upon the Reigns of Edward J. II, III, and Richard II. with 
Remarks upon their faithful Counſellors and falſe Fayourites, 
1689.“ All his pieces are written with ſpirit and elegance. 
. SAUNDERS (Ricararn), a dabbler in phyſic and aſtro- 
logy, was author of The Aſtrological Judgement aud Prac- 
tice of Phyſick, deduced from the pofition of the. Heavens 
at the Decumbiture of the fick perſon,” 4to, 1697; allo, 
Phyſiognomie and Chiromancie,” in fol. 1653. Theſe, 
as Granger obſerves, were more regarded laft century than they 
have been fince. Died after 1680. | B 
SAUNDERSON (Dr. Nicot As), an illuſtrious pro- 
feſſor of the mathematics in the univerſity of Cambridge, 
and fellow of the Royal Society, was born in 168a, at Thurl- 
Ron in Yorkſhire ; where his father, beſides a ſmall eſtate, en · 
joyed a place in the Exciſe. When he was twelve months 
old, he was deprived, by the ſmall-pox, not only of his fight, 
but of his eyes alſo; for, they came away in abſceſſes; ſo that 
he retained no more idea of light and colours than if he had 
been born blind. He was ſent early to a free-ſchool at Pen- 
neſton, and there laid the. foundation of that knowledge of 
the Greek and Roman languages, which he afterwards im- 
proved ſo far, by his own application to the claſſic authors, as 
to hear the works of Euclid, Archimedes, and Diophantus, read 
in their original Greek. As ſoon as he had gone through the 
bufineſs of the grammar-ſchool, his father, whoſe occupation 
led him to be converſant in numbers, began to inftrut him 
in the common rules of arithmetic. Here it was that his 
genius firſt appeared: he ſoon became able to work the com- 
mon queſtions, to make long calculations by the ſtrengti of 
his memory, and to form new rules to himſelf for the more 
ready ſolving of fuch problems as are often propoſed to 
learners, more with a deſign to perplex than to inſtruct. At 
eighteen, he was introduced to the acquaintance of Richard 
Weſt of Undorbank, efq. a gentleman of fortune and a loser 
of the mathematics, who, obſerving his uncommon capacity, 
took the pains to inſtru him in the principles of algebra 
and geometry, and gave him every encouragement in his 
power to the proſecution of theſe ſtudies. Soon after, he 
grew acquainted with Dr. Nettleton, who took the ſame 
Er with him; and it was to theſe gentlemen that he awed 
art inſtitution in the mathematical ſciences, They - 
7 ve nmiined 
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unde Ninn with books, and —— aa them 
to him; but he ſoon ſurpaſſed his maſters, and became fatter | 
to teach than learn any thing from them. ' 
His paſſion for learning growing up with him, his a 
encouraged it ; and ſent him to a priyate academy at Attercliff 
near Sheffield. Logic and metaphyſics, it ſeems, made up 
the principal learning of this ſchool; the former being — 8 
the art of diſputing in mood and figure, and dry ſtudy, cons. 
verſant only 1 in words, the latter, dealing in ſuch abſtract ideas 
as have not the objects of ſenſe for their foundation, were 
neither of them agreeable to the genius of our author; and 
therefore he made but a ſhort ſtay here. He remained ſome 
time after in the country, proſecuting his ſtudies in his own 
way, without either guide or affiſtant: indeed, he needed no 
other than a good author, and ſome perſon that could read it 
to him; being able, by the ſtrength of his own abilities, to 
ſurmount all difficulties that might occur. His education had 
hitherto been carried on at the expence of his father, who, 
having a numerous family, grew uneaſy under the burden: 
his friends therefore began to think of fixing him in ſome 
way of buſineſs, by which he might ſupport himſelf. His 
own inclination led him ſtrongly to Cambridge; but the ex» 
pence of an education there was a difficulty not to be got over. 
At laſt; it was reſolved he ſhould try his fortune there, but 
in a you very. uncommon; not as a ſcholar, but a maſter; 
for, his f Lands, obſerving in him a peculiar felicity i in con 
veying his ideas to others, hoped that he might teach the 
mathematics with credit and advantage, even in the univer 
ſity; or, if this deſign ſhould miſcarry, they promiſed eee 
cceſs in ”"=_ a ſchool for him in London. 
Accordin yo n my 27071 being now twenty-five, he was 
brought to by Mr. Tothua Dann, then a fellow= 
commoner of < 's college; where he refided with his 
friend, but was not admitted a member of the. —_ The 
ſociety were much pleaſed with ſo extraordinary a gueſt, 
allotted him a chamber, the uſe of their library, and indulged 
him in every privilege that could be of adyantage to him. 
But many difficulties obſtructed his deſign: he was placed 
here without friends, without fortune, a young man, untaughe 
himſelf, to be a teacher of philoſophy-in an univerfity, where 
it chen reigned in the greateſt perfection. Whiſton was at 
this time in the mathematical proſeſſor's chair, and read ler- 
tares in the manner propoſed by Saunderſon ; ſo that an 
attempt of this kind looked like an encroachment on the pri- 
vileges of his office; but, as a good-natured man and an en- 
courager of learning, he readily conſented to the application of 
friends, made in behalf of ſe uncommon a perion- + 
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Dunn had been yery aſſiduous in making known his character; 
his fame in a ſhort time had filled the univerſity; men of learn- 
ing and curioſity grew ambitious and fond of his acquaintance, 
ſo that his lecture, as ſoon as opened, was frequented b 
many, and in a ſhort time very much crowded, ** The Prin- 
cipia Mathematica, Optics, and Arithmetica Univerſalis, of 
Sir Iſaac Newton,“ were the foundation of his lecture; and 
they afforded a noble field to diſplay his genius in. It will be 
matter of ſurpriſe to many, that he ſhovld read lectures in 
optics, diſcourſe on the nature of light and colours, explain 
the theory of viſion, the effect of glaſſes, the phænomena of 
the rainbow, and other objects of fight : but, if we confider 
that this ſcience is altogether to be explained by lines, and is 
ſubject to the rules of geometry, it will be eaſy to conceive, 
chat he might be a maſter of theſe ſubjects. Ry 
As he was inſtructing the academical youth in the prin- 
Ciples of the Newtonian philoſophy, it was not long before he 
became acquainted with the incomparable author, although 
he had left the univerſity ſeveral years; and enjoyed his fre- 
quent converſation concerning the more difficult parts of his 
works. He lived. in friendſhip alſo with the moſt eminent 
mathematicians of the age; with Halley, Cotes, De Moivre, 
&c. Upon the removal of Whiſton from his profeſſorſhip, 
Saunderſon's mathematical merit was univerſally allowed ſo 
much ſuperior to that of any competitor, that an extraordina 
ſtep was taken in his favour, to qualify him with a degree, 
which the ſtatutes requite. Upon application made by the 
heads of colleges to the duke of Somerſet, their chancellor, a 
mandate was readily granted by the queen. for conferring on 
him the degree of maſter of arts: upon which. he was choſen 
Lucafian profeſſor of the mathematics, Nov. 1711, Sir Iſaac 
Newton all the while intereſting himſelf very much in the 
affair. His firſt performance, after he was ſeated in the chair, 
was an inauguration - ſpeech made in very elegant Latin, and a 
2 truly Ciceronian; for he was well verſed in the writings 
Tully, who was his favourite in proſe, as Virgil and Ho- 
race were in verſe. . From this time he applied himſelf claſely 
to the reading of lectures, and gave up his whole time to his 
pupils. He continued among the err, of Chriſt's college 
till 1723; when he took a houſe in Cambridge, and ſoon 
after married à daughter of the rev. Mr. Dickens, rector of 
Boxworth in Cambridgeſhire, by whom he had a-ſon and a 
daughter. In 1928, when George II. viſited the unijyerfity, 
be was pleaſed to ſignify his deſire of ſeeing ſo remarkable a 
on; and accordingly the profeſſor waited upon his majeſty 
the ſenate-houſe, and was there — of laws by 
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Was A man, Ty. to be 2dmired, than loved. Te had much 
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1551955 artial uy or reſerve; which, as muſt caſily be 
1 „ woul Regal raiſe him up many enemies, and expoſe him 
to many. ani ties. He receiyed the notice of; his ap- 
oroaching d 8 ach with, great calmneſs and ſerenity; and after a 
ſhort fl ſlence, Teſyming liſe aud ſpirit, talked. with as much 
compoſure as al. was not ſuppoſed. to entertain any 
great notion o Teyealed religion; yet, we are told, appdinted 
1 ręceiye. the fac rament the evening before his death, which 
elirium 1g never went off prevented him from doing. 
1 bl [9 man moving. - the, ſphere; of a mathematioian 
ſans N namenon di ficult to be accounted, for, and has 
excited the. a 5 51 every age in which it has appeared. | 
ally mentions it 1 ſcarce credible in his own maſter 
in philoſophy 3 he exerciſed. bimſelf therein 
with more e after he. became blind; and, what be 
thought next 19 impoſſible to be, done without fight, that he 
roses geometry deſcribing; his diagrams ſo expreſſly, to his 
ſcholars,- tha th they, could „ line in iis proper din 
rection, Jerom, relates. a more remarkable inftance-in Didy- 
mus of Alexandria, Pho Nho « dene blind from his infancy, 
and, therefore 1 5 of the La letters, appeared. ſo Brea 
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was held: near his face, or when he paſſed by a tree at no 
great diſtance, provided there was i all air, and little or no 
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„An exaR-and Ane! ear is what ſuch are commonly 
bleſſed with who are deprived of their eyes: our . fefſor 
was perhaps inferior to none in the Chas of. his. 
could 'readily diſtinguiſh to the fifth part of a note; 1 by 
bis performance on the flute, which he had learned as an 
amuſeinent in his younger years, diſcovered ſuch a genius for 
muſic, as, if he had cultivated the art, would have probably 
red 2s wonderful as his Hill in the mathematics.” B b 
| quickneſs in this ſenſe he not 'ouly diftinguiſhed perſons with 
whom he had ever once converſed ſo" long” as to fix in his 
memory the ſound of their voite, but in ſome meaſure places 
alſo. He could judge of the ſze of 4 room, into which he 
was introduced, of the diſtance he was from the wall; and if 
ever he had walked over a ſl paar in courts, pizzas, &c, 
which reflected a ſound, as afterwards. conducted Ader 
in, be could exactly tell whereabouts in the walk be was 
» merely by the note it ſounded, . 
There was ſcarcely any part of the mathematics on which 
he had not written ſomething for the uſe of his pupils: but 
he diſcoveredino intention of publiſhing any of his works till 
1733. Then his friends, alarmed by a violent fever that bal 
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toft:to the world; importuned him tb ſpare ſome time from his. 
lectures, und to employ it in finiſhing ſome of his works . 
which he might leave behind him, as- a valuable legacy both. 
to his family and the public. He yielded ſo far to theſe in- 
treaties as to compoſe in a ſhort time his Elements of Al- 
* which he left perſect, and tranſcribed fair for the 

lt was publiſhed hy ſubſcription at Cambridge, 1540. 
in 2 vols. Ito: with à good me2zotinto print of the author, 


and an zecount of his life and character prefi cee. 


It would be wrong to conclude this account of Saunderſon, 
without mentioning the profound veneration he had for. Sit 
Iſaac Newton. If he ever differed in ſentiment from any 
thing in Sir Iſaac's mathematical and philoſophical writings, 

more mature conſideration, he ſaid, be) atways found 

e miſtake to be his own,” The more he read bis works, and 
obſerved upon nature, the more reaſon. he found to admire the 
juſtneſs and care as well as happineſs of expreſſion, of that in- 
comparable philoſopher. He has left ſome: valuable comments 
on his Principia, which not only explain the more difhy 


cult parts, but often improve upon the doctrines; and, though 


far ſhort/in their preſent ſtate of what he wovld. himſelf have 
publiſhed on the ſubject, yet they might be no unacceptable 
preſent to the public. 1 en 0» | 2 11 9 71 TREE 4931 N 
SAVONAROLA: (J nONA), a famous Italian monk, was 
deſcended from a family at Padua, and born at Ferrara in 1 4 52+ 
He r Dominican frier at 8 without the 1 
ledge of his parents, in 14743 ſoon grew famous for 
piety and — His 2 in teaching 
pliyfics and metaphyſics; but, having diſcharged that employ- 
ment-ſome;years, he grew weary of thoſe vain: ſubtilties, and 
22 den e 1 — _ books, and 
pecially the holy ſcriptures; tle was er in-preaching 
and: conſeſſions, which he did with great aſſiduity. He was 
ſent for to Florence, in 1492, to prepare Laurence de Medicis 
for deatli- He diſtinguiſhed himſelf bere in an extraordlinarꝝ 
manner by the auſterity of his life, and by the . 
his preaching: by which he gained ſo pradigious's reputation 
and aſcendenoy / in the city af Florence, that he governed it 
ſome ac if he had been ita ſovereign. He! pretended tq 
divine revelations ; and many thence cancluded-himito- be an 
impoſtor and wicked T but this is no pr, many 
madman beſides Savonatala having really and ſincerely believed 
himſelf to have been inſpired from above. It is certain, that 
he did not abnund in the wiſdom of this world, if this wiſ- 
dom canſiſta: in a. regard for: our om well- being; for: ha did 
what no mam could do. and de ſaſe. In ſhort, he preacbed 
withigreat zeal and eleoguenee, even in Italy, aglllift the cor- 
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ons of the court of Rome; and particulatty agaiiiſt the 
: 9 liſe and practices of pope Alexander VI; ho, 
not being able to filence him, condemned bim to be: N 
and burned in 1498, Which puniſhment he kuffered with tas: 
greateſt conſtancy and devotion. 
He wrote a prodigiods number of books Wp mo- 
rality and piety. He is a proper èxainple to prove the great 
r of religious appeatance over the multitude: for, the 
effect would have been juſt the ſame upon the people of Flo- 
rence, if Savonarola had been à Tattuffe or impoſtor; which 
However, notwithſtanding the diſputes about it; there is no 
ſufficient reaſon to ſuppoſe. John Francis e ee Mi- 
mrandula, has written his life, qqq. 
SAURIN (JAMES), the ſon of an — 2Proteſiant 
lawyer, was born at Niſmes in 1679; His father: retired, 
after the repeal of the edict of Nantz, to Geneva, at which 
lace he died. Saurin made no ſmall progreſs in his ſtudies, - 
ber abandoned them for ſome time, that he might follow 
arms. In 1694 he _ a campaign as a cadet in lord Gallo- 
ou . and ſoon afterwards procured a pair of co- 
But, ab ſoon as the duke of Savoy had concluded a 
— with France, Saurin quitted a profeſſion for which he 
never was defi ned; and, on his return to Geneva again, 
applied 'himfett to philoſophy: and divinity,” under Tur- 
retin and other profeſſors. In 1500, he viſited both Holland 
and England. In this laſt country he made a long tax: and, 
in 1503, — returned to the Hague in 1709. He was 
poſſeſſed of great talents, to which! were added a tine addreſs, 
an harmonious voice, and a moſt eloquent unaffected ſtyle. 
Five volumes of his ſermons have made their appearance at 
different times; the firſt in 1708, the ſecond in 19 1a, the 
third ſome years after, the fourth in 1722, and the fifth i 5 
172 5. Since his death, which happened at the Hague in 17 
the ſermons 22 to the paſſion of Jeſus: Chriſt, and o 
ſubjects, were publiſhed in two volumes. He alſo drew up, 
the advice of à friend, who was preceptor to the children 
of George II. when prince of Wales, a . TFreatiſe on Edu- 
cation,“ to which be prefixed: a dedication to the young 
—— This, though never printed, was followed by a 
ndſome preſent from the princeſs of Wales. He obtained 
alſo a penſion from the king; to whom he had inſcribed the 
third volume of his ſermons. In 1727 he pabliſhed The 
State of Chriſtianity in FrancevT 
But his moſt conſiderable work was, Diſcourſes hiſto 
rical, critical, and moral, on the moſt memorable Events of 
the Old and. New Teſtament.” His firſt intention was to 
have publiſhed a ſet of n with * 
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but; as that had been before executed by Fontaine amongſt 
the Roman-catholics, and by Baſnage amongſt the Proteſtants, 
it became neceſſary to adopt a newer plan. This gave riſe to 
the work abovementioned; which the author left. imperfect. 
Two volumes made their appearance in folio, and the work 
was aſterwards re· printed in four in vo. Six other diſcourſes. 
form à part of a fifth, volume in 8vo, publiſhed by Mr. 
Roques, who undertook a continuation of the work. It is. 
replete with learning. The Chriſtian and the heathen authors, 


philoſophers, poets, hiſtorians, and crities, are cited with the 


utmoſt profuſion. It is a compilation of all their ſentiments 
on every ſubject diſcuſſed throughout the work. The author . 
ſhews kimfelf to be a warm — for toleration; and, 
though the Catholics are more frequen amps than com- 
mended; yet his principles are very m A Diſſetta- 
tion on the Expediency of ſometimes ——— the Truth” 
raiſed'a'clamour againſt the author, the fury of which he had 
not 1 to appeaſe. As an hiſtorian, he believed that he 
ermitted to produce the chief arguments of thoſe that 
441 in, that in certain caſes truth may be diſguiſed; and 
the reaſons which they gave who have aſſerted the contrary, 
He does not decide the queſtion; but it is eaſy to perceive tha 
he is u favourer of the former. His principal antagoniſt was 
Armand de la Chapelle; to whom Francis Michael Ganicon 
replied with great ſpirit, in a work, intituled, . Lettres ſeri» 
euſes & jocoſes. The three firſt of the letters, in the ſecond 
volume, are in favour of Saurin. He was anſwered by La 
Chapelle with great violence. Saurin imagined. that he ſhould 
be Farm 5 terminate this diſpute by re · printing the diſſertation 
y, wich a preface in defence of his affertions: but he 
was nw oc Tor, — Chapelle publiſhed-a very long and ſcur- 
rilout reply. Ie was Saur in's intention entirely to have ne- 
ected this! uction; but he found a new champion in 
Francis Bruyt- Thie diſpute was at-length brought before 
the ſynod of Campen; Who, in May, 1730, ordered the 
churches of Utrecht, Leyden, * Amſterdam, to make their 
examinations; and report the reſult of them to the ſy nod of 
the Hague, which was to ſit in the Septeraber: following, 
Commiſſaries were 
— gave ite opinion and that of the Hague confirmed 
ir: buy chavitng made No mention of the inſtructions ſent to 


the Walloon, church at Utrecht, that'aflembly complained, 

and ordered: Mr, Bonvouſt, one of its miniſters, to juſtify his 
proceedings and his doct rine, This he did in a large octavo 
volume, pridted at Utrecht in 1731, after the death of 
Saurin, intituledl, The Triumph of the ILruth and Peace; c 
ory) Reflections at, > pa „ he : 
83919 3 I 


appvinnedtor this purpole;: he ſynod of 
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laſt Synod »iembled 'to-dctermine: is the Ca of Mete 
daurin and Maty.“ Saurm had contributed to this peace, by 
giving ſuch a declaration of his fertiments/'2s- ſatisfied che 
Proteſtant churches ; and he repeated that declaration, when 
he foreſa that the new lights, which Mr, Bruys had thrown 
upon this ſubject, were guing to raiſe à ſtorm that might por- 
haps have been ſeverer than the laſt : however death ee 
him from all, Dec. 30, 1730. 

SAURIN' (Jos), a great French e born 
| in1659at Courtuſon, in the principality of Orange. He was 
educated by his father and was; at à very garly age a mi- 
niſter at Eüre 8 Dauphiny. But he was compelled to retire 
to Geneva, in conſeqvence of having given offence iu a- ſer- 
mon. He afterwards went to Paris, aud made an abhjuration 
of his ſuppoſed errots under the famous Boſſul ratber, it is 
believed, to have an opportunity of purſuing his>ſtudies un- 
| tnoleſted at Paris than from any motives: af conſcience or 
mental conviction. . After this he had a peuſiam ſrom the 
king, and was admitted a member of the academy of ſciences 
in 1707, as à geometrician. He contributed many valuable 

papers on the ſubjed of Geometry to the Memoincof the 
Academy,“ and the. Journal des Savans.” -'. The. deeline 
of Saurin's life was ſpent in the. peaceable proſecution of his 
mathematical ſtudies, :occafionally interty by literary con- 
troverfies with —— and othetdl. He was a man of a 
2 and impetuous ſpirit, and of a lofty and independent 
mind. gaurin died at Paris in 1787. Voltaire: undertook 
ho vindication. of his memory, but has not heen tuificiently 

ccesful to clear it from every-unfavourable- impreſſian. 

SAUVEUR (Jes gra), an eminent Frenchiwathematician, 
was born at I. a — He Was abfdlvedl — 
till he was ſeven years of age; —— organs g 
did not diſengage themſelves: fo that — was 
ever obligedto ſpeak very flowly — — i Fpom bis 
infancy, he diſcovered a turn for mechanics; and was always 
inventing: and oonſtructing ſome little thing or other a that 
way. —.— ae to — —— the — polite 
literature, but very little p in lence» 
Virgil and Cicero had po charms for him: hat he — with 
jneſs books! of arichmetic. He went to Faris in. 60% 
and, being intended for the church, a to philoſophy and 
theology, but ſucceeded no better. u ſhort, mathUnatics 
was =. Are ſtudy he had any paſſion or xcliſh ſur, an this be 
cultivated with extraordinary ſucceds j for, during hin courle 
| of philoſophy, he learned the ſix firſt books o Euelid, ãn the 

compaſs of one month, without a maſter. As he had ag im-. 
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fiter of Philip” count Konig gfmarc, who was 925 dof an 


illuſtrious family in gal and Who fell u ſactifice for an 


3 ed wy Bed the princeſs of Zell. Sax diſcovered an 
njvs for like curſes, neglekting eve 2 ſtudy but 
ke bn of wie le cultivated no 3 lan 15 ut F French, 
as if he had foreſteri that France would 2 become his : 
country, in whieli he would riſe to the. Wight *militar 
honours.” He A the King bis father in all Ms 15 
campaigns, and be 7850 to ſerve in the allied army in the Nether- 
ds in 1708, when, young as he was, he gave pregnant 
roof of am enterprifing genius.” He afterwards ſet ved in the 
war againft the Swedes in 'Pomerania, and was made colonel 
of a regiment of horſe.” He entered into the imperial ſervice 
m 1. 175 and made ſeveral catipaigns in Hungary againſt the 
Tyrke; in Ahieh he behaved with the greateſt bravery, and 
hereby attracted the regard of 2 ince Eugene of Savoy. In 
1720, he viſited the court of France, where he obtained a 
brevet of eamp-miarſhal from the duke of Orleans, then regent 
of that kingdom, Two years after, he purchaſed the e 
of the regiment of Spar; and N roſe ih military 
Honours, rom the” rank of colon : to that of rel | 
neral. 1 
"While Sas Nui feſſ ding in Fraps the States of Courland; 
ecing that their duchy would one day be without: A head, 
duke Ferdinand, the laſt male of the family of Ketler, beipg 
etudinary, and likely to die without iſſue, ) were prevailed on, 
by foreign inflaence, to chuſe him for their ſovereign. The 
minute of election was peg the States of Mittaw, the 


capital of Courland, ] we 5, 1526: but, this election having 
been 8 1e. by the court of Ruſſia; and alſo by 
blic of Poland, upon both of which the duchy was 

pts lie he could never make good his pretenſions ; ; io that, 
upon the death of duke Ferdinand in 1736, count Biron, 2 
ntleman' of Daniſh extraction, in the ſervice of Ruffia, was 
Preferfed to him. When a war broke out in Germany, upon 
the death of the late king of Poland, our count's father, he 
attended the duke of Ber wie, commander in chief of the 
French army ſent jnto that cou up and behaved with un- 
paralleled ravery. "When troub Cooks out in the ſame quar- 
ter, upon the death of the emperor Charles VI, he was em- 
loyed in the French army ſent into the empire, to ſupport e 
1 of the eleftor of Bavaria, and had no incor fderable 
ad in ſtorming Pra — — by means of which he acquired the 


conficence and eſteem of that unfortunate prince. hen an 
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is 1744: in fayour of Charles-Edward, the pretender's eldeſt 
ſon, he was appointed to command the French troops to be 
employed on that occaſion. Both the young pretender and the: 
count had come to Dunkirk, in order to proceed upon the 
intended expedition 7 but the deſign was fruſtrated by a furious 
ſtorm, and the vigilance of the Britiſh fleet, France having. 


, ſoon after that event, declared war againſt Great Britain, he 


was appointed commander in chief of the French army in the 
Netherlands, and promoted to the rank of a marſhal of 
France. In this high ſtation he had full room to diſplay his 
abilities. Succeſs, crowned all his enterprizes ; and every town 
he inveſted was obliged to ſubmit to his victorious arms. 
During the courſe of the war, he beat the allies in ſeveral 
battles, and made himſelf maſter of the whole Auſtrian Ne- 
therlands, with a good part of the Dutch Brabant. Such 
eminent ſervices procured him an act of naturalization by 
the king of France in April 1746: January following, he was 
raiſed to the rank of marſhal-general, an office which had: 
been vacant for many, years; and, Jan. 1748, he was con- 
ſtituted gover nor- general of the Netherlands, with a large 
revenue annexed. , C 
After the. treaty of peace at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1948, mar- 
mal Saxe, covered with glory, and loaded with the king's _ 
bounties, / retired to Chambord in France, where he ſpent bis 

ime in various employments and amuſements + but, being 
eized with a fever, he died Nov. 30, 1750. His corpſe was 
interred; with great funeral pomp, in the church of St. Tho- 
mas at Straſburgh. All France lamented his death. The 

king was at the charge of his funeral, and expreſſed the 

greateſt concern for the loſs of a man, who had' raiſed the 


glory of his armsto the higheſt pitch. By his will, which is 


dated at Paris, March 1, 1748, he directed that his | 
ſhould be buried in lime, if that could be done; that, in 
ſhort_ time, nothing more of him might remain in the world 
but his memory among his friends.“ This direction, how- 
ever, was not complied with; for, his corpſe was imbalmed, 
and put into a leaden coffin, which was incloſed in another 


of copper, and this coyered with one of wood, bound about 
with iron. His heart was put into a ſilver-gilt box, and bis 
/ entrajls into another coffin. He was bred a Proteſtant, of 
dhe Lutheran, perſuafion,, under the eye of the counteſe his 


mother: and no worldly confideration. could ever induce him 
to change his religion- He had unhappily, like bis royal 
father, early engaged in a ſeries of amorous adventures; and 
ſeveral natural children were the fruits of his rambling 
amours. Though he had been prevailed on by his mother to 
marty Victoria counteſs of Lobin, a lady of ME £9”: . 
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Birtli-anJ beauty, by whom hs bad u child of two; ve Adel 
in their infaricy ; yet, a coldneſs havitg atiſen between them, 
the marriage was difſolved, on accoutit of adultery Cotti itted 
by the cobhmt, with a deſign to proctre #' divorce ;" ind he 
never afterwards married. The marſhal was a man of a 
middling ſtature, but of a robuſt conſtitutibn und extraordinaty 
firength. To an aſpect noble, ſweet; and martial, he joined 
the interior qualities of a moſt excellent heaft. Aﬀable, and 
aſſected with the misfortunes of others, he was great and 
gerierous, even more than his fortune wotld permit. On 
his death-bed he was very penitent for his lewd praftices, 
and reviewed the errors of his life with extreme remorſe. 
His © Reveries, or Memoirs concertiug the . War,” 
together with other ſmall pieces, were tranſlated into n 

and publiſhed at London in 1757, 4to; and 'republifhed' a 

Edinburgh in 1759, 8vo. r 
SANG (GAAMMuATicus) Like che birth-place of Homer, 
the country of this hiſtorian has been the fubject of much 
controverſial diſcuſſion. The queſtion would never probably 
have been difputed, if envy had not excited Johannes Mägtius, 
the archbiſhop of Upſal, to deprive Denmark of the. honour 
Wich it was thought to poſſels, in having given birth to its 
celebrated hiſtorian. By giving him the name of Johannes 
de Saxonia, he thought to perſuade mankind that he was a 
native of Germany. His attempt was unſucceſsful, and his 
aſſertions refuted by Petrus Parvus. It is indeed evident 
from many monuments of Daniſh antiquity, where the name 
of Sachſe frequently occurs, that it is of ne obſcure or late 
origin in the hiſtory of Denmark. Saxo himſelf calls the 
Danes his Countrymen, Denmark his country; and ſpeaking 
of the kings, he terms them our kings. Some Attribute his 
origin to Ambria, others with more reafon to Sialandia, 4 
Pamſh'iſland. His having floorithed in the year 11 50, or 1156, 
he thinks proves, that he muſt then have'pabliſhed, and conſe- 
quently acquired a fame. The name Scalandicus is ao added 
to that of in ſome editions of his works. He has been 
called Longus, which has induced ſonie to attribute his de- 
fcent to the noble family of the Langii. Others have rather 
choſen to aſcribe this name to the height of his ſtature. 
Saxo, in his preface, ſpeaks of his anceſtors as having been 
diſtingui in war, which indicates that they were of no 
noble race. His name of Grammaticus was titular, and 
expreſſive of his attainments in literature. There are diffe- 
rent opinions concerning the year of his birth. It is however 
certain, that he flouriſhed in zhe twelfth century. Carpyovius 
endeavoured by ſome acute and ſubtile reaſdnings, to aſcertain 
the date. The education of Saxo is equally involved in un- 
a | certainty. 
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vertainty. - Pontoppetian ſuppoſes that he ſtudied at Paris, and 
there acquired the elegance of ſtyle for which he afterwards 
was, dliſtinguiſhed. It is certain, chat in the 12th century 
tho Oimbri and the Danes frequently went to France for edu- - 
cation. It may, bowever, be doubted,” whether in the rage 
for. trifle which then prevailed at Paris, Saxo could have pro 
cuted a maſter Who was capable of inſtructing him. We 
muſt be rather inclined to ſuppoſe that he owed his attain- 
ments to his on induſtry and talents, It appears that he 
applied An for we find him appointed capitular in 
the hiſhoprie of Lundens, and aſterwards a prefect in the, ca- 
thedral af Raſchild. While he filled this office he was feng, 
in the year 1161, by Abſalon the biſhop of Roſchild to Paris, 
witlt a view of- inviting ſome monks from St. Genevieve, 
who might correct the  depraved morals of thoſe which bo- 
longed to Efkilſeo, William Abbas accepted: the invitation 
of Saxo, and three brothers followed him. Tbeſe monks in- 
troduced into Menmark the monaſtie diſcipline which had 
been preſcribed. St. Auguſtine. Various opinions have been 
offered about the date of Saxo's death. Pontanus ſuppoſes it 
to have been in the year 1208. Some conjecture tbe time 10 
have been 1290, others in 1201. But, when we reflect, that 
in his. preface. he ſpeaks of Waldemar II. who. aſcended the 
throne . of Denmark in 1203, and that Andrew Suno, to 
whom the biftpry is dedicated, ſucceeded Abſalon in the bi- 
ſhoprie-,in ,1202,, we cannot agree with thoſe. who have. 
adopted the earlier dates. Though ſore others have fixed 
the date in 1204 and others in 1206; the general opinion is, 
that he died in 1208, aged upward of 70. He was buried in 
the cathedral of Roſchild. Three centuries afterwards, an 
inſeription was added to his tomb by Lago Urne, biſhop of 
deslandre. See Stephens? Prolegomena.“ Though. more 
elegant verſes might have been invented, ſays Klotzius, none 
couid ava been, more: .. net takes 
Harald Huitfeld, in his“ Hiſtory, of Denmark,“ mentions 
two ſons of Sato, Peter che preſect of Lundens, and Septi- 
mins, ot Siffuendas, a canon of Roſchild. Many have 
queſtioned the truth of this aſſertion, as there was a. papal 
edict | again, the marriage of . prieſts iflued long before he 
could have been 4 father. Thqugh this edit᷑t in 1120, 
yet, as Pontoppidan has obſerved, many prieſts in that cem 
tuty xofuſed tu bey it, and were married. Who can vent 
to, afhrm, that Saxo was not one of thoſe who iti this teſpet᷑ 
revglted-againft-the Pope's Authority? The Danes; it is well 
okibition, till at 
length, in 1242, it was conſumed at the Sleſwie council. 
bY: $6511 5 | \ | Abſalon 
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Abſalon firſt inſtigated Saxo to undertake the hiſtory of 
Denmark. Abſalon, whoſe paternal name was Axel, with 
the additional cognomen Huide, was diſtinguiſhed by the fa- 
vour of Waldemar I. He was biſhop of Roſchild, and after- 
wards preferred to the archbiſhopric of Lunden. He has 
been much celebrated for his patriotic zeal, for his piety, and 
Iiberality. - Attached to literature, and particularly to that 
which related to the hiſtory of Denmark, he had employed 
Suens, a ſon of Aggo the fellow-ſtudent of Saxo, in writing 
the “ Daniſh” Hiſtory.” The aſſiduity and talents of Saxo 
eſcaped not his attention. Not only did he exhort him to 
undertake the work, but he aſſiſted him with his advice and 
dee eee e et e Wi 
Saxo employed 20 years in accompliſhing his undertaking, 
and at laſt rendered it worthy the praiſes of poſterity, and the 
expectations of Abſalon: who, however, did not ſurvive to 
ſee the reſult of his care and his advice. 
Abſalon having died before the hiſtory was completed, 
which Saxo inſcribed to Andrew Suno who was the ſucceſſor 
to the fee, the hiſtory was not /publiſhed till three hundred 
years after the death of the author. Having remained dor- 
mant during ſo long a period, Chriſtianus Petræus undertook 
the publication at the deſire of Lago Une; biſhop- of Roſchild. 
Petræus, being at that time engaged in the purſuit of his 
ſtudies at the univerſity of Paris, ſent two meſſengers at diffe- 
rent times to Denmark, to . procure a cvpy-6f the work; but 
without ſucceſs. He returned to his own country for the 
ſame purpoſe, and at length received the manuſeript accurately 
written from Bergeius the archbiſhop of Lundens. It was 
delivered to be printed to Jodocus Badius Aſcenſius, and was 
publiſhed at Paris in the year 1514. The edition of Petræus 
was re-publiſhed at Bafil, in 1534, by Johannes Operinus. 
A third edition appeared at Frankfort on the Maine, in 1667. 
At laſt, 8 Johannes Stephanicus bore” the palm of 
excellence from all former editors. He was hiſtorian to the 
king, and profeſſor of eloquence and hiſtory in the univerſity 
of Sora, and already diſtinguiſhed*in+ the paths of literature. 
He had publiſhed in the year 1642; at Sora, from à manu- 
ſeript which had been preſerved at Copenhagen. a Hiſtory 
of the Kings of Denmark,“ by Sueno the friend of Saxo. 
There is alſo extant,” a hiſtory of Denmark, by Stephanus, 
pub. 1650: the following is the title:“ „ Hiſtorice Danicæ 
de rebus Chriſtiani III. ab. a. 1550, ad donn 1650.” 
By the aid of ſome Daniſh nobles, and the liberal contribution 
of the king, he was enabled to publiſh an edition of Saxo, in 
folio, printed at Sora 1644. A ſecond part uf the volume 
none 7 appeared 
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porn in the following var, containing che nen. | 


menaz” and copious notes. 

SAY (Sauber), born — 4 ſecond fon of the. 
Rev. Giles Say, who had been ejected from the vicatage of 
wo Michael's in Southampton by the Bartholomew-a@ in 

and, aſtet king. James the ſecond's liberty of conſci- 
„ was choſen paſtor of a Diſſenting congregation at 
Gueſtwic-in Norfolk, where he continued till his death, 
April 7, 1692. Some years after, his ſon (abovementioned) 
being at Southwark, where be. had been at ſchool, and con- 
verſing with ſome of the Diſſenters of that place, met with a 
woman of great reputation for piety, who told him, with great 
joy, that a ſermon on Pſ. cxix. 130. preached by his father 
thirty. years before, was the means of her converſion. _ 


ſtrongly inclined to the minifiry, Mr. Say entered as a pu 

in the academy of the. Rev. Mr. Thomas Rowe at London 
about 1692, where he had. for his fellow-ſtudents, Mr. (aftet- 
wards Dr.) Iſaac Watts, Mr. John Hughes, and Mr. Joſiah 


Hort, afterwards archbiſhop of Tuam. When he had finiſhed 


his ſtudies, he became chaplain to Thomas Scott, eſq. of 
Lyminge in Kent, in whoſe family he continued three years. 
Thence he removed to Andover in Hampſfire, then to 
Varmouth in Norfolk, and ſoon after to Loweſtoff in Suffolk, 

where he continued labouring in word and doctrine eighteen 


years. He was afterwards co-paſtor with. the Rev. Mr. Sa- 


muel Baxter at Ipſwich nine- years; and laſtly was called, in 
1734, to ſucceed Dr. Edmund Calamy i in Weſtminſter, — 
he died at his houſe in James-ſtreet, April 12, 1743, of a2 
mortification in bin howels, in- the fixty-cighth year, of his 


age. 

In his foneral-fermon, preached. by- Dr. Obadiah Hughes, 
2nd afterwards printed, a due elogium is paid to his miniſte- 
rial abilities; and, ſoon after his death, a thin quarto volume 
of his poems, witli two eſſays in proſe, On the Harmony, 
Variety, and Power of Numbers, written at the requeſt of 
Mr. Richardſon the painter, were publiſhed for the benefit of 
his daughter, who married the Rev. Mr. Toms, of Hadleigh 
in Suffolk. The eſſays have been much admired by perſons 


of taſte and, eee And the Gentleman's Magazine, for 


1780, p. 568, has reſcued from oblivion ſome remarks, by 
the ſame judicious hand, from the margin of a; copy of Mr. 
Auditor Benſon'sPrefatory Diſcourſe to his "Edition of 
Johnſton s. Fe, and the EIA of chat Aenne 
ia 0 

In the preface t his Werke, we are c 0 Mat far 
„as a tender huſband, an indulgent. father, and of a mo 
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and to diſtribute. Ho wn well verſed" in aftrowmy and nn 
tural I . had a taſte for muſic and poetry; was a 
oe critic, a' maſter of the claſſics. Vet ſo great was 
modeſty, that he was known only to a few: ſeleQt fulends, 
and never publiſhed above two or three ſermons, which 
were in à manner ertorted from him. Among the mo- 
dern Latin — Broukhuſius was his favourite; among 
the Engliſn, Milton, whoſe head, etched by Mr. Nichardſon, 
i prefixed to his ſecond effay. A letter from Mr. Say to Mr. 
hes, and to from Mr. Say to Mr. Duncombe, with a 
n tranſlation of the begin of Paradiſe Loſt, are 
printed among the Letters of Eminent Perſons dbecaſed, 
vol. I. and voll II. His characters of Mrs. Bridget Bendyth, 
rand-daughter of Oliver Cromwell, in the appendix' to 
vol. II. firſt appeared (without a name): in Gent. Mag. 1765, 
p. 357- In the fame volume, p. 423, FThe RefurreQion: 
Hluſtrated by the Changes of the Silk-worm” is by the ſame: 
hand. And ſome of his poetical pieces are in Nichols's 

< Sele& Collection,“ vol. VT. Ado GO ale} 
Mr. Say had collected all the forms of ꝓrayer on public 
occaſions from the time of archbiſhop Laud, which after his 
death were offered to the then archbiſhop of York (Dr. Her- 
ring), but were declined by him as never likely to be em- 
ployed'in compoſitions of that fort for the public, that work 
being in the province of Canterbury.” Let, unlikely, as it 
ſeemed, this event ſoon happenſe. 
SCALA (BaxTaraELEMT), an Italian, eminent as a ſtateſ- 
man and man of letters, when letters were juſt reviving in 
Europe, was born about 1424, ſome ſay 1490. He was only 
the ſon of a miller; but, going early to Florence, he fell 
under the notice of Coſmo de Medicis; who, obſerving un- 
2 in him and a turn for letters, took him under 
his protection, and gave him an education. He ſtudied the 
law; and, taking a doctor's in that faculty, frequented 
the bar. After the death of C in 1464, Peter de Me- 
dicis ſhewed the ſame regard: for him; and Scala; through his 
means, was truſted by the republic in the niceſt” and moſt 
important negotiations. la 1471, the freedom of the city. 
was conferred on him and his deſcendants; and the year after 
he obtained letrres de nobleſſe: he was then ſecretary or chancellor 
of the republic. In 1484, the Florentines ſent:a-ſolemn em- 
bafſy to Innocent VIII, to congratulate ' him on his being 
raifed to the pontificate; when Scala, being one ofithe ſix 
deputed to go, delivered a ſpeech ſo very pleaſing to the popes 
that he was made by him a kflight 2 the golden ſpur, and 
ſenator of Rome. In 1486, he was made holy-ſtandard- 
bearer to the republic. He died at Florence in 140% and 
kft- among other children a daughter, named ARG, 
| | who 


\ 
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8 and * 
8 og agua Subliſhed the abovementioned 


ſpeech, 
to POPs. Innocents ane r ſpeech which he made as chan» 


Florence, . Pro Imperatoriis militaribus. ſignis 
9 Saale Santa Imperatori, 1481 and Apologia: 
contra eee Florentiæ, 1406,“ in ſolio. His 
1 ye, Aork⸗ are four books, „ Hiſtoria. Florens. 
© Vita di. Vitaliani Borromeo; both printed at 
Ks?! in. Js th. Ac hiſto oy of the Florentine re 
was written in twenty books, and depoſited in the Medickan 
library 0 only four of theſe books and part of .a-fifthy 
were Pe a „no mote were thonght ſit to ſee the 
ligbt. bis letters have been publiſhed and 
voy are Tome Fw the collection of Politian, with whom Scala. 
pears from on correſpandence, had the misfortune to be: 
4 a. nigh Politian treated him politely at firſt, but after- 
wards 21 his temper a little. He probably deſpiſed! him the: 
more for being his ſuperior in every thing but letters. Era 
mus Wo) Das pot POR a, very favourable judgement on him: 
1 0 a Ciceronian in his ſtyle... | 
ALA nes Gee was —.— to the einen and 
a very 1 85 guiſhed and accompliſhed woman. Sbe became 
tg wife of the celebrated Marullus, whoſe, ayowed reaſan 
Nomen Les was to becomę perfect in the Latin tongue; 
\everthel it is very certain, that ſhe was not only an ex- 
cellent, but, as. Pau 1 rms, a very beautiful, woman. 


She was often praiſ- Politian in Greek, and was univer- 


oo, cltcemed.: for ber earning and. virtues. She died in 


Sal. 105 Ger bn Casan) was: deſcended a the 
Prin of Verona, if we may believe. what his ſon Joſeph 
a 2 in bs epiſtle. to Janus Douſa, d de vetuſtate gentis 
ane; though, this is generally not believed, hut ſup- 
pt 13 haye * puff of the Gens. b mg 
uliug Joſe who were as. for great vanity 

they. were 7 great. parts. and Aalener greater hare, Be this aa 
i wh a was. the ſon 10 . — You 2 who Ay ws 


yen! Corvinus, 
= q . 1 1 woos at Ripa, a N in ther terri- 
8 in 148 Gan firtt —_— 
courſe barns r big praceptor 

ve Lavin 00 twelve, was pre ſtnted to the 
anker . n one af his pages. Ha 


ſerve 24 emperot ay who made di and gave PRO of: his 


car "ole." Beyer th Te of Rn ho 3 


| In which he loſt his father, and brother Titus * he gchveyed 
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their bodies to Ferrara, where his mother reſided, who ſome 
time aſter dias wich grief ee den enn e 

- His father dying in narrow circumſtances, he found kim. 
ſelf ſoon in great neceſſity; vpon which he reſolved” to enter 
into the Franciſcan order. For this purpoſe he went to Bo- 
logna, where he applied himſelf vigorouſly to ſtady, eſpeci- 
ally to logic and Scotus's divinity ; but, changing bis mind 
with regard to becoming a monk, he, took arms again. and 
ſerved ſome time in Piedmont. "A "phyficiah; whom he knew 
at Turin, perſuaded him to ſtudy phyſic; and accordingly he 
proſecuted it at his leiſure-hours, while he was in the army : 
he likewiſe learned the Greek languaze, of which he had been 
entirely ignorant till then. At laſt the pains of the gout de- 
termined him, at forty years of age, to abandon a military 
life,” and devote himſelf entirely to the profeſhon. of phyfic. 
He had indeed already acquired 'uncommon ſkill in it; ſo 
that the biſhop of Agen, being indiſpoſed, and apprehending 
ſome need of a phyſitian in his journey to his dioceſe, beſought 
Scaliger to attend him. Scaliger conſented upon condition 
that he ſhould not ſtay at Agen above eight days: however, 
this mighty man, now forty-two, fell in ove with a girl of 


_ thirteen ;* and, becauſe her parents would not conſent to his 


having her, on account of her youth, ſtayed at Agen in order 
to marry her. He married her three years after, in 1529; 
kved with her twenty-nine years ; and had fifteen children by 
her, ſeven of whom ſuryived him. She was à lady of good 


. family. 2 8 N g . | . 
It was after his ſettlement at Agen, that he began to apply 


himſelf ſeriouſly to bis ſtudies. He learned the French tongue 


at his firſt coming, which he ſpoke perfectly well in three 
months; and then made himſelf maſter of the Gaſcon, Italian, 
Spaniſh, German, Hungarian, and Sclavonian. The chicf 
object of his purſuits was learning: the practice of phyſic 


was what he ſupported himſelf by. It is probable that be 


had taken a doctor's degree in this faculty at Padua; for, the 
letters of naturalization, which were granted him by Francis I, 


1528, give him this title ; — they ſay nothing, as ſome 
have obſerved, ef his deſcent from the princes of Verona, 


| 2 it is probable they would have done, had that deſcent 


clear. He did not begin to publiſh" any of his Works 


till he was forty-ſeven.; but he ſoon repaired the time he 


had loſt, and ſhortly gained a great name in the republic of 
letters. Study and the compoſition of books employed him 


till his death; which was occaſioned by à retention of urine, 


and happened in 1558. His epitaph war, “ Juli Czſaris Sca- 
ligeri quod fuit. r 077% 36 ©? ee ene 4 


/ 
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His fon foſeph has deferibed him ab 2 man with many ex- 
tellent qualities both of body and mind; tall, well-made; 6f 
a noble and venerable air; and very ſtrong and active evett td 
old age; of amazing fagacity, inſomuch that he could divine 
the nätutes and manners of men from their looks; of a pro- 
digious membry; fingularly averſe to lying, and of ſuch cha- 
rity, that his houſe was a kid of hoſpital to the indigent and 
diſtreſſed. Theſe good qualities, however, which, his ſon at- 
tributes to him, were greatly tarniſhed by ſome that were not 
ſo good, and yet notorious to all the world; we mean, an in- 
ſupportable pride and vanity, with a' criticizing and petulant 
humour, which made him throw out the moſt outrageous and 
injurious language againſt all who did not think as he thought, 0 
nor addred his productions as he adored them. His treatment Fr 
of Eraſmus was inexcuſable. This gteat man, in a piece in- "ll 
tituled, « Clcerotiianus. five de optimo dicendi genere, had 
ridiculed, with irrefiſtible force of wit and reaſon, certain of 
the learned in Italy, who would allow no expreſſtons to he 
pure latinity but what were to be found in Cicero; and had 
even gone ſv far as to criticiſe the ſtyle of the Roman orator, 
for + whom mevertheleſs he had the progfounideſt veneration. 
This provoked Scaliger, whoſe zeal for Cicero put him upon 
publiſhing two otations in his defence; in which he loaded 

raſmus with all the fe feproachful language 
that ill mannered ſpleen and paſſion could ſuggeſts” He made 
ſome atonement, by repenting of what hie hac de: for, 


— * 


upon the death of Kraſnius, which happened While tlie ſe- 
cond oration was printing, that is, in 1536, Séaſiger wrote q 
a poem, wherein he expteſſed' great grief at his dying before 
r they were reconciled; and ſhewed a willingneſs to acknowledge - 
: his great Naehe fur Ro DY GOO UOTE WIN0G77 
In the mean time Scaliger, with all his faults, was certainly 
f a moſt uncommon man; and, if in his” literary productions 
. great numbers of errors have expoſed hint” to criticiſm aud 
C correction, it muſt be remembered, that he did not apply im- 
0 ſelf in good earneſt to letters till he was more than forty. 
, His principal works are, Exercitationes coritta Cardanum 
e de Subtilitate!“ De cauſis Linguæ Latinæ;“ „ Poetices libri 
„ ſeptem; „ Poemata;: Epiſtolæ; and.” * Commentarits 
t upon ſeyeral ancient authors, Tbeophraſtus, Ariſtotle” Hip- 
8 poc rates; or father upon ſome works of theſs authors 
1 SCALIGER (Jos ru 'Jvsrvs), ſon of Julius Cæſar Sca= 
f liger; was born at Agen in 1 540; and, at eleven years of age, 
mn was ſent with two of his brothers to the college of Bordeaux. 
7 He learned the elements of the Latin tongue, and continued 
a there for three years; when the 8 to the place, 
: obliged him to return home to his father, Who himſelf took 
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care of his ſtudies. He required of him every day a ſhort de- 

clamation upon ſome hiſtorical fie and made him tran- 

ſeribe ſome EN which he himſelf had compoſed. This laſt 
upp9 


employ is ſed to have inſpired him with a taſte and in- 
clination for poetry; which he cultivated ſo. heartily, that he 
wrote a tragedy upon the ſtory of Oedipus before he was ſeven- 
teen. His father dying in 1558, he went to Paris the year 
following, with a deſign to apply himſelf to the Greek lan- 
uage ; and for this purpoſe attended the lectures of Turnebus 
or two months, But, finding that in the uſual courſe he 
ſhould be a long while in gaining his point, he ſhut himſelf up 
in his cloſet, reſolving to make uſe of na maſter but himſelf; 
and, having haſtily run over the Greek conjugations, began to 
read Homer with a tranſlation, and underſtood him perfectly 
in a ſhort time. From this reading he. formed to himſelf a 
grammar; then, proceeding to the other Greek poets, and 
next to the hiſtorians and orators, he gained in the ſpace of 
two years a perſect knowledge of the language. He afterwards 
turned his.thoughts to the Hebrew, which he learned by him- 
felf with great facility: he had a particular talent for learning 
languages, and is faid to have been well ſkilled in no leſs than 
thirteen, He made the ſame progreſs in the ſciences, and in 
every branch of literature, ſo that he at length obtained the re- 
putation of being the moſt learned man of his age; and per- 
haps, he was the moſt learned man that any age — produced. 
His life ns life of ſeyere application to letters, ſo that there 
is very little for a biographer to ſay of it. In 1503, be was 
inyited to the univerſity of Leyden, to be honorary profeſſor of 
the Belles Leitres there: upon which occaſion, if we may be- 
Leve what we read in the Menagiana,” Henry IV. of _ 
treated him with great coldneſs and neglect. Scaliger had de- 
termined to accept the offer; and, waiting upon the king to 
cquaint him with his journey, and the occaſion of it, Well, 
Me. Scaliger, ſaid his majeſty, -** the Dutch want to have you 
with them, and to allow you a good ſtipend: I am glad of it; 
and, then ſuddenly turning the diſcourſe, aſked him, ls it 
ue, that you travelled from Paris to Dijon without going to 
ol ?” The ſtanders- by were ſurpriſed; for they expected to 
have ſcen the greateſt ſcholar in the world, and conſequently 
great ornament of his country, treated with more ceremony 
and reſpect. wei IV. had no notion at all of learning 
or learned men: and, if he had had, might poſſibly not have 
been convinced that great learning can atone for greater pride, 
10 ng i ; 2 — behave in — jw er, 
purpoſely to humble and mortify Scaliger, who poſſeſſed them 
all abundantly. He went to Leyden, where he ſpent the re- 
mainder of his life; and died there of a dropſy, Jan. 21 + 160g, 
2 2 N li withou 
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without having ever been married. He was-a man of perfect 


ſobriety of manners, and whoſe whole time was well ſpent in 


C2 


ſtudy. He had as great parts as his father, and infinitely 


greater Jearning; having been trained to jt from his infancy, 


which his father had not: but then he had- the ſame vain-glo- 


rious and malcyolent ſpirit which diſpoſed him to contemn, 
and upon every occaſion to abuſe, all mankind, Arid though 
Ovid has faid, that the culture. of polite literature and the 
ah arts has a tendency to civilize and ſoften buman na- 


| $$ — Ingenuasdidicifle fideliter artes 
Emollit mores, nec ſinit eſſe feros,—” 95 
Jo were we to judg by the effects it had on theſe two heroes 
n letters, for ſuch Te certainly were, we ſhould conclude it 
more likely to make ys greater ſavages in our civilized than 
we ſhould have been in our natural ſtate. It is proper to ob- 
ſerve, that Scaliger the father lived and died in the church gf 
Rome: but the ſan. embraced the principles of Luther, and 
relates that his father alſo had intentions of doing ſo. . _ 
The works of Joſeph Scaliger are very numerous and va- 
rious: but his Opus de Emendatione Temporum,” printed 
at Paris 1583 in folio, is his greateſt performance. It contains 
a yaſt extent Le learning ; and hap an 1 are obſerved La it, 
peculiar 0 Scaliger. The firſt is, that, having great ſkill 
the Oriental 3 as in the Greek and 8 ain 
a prodigious knowledge in all kinds of writers, he collected 


every thing which might ſerve to eſtabliſh ſure principles of 


chronology, and to fix the time of divers remarkable events. 
The ſecond; that he was the firſt who undertook to form a 
complete ſyſtem of chronology; or to lay down certain princi 
ples, on which hiſtory. might be digeſted into exact order. Th 


third, that hie invented the Julian period; which is ſo exceed- 
ingly neceſſary to chronologers, that without it all their Jabours 
would: be, if not. uſeleſs, at leaſt very knotty and difficult. 
Scaliger, who had always the higheſt opinion of his own pro- 
duQions, imagined, that be had in this work carried cbrano- 
Jogy to entire perfection, and that his determinations would he 
irre verſible: but the ſciences do not attain perfection at once; 
and the errors, which Peta ius and others have diſcovered in 
this works} ſhow Lis this fiance WAL INE do not. . 

e has been ſtyled the father of chronology; and perhaps his 
A 1 co „ acc 5 iphili 
Chronicon, cum Iſagogicis Chrono 


-which he bas correQed and . reformed many things in his 
Opus de | Emendatipne be a ge him a ſuffi- 


cient claim to the ule. The 
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« Theſaurus Temporum“ that of Amſterdam, 1658, in 
oO en eo ir, s le 
He wrote notes and animadverſions upon almoſt all the 
Greek and Latin authors: thoſe upon Vario « de Lingua 
Latina” were written by him at twenty vears of age. Ge- 
rard Vaſſius ' obſerves, that his conjectures are too bold, and 
mentions how Peter Victorios ſaid, that Scaliger was born 
to corrupt the antients rather than to correct them. 
know not,” ſays Bayle, whether we may not ſay that 
Scaliger had too much wit and learning to write a good com- 
mentary; for, by having too much wit, he diſcovered in the 
authors he commented on more fine ſentiment and genius 
than they really had; and his profound learning was the 
occaſion of his ſceing a thouſand connexions between the 
ſentiments of a writer and ſome rare point of antiquity. Upon 
which foundation, imagining his author intended to allude to 
it, he cortected the paſſage ; unleſs we chooſe to believe, that 
his defire to explain an obſcure point of learning, unknown 
to other critics, induced him to ſuppoſe that it was to be found 
in ſuch or ſuch a paſſage. However that be, his commen- 
| taries are full of bold, ingenious, and very learned, conjec- 
tures; but ĩt is not at all probable that the antients ever thought 
of what he makes them ſay. A perſon who has genius de- 
parts as much from their ſenſe as one who has none ; and we 
ought not to ſuppoſe that the verſes of Horace and Catullus 
contain all the erudition which the commentators have thought 
proper to ſupply them with,” * e 
He wrote ſome diſſertations upon ſubjects of antiquity; 
and pave ſpecimens of his {kill in all branches of literature. 
He made a Latin tranſlation of two centuries of Arabian 
proverbs, which were publiſhed at Leyden, 1623, with the 
notes of Erpenius : he did this at the requeſt of Iſaac Cafau- 
bon, who tells us, that he employed lefs time in tranſlating 
it than others who underſtood Arabic would have done in 
reading it. He was alfo obliged to write ſome controverſial 
jeces: his Controverſy with Scioppius, who had convicted 
him of vanity and lying in his De vetuſtate & ſplendore 


ntis Scaligeranæ.“ is a heap of foul language upon a very 
tile ſubject. His © Poemata“ were publithed. at Leyden, 
1615, 8vo; his “ Epiſtole,” which are full of good learn- 
| Ing, and not the leaſt eligible of his works, by Daniel Hein- 
fius, at the ſame place, 1637, 8vo. I eee 
There are two ** Scaligerana;“ one printed at the Hague 
in 1666; the other at Groningen 1669, and for ſome curious 
reaſon or other called ** Scaligerana Prima.” Deſmaizeaur 
has thought it worth while to give a neat edition of them, 
together wich the 'Thuana,” * Perroniana,” ' 4 Pithce- 
OE, ana, 
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ana,” and % Colomeſiana,” at Amſterdam, 1 140, in 2 vols. 


12mo. 3 RUN ,, 
SCARBOROUGH (Sir Cue xs), according to Gran- 
er, was firſt phyſician to Charles II. James II. and Wil- 
iam III. Aa man poſſeſſed of ſtrong and lively parts, un- 
common learning, and great practice. He was one of the 
firſt mathematicians of his time. His memory was fo te- 
nacious, that he could recite, in order, all the propoſitions 
of Euclid, *Archimedes, and other ancient authors, He aſ- 
ſiſted the famous Dr. W. Harvey in his hook De Gene- 
ratione Animalium,“ and ſucceeded him as lecturer of ana- 
tomy and ſurgery. He very judiciouſly applied mathematics 
to medicine in ſeveral inſtances. His Syllabus Muſcu- 
lorum“ is printed, with Anatomical Adminiſtration of all 
the Muſcles,“ &c. by Wm. Mullens; maſter in Chirorgery. 
He wrote ſeyeral mathematical treatiſes, a Compendium of 
Lilye's Grammar,“ aud an * Elegy on Cowley.” He was 
amiable in his manners, and pleaſant in his converſation. 
Died Feb, 26, 1693, Se | 
SCAPULA (Jorn) ſtudied firſt of all at Lauſanne, and was 
afterwards employed in the printing-houſe of Henry Stephens: 
this happened to be at the time when that great man was pre- 
paring "1 publication his Theſaurus of the Greek Lan- 
guage;“ and Scapula, not very honeſtly, availed himſelf 'of 
the opportunity of making an abridgement of that prodigious 
work, He took from the Theſaurus all that he thought ne- 
ceſſary to facilitate the progreſs of young ſtudents in Greek, 
and publiſhed jt in the form of a dictionary in 1580. The 
ſale of this work was ſo extenfve, that it ' impeded the ſale of 
the“ Theſaurys,” and was particularly injurious to the for- 
tunes of Henry Stephens. The maſter, thus defrauded, did 
not fail to expreſs his reſentment, in his tract on the La- 
tinity of Lipſius.“ Scapula, however guilty, enjoyed the 
fruits of his dexterity, © | bY Be n 
SCARRON (Pavur), an eminent comic, or rather bur. 
leſque, French writer, was the ſon of Paul Scarron, a coun- 
ſellor in parliament, and born at Paris in 1610. He was 
defarmed, and of very irregular manners; yet his father de- 
ſigned him ſor an eccleſiaſtic. He went to Italy when he 
was fogr-and-twenty ; but returned juſt as licencious as he 
went, and ſo continued till hy a terrible ſtroke was des» 
pri of all power to indulge vicious appetites. He was at 
Mans, Where he was a canon; but, retiring thence, at a car- 
nival ſeaſon, into a damp and fenny ſituation, a torpor ſud- 
denly fell upon him, and he loft the uſe of his limbs. The 


phyſicians attempted in vain to reſtore them; no applications 


were of the leaſt avail: and thus poor Scaxron, at twenty- 
1818 V 
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ſeven, had no movements left him, but tfioſe of his hands 
and tongue. Melancholy as his condition was, his comical 
and bur ſeſque humour never forſook him: he was continually 
talking and writing in this ſtrain ; and his houfe became the 
rendezvous of all the men of wit. Afterwards, a freſh mis- 
fortune overtook him: his father, whs had hitherto ſupplied 
bis wants, incurred the diſpleaſure of cardinal Richelieu, — 
vas baniſhed. Scarron, depriyed of his reſources, preſented 
an humble requeſt to Richelieu, which was ſo humorouſly 
drawn, that the miniſter could not forbear, laughing, What 
| the effect would have been cannot be faid, Hate betty Riche: 
lieu and his father died ſoon-after: however, it is reckoned 
among his beſt pieces. This extraordinary perſon at length 
conceived thoughts of marriage; and, in 1651, was actually 

arried to Mademoiſelle d' Aubigne, afterwards the moſt cele- 
3 Madam de Maintenon, who lodged near him, and 
was about fixteen years of age. How different muſt the con- 
dition of that lady have been then from what it was after- 
wards ; when, as Voltaite relates, it was conſidered as 
a great acquiſition for her to gain for a huſband a man who 
was disfigured. by nature, impotent, and very little enriched 
by fortune! This lady, however, whoſe paſſion fot Scar- 
Ton, if the had any, muſt have been quite ſentimental,” had 
wit and beauty, od ſerved to increaſe the good company 
which frequented his houſe : ſhe alſo reſtrained him in his 
buffooneries, making him more reſerved and decent. Scarton 
died in 1660, and his jeſting humour did not die before him: 
Within a few minutes of his death, when his acquaintance 
were about him all in tears, “ Ah ! my good friends,” faid 
he, © you will never cry for me ſo much as I have made you 
hah? .;. - 1 135 e 
5 "He d an infinite fund of wit and pleaſantty, but could 


ſcene, that a reader, 175 the whole, will be rather diſguſted 
Virgil Traveſtie“ is only excuſable in a 


ather works, which conſiſt of ſongs, Epiſtles, ſkahzas, odes, 

gpigramz, &c. all thew the b 

continued to be. liked by bee lafte; and this was fore- 
vileau. His works were: printed at Patis, in 1685 

and 1737, in 10 vol. 12m0. i , a TT OS 
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' "SCHAAF (Ciartts); a learned German, was bern ät 
Nhys, in the electorate of Cologne, 1646; his father was 
z major in the army of the landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel. He 
was bred to Divinity at Duiſbourg; and, having made the 
Otiental tongdes his particular ſtudy, became ptofeſſor of 
them in that univerſity in 1677. In 167 be removed to 
Leyden, to fill the ſame poſt for a better ſtipend; and there 
continued till 1729, when he died of an apoplexy. He 4 
liſhed ſome uſeful books in tlie Oriental way; as, 1. Opus 
Aramæeum, 'compte&ens Gtammatieam Chaldaicam & Syria- 
cam, 1686,” 8vo. 2. Novum Teſtamentum Syriacum, 
cam verſione Latina, 1708,“ 4to. The Latin verſion is that 
of Tremellius, retouched. Leuſden laboured jointly wich 
him in this work till death, which happened when they were 
got fo Luke xv. 20; and Schaaf did the remainder by himſelf. 
t the end of it is ſubjoined, © Lexicon Syriacum Concor- 
dantiale.” 3. Epitome Grammatice Hebraicz, 1716.“ 8vo. 
A Letter in Syriac of the biſhop Mar Thomas, written 
aid Malabar to the patriarch of Antioch, and a Latin ver- 
ſion by himſelf, 17 14, 4to. 5. © Sermo Academicus de 
Linguarum Orientalium ſcientia;“ an Inauguration-Speech. 
In 1/11 he drew up, at the requeſt of the curators of the 
academy at Leyden, a catalogue of all the Hebrew, Chaldee, 
Syriac, and Samaritan; books and manuſcripts, in the library 
there; which was joined to the catalogue of thit libfaty, 
publiſhed in * 3.4.7 99 e ho ont eavweplgdehing ace 
SCHALKEN was born at Dort, in 1643. His father 
placed him firſt with Solomon Van Hoogſtraten, and aſtet- 
wards with Gerard Dou, from whom he caught a great de- 
licacy of finiſhing ; but his chief practice was to paint candle- 
lights. He placed the object and a candle in a dark room; 
and looking through a ſmall hole, painted by day-light what 
he faw in the dark chamber. Sometimes hie drew) portraits, 
and came with that view to England, but found the bufiniefs 
too much qngrolled by Kneller, Cloſterman, and others. 
Yet he once drew king William; but, as'the piece was to be 
by candle -Hght, he gave his majeſty. the candle to hold, till 
the tallow ran down upon his fingers. As if to juſtify 'this 
ill-breediag, he drew his 'own pe in the ſame fituation. 
'Delicacy was no part of bis character: Having drawn'a'la 
who was marked with the ſmall-pox, but had handſortic 
hafids, ſhe aſked him, when the bees was finiſhed, if "the 
muſt not fit for her hands: © No, replied Schalken, I always 
_ SCHEFFER (Jonw), a learned German, was born at 
Straſburg in 1621 ; affd, 'as far as we know, educsted ther: 
He applied kirafelf pinicpatl © the fudy of Ge ee 
1 , ' . MAS: tin 
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Latin antiquities, and of hiſtory ; and made himſelf à tole. 
Table. verbal critic upon Latin and Greek authors, He was 
driven out of his pwn country by the wars ; and, as Chriſtina 
of Sweden was ſhewing favour at that time to all men of 
letters, he withdrew into her kingdom in 1648. He was 
made, the ſame year, proſeſſor of eloquence and politics at 
Upfal; afterwards, honorary profeſſor royal of the law of 
nature and nations, and aſſeſſor of the royal college of an- 
tiques; and, at length, librarian of the univerſity of Upfal. 
He died in 1679, after having publiſhed a great number of 
Works. Many of his pieces relate to Greek and Roman an- 


tiquiies, and are to be found in the colleion, of Grevius 


and Gronovius. He wrote notes upon many ancient authors; 
upon lian, Phædrus, Arriani Tactica,“ of which laſt he 
made alſo a Latin verſion; Petronius, Hyginus, Julius Obſe- 
quens, Juſtin, & c. He was one of rind who ſtoutly de- 
tended the genuineneſs of that fragment of Petronius, pre- 
tended to have been found at Trau; which, however, is ge- 
nerally judged to be a ſorgery, and. accorqingly rejected 4 
-Buzman-and . or og 

ScHEINER (CunxlisrornER), an eminent mathematician 
and aſtronomer, - and memorable for having firſt diſcoyered the 
ſpots upon the ſun, was born near Meckelberg, in Germany, 
1575. He entered into the ſociety of the Jeſuits when be 
was twenty; and afterwards. taught the Hebrew tongue and 
the mathematics at Ingolſtadt, Friburg, Brifac, and Rome. 
At length, he hecame rector of the college of the Jeſuits at 
Neiſſe in Sileſia, and confeſſpr to the Archduke Charles. 
n e e ee 

While he was at Ingolſtadt in 1617, teaching matlie ma- 
tics. in that city, he one day diſcoyered through his teleſcope 


certain ſpots. in the ſun ; and communicated ee | 


ſome. of his brethren, to Gretſer, in particular. | The provi 
ciabof;his order, frighted as it ſhqul ſeem with. the 2 6058 
of the phænomenon, reſtrained him from en it at the 
preſent; upon which Scheinęr communicated his obſeryations 


in three letters to Velſerus ; who, without the knowledge - 


of the author, publiſhed thoſe, obſervations, with figures to 
illuſtrate them, in 1612, under the title. of “ Apelles poſt 
tabulam.” When Galibæo heard of this, he charged bim 
With plagiariſm, as if he bad rohbed him of the honour. of 
. the-diſcoyery : but Scheiner, in the 2 to his „ Rol 


Vrſina,” very accurately makes good; his claim; and Riccio- 


lus is of opinion, that Velſerus's letters through Germany and 
Lia upon this diſcovery, gave Galiſeg she firſt Hit of it, 


ince none of, Galileo's obleryations Were earlier than 1612- 


Scheiner afterwards, at Rome, made obſervationht gn. Be 
Mr IT 4 - "OE 
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ſolar phenomena for, many years; and-at length, reducing 
them into order, he publiſhed} them in one yolume folio, 
1630, under the title of Roſa Urſina; five, Sol ex admi- 
rando. facularum & macularum ſuarum phepomeno vanus ; 
nee non cirea centrum ſuum & axem'fixum, ab ortu in occa- 
ſum, converſione quaſi menſtrua, ſupra polos proprios, 
libris zv. mobilis oſtenſus.“ Almoſt every page is adorned 
with an image of the ſun with ſpots; and Des Cartes bas 
given it as his opinion, that nothing can be, more accurate 


and perfect in its kind than this work gf Scheiner, , 
He wrote ſome ſmaller things, relating to mathematics and 
philoſophy; among the reſt, Oculus, five Fundamentum 
Opticum, in quo radius yiſualis ęruitur, ſua vifioni in oculo 
ſedes decernitur, & anguli viſorii ingenium reperitur;“ re- 
printed at London, 1652, 4to, _ -_ | 3 
SCHIAVONE (Andrea), ſo called from the 1 
where he was born, ip 152 2, was an eminent Venetian painter. 
He was ſo. very, meanly deſcended, that his parents, after 
they had brought him to Venice, were not able to allow him 
a maſter, His firſt employment was to ſerve thoſe painters 
who kept ſhops ;_ where his mind opened, and inclination and 
genius ſerved him for a maſter. He ſtudied hard, and took 


% 


* 
= 
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infinite pajns ; and this, with ſuch helps as he received from 
the prints of Parmegiano, and the paintings of Siepe and 


Titiap, raiſed him to a degree of excellence vey e 
It is true, indeed, that, being obliged to work for his dai 

bread, he could not ſpare time ſufficient for making himſe 

thoroughly perfect in defign ; but that defect was ſo well 
covered with the fingular beauty and ſweetneſs of his colours, 
that Tintoret uſed often to ſay, no painter ought to be with- 
out onę piece of his hand at leaſt. His principal works were 
compoſed at Venice, ſome of them in concurrence with Tin- 
toret himſelf; and others by the directions of Titian, in the 
library of St. Mark. But fo malicious was fortune to poor 
Schiaypne, that his pictures were but little, valued. in his Hfe- 
time; an he never was paid any otherwiſe for them than as 


an ordinary painter: though, after his deceaſe, Which hap- 


pened in 1582, his works turned to much better account, 
and were eſteemed but little inferior to thoſe of his moſt” fa- 
mous contemporaries. I 


{x 


one of the greateſt colquriſts of the Venetian ſchool, was all 


was his future reputation worth to him ? 


SCHMIDT, the pame of ſonſe keatned Germans. EB ! 


MUs SERIE t rn at Jelitzch 
11 | 


arpT, born s In Miſnia, 1560; was'emj- 
nent for his {Kill in the Rate 'and in the mathtma 


c both. hich, alough Bey Ace piu W- 


big painter, though now reckoned 
his Jie Jong bar poorly fed and jneanly clad : what, therefore, 
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dom found in the ſame perſon, he profeſſed with great repu- 
tation fot many, ears at Wittemberg, where he died in 
1637. He publiſhed an edition of * Piadat“ in 1616, 4to, 

with a Latin verſion and learned notes. He wrote notes alſo 
upon Lycophron, Dionyfius-Periegetes, and Hefiod; Which 
aft was publiſhed at Geneva in 1693. There was SrsAs- 
TIAN SCHMIDT, profeſſor of Oriental languages at Straſburgh, 
who publiſhed many works; and Joun Aüp EW SCHMID r, 
à learned Lutheran divine, born at Worms in 1662. John 
Andrew had a terrible accident, when he was twenty ſeven, 
which had like to have coſt him his life: he fell out of a 
Chamber - window of the ſecond ſtory into the ſtreet, and was 
taken up for dead. He hurt his right arm with the fall ſo 
much, that he could never recover the uſe of it: he learned 
to write, however, tolerably well with the left; ſo well, at 
leaſt, as to be able to make near a hundred publications, with- 
Hut the help of an amanuenſis. He was learned, but ſeems 
to have been ſtrongly infected with the cacoethes ſeribendi ; for, 
he wrote upon all ſubjects. One of his pieces is intituled, 
Arcana dominationis in rebus geſtis Oliverii Cromwelli;” 
another is againſt 'a book, ſuppoſed to be Le Clere's, with 
this title, Liberii de ſancto amore Epiſtole Theologice.” 
'He tranſlated Pardie's “ Elements of Geometry” "out of 
French into Latin. He died in 1726; and his funeral oration 
Was made by John 15 Motheim, who ſays the higheſt 


things imaginable of him Poe 
© SGHOEPFLIN (Joni Daxigt) wis both Septbrelter 6, 
1694, at Sulzbourg, a town in the margraviate of Baden 
Dourlach; his father, holding an honourable office in the 
Margrave's court, died Joon after in Alface, leaving his ſon 
to the care of his mother. After ten years ſludying at Dour- 
lach and Baſil, he kept a public exerciſe on ſome conteſted 
Points of antient hiſtofy with A and fitiiftied his 
udies in eight years more at Stfaſpoufg. In 1917, be 
there ſpoke a Latin panegyric on Gerthanicus, that fa- 
yourite hero of Germany, which was printed by order of 
the city. In return for this favour, he ſpoke a funetal ora- 
tion on M. Barth, under whom he, had died ; and ano- 
ther on Kuhn, the profeſſor of eloguence and hiſtory there, 
whom he was ſoon after elected to ſutceed in 1720, it the 
e of 26. The. refort of ſtudents to him from the Nor- 
thern nations was very great: the 2 of Germany ſent 
their ſons to ſtudy law, under him. The profefſorſhip of 
'hiſtory, at Francfort on the Oder was offeted to Him; the 
_Czazina Invited bim to another at St. Peterſburg, with the 


- 
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title of Hiftoriographer Royal; Sweden offered Him the ſame 
Reichen at Vptal,” bre Rela by Scheffer atid Boeeler 


* 
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his countrymen; and the uni of Leyden named him 
ſuccefſor to the learned Vitriarius. He preferred Straſbourg to 
all. Amidſt the ſucceſſion of lectures public and private, he 
found time to publiſh an innumerable quantity of hiſtorical 
and eritical difſertations, too many to be here particulariſed. 
In 1726, he pronounced a congratulatory oration before king 
Staniflaus, in the name of the univerſity, on the marriage of 
his daughter to the king of France; and, in 1726, another on 
the birth of the Dauphin, beſides an anniverſary one on the 
king of France's birthday, and others on his victories. In 
1726 he quitted his profeſſorſhip, and began bis travels at the 
ublic expence. From Paris he went to Italy, ſtayed at 
Fire ſix months, received from the king of the Two Sicilies 
a copy of the Antiquities of Herculaneum,“ and from the 
duke of Parma the * Muſeum Florentinum.““ He came to 
England at the beginning of the late king's reign, and left it 
the day that Pere Courayer, driven out of Paris by theolo- 
gical diſputes, arrived in London. He was now honoured 
with a canonry of St. Thomas, one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
Lutheran chapters, and viſited Paris à third time in 1928. 
Several diſſertations by him are inſerted in the Memoirs 
of the Academy of Inſcriptions: and Belles Lettres; one; 
aſeribing the invention of movable types to Guttenberg of 
Straſbourg, 1440, againſt Meermann. i Fan at 


4 


In 1733, he narrowly. eſcaped; kom a dangerous Hlneſb. 


He had long meditated one of thoſe works, which alone by 


their importance, extent, and difficulty, might immortaliſe 4 
ſociety,” a Hiſtory of Alſace. To collect materials for this, 
he travelled into the Low Countries and Germany 1 738, and 
into Switzerland 1744. At Prague he found that the frag- 
ment of St. Mark's Goſpel, ſo carefully kept there, is a con- 
tinuation of that at Venice. The chancellor D*Apuefſean 
ſent for him to Paris, 1946, with the ſame view. His plan 
was to write the Hiſtory of Alface, and to illuſtrate its geo- 

phy and policy. before and under the Romans, under the 
Franks, Germans, and its preſent governors; arid, in 1751, 
he preſented it to the king of France, who had before Ho- 
noured' him with the title of Hiſtoriographer Royal and 
Counſellor,” and then gave him an appointnient of 2000 
livres, and a copy of the catalogue of the royal library. He 


availed himſelf of this opportunity to plead the privileges of 


the Proteſtant univerſity of Straſbourg, and obtained a con- 
firmation of them. His ad volume appeared in 1761; and 
he had prepared, as four ſupplements, a collection of charters 
and records, an eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, a literary hiſtory, and a 
liſt of authars who have treated of Alſace: the publication - 
of thele he recommended to Mr. Koch, his affiſtant be 
1 8: 4% „%%ͤöj WOE onde -T PETE ceſſor 
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ceſſor in his chair. Between theſe two volumes he publiſhed 


his Vindicie Celtice,” in which he examines the origin, 
revolution, and language of the Celts. The Hiſtory of 
Baden was his laſt confiderable work, a” duty which: he 
thought he owed his country. He completed this hiſtory in 
ſeven volumes in four years; thie firſt appeared in 1763, the 
Jaſt in 1766. Having by this hiſtory ittuſtrated his country, 
he prevailed upon the marquis of Baden to build a room, in 
which all its ancient monuments were depoſited in 1963, He 
engaged with the EleQor Palatine to found the academy of 
Manbeim. He pronounced the inaugural diſcourſe,” and fur- 
niſhed the electoral treaſury with antiques. He opened the 
public meetings of this academy, hich are held twice a year, 
by a diſcourſe as honorary preſident. He proved in two of 
theſe djſeourſes, that no electoral houfe, no court in Ger- 
many, had produced à greater number of learned princes 
than the electoral houſe. In 1766, he preſented to the elector 


the firſt volume of the!“ Memoirs of 'a Rifing Academy, 


and pr miſed one every two years. e 
A friend to humanity, and not in the leaſt jealous of his 
literary property, he made his library public. It was the 


- moſt complete in the article of hiſtory that ever belonged to a 


private perſon, rich in MSS. medals, inſcriptions, figures, 
vaſes, and ancient inſtryments'of every kind, collected by him 
with great judgement in his travels. All theſe, in his old age, 
he preſented to the city of Straſbourg, without any other con- 
dition except that his library ſhould be qpen both to fo · 
reigners and his on countrymen. The city, bowerer, te- 
warded this diſintereſted | hberality by a penſion of 100 louis. 
He was admitted to the debates in the ſenate upon this occa- 
ſion, and there complimented the ſenate and the gity on the 
fayour they bad ſhewn to literature ever ſince its revival in 
Europe. Nov. 22, 170, cloſed the fiſtieth year of the pro- 
feſſorſhip of Mr. S.; this was celebrated by a public feſtiyai : 
the univerſity aſſembled, and Mr. -Lobſtein, their orator, pro- 
nounced before them à ducourſe in praiſe of this extraordi- 
nary man, and the whole ſolemnity concluded with a grand 
entertainment. Mr. S. ſeemed born to outlive himſelf. Mr, 
Ring, one of his pupils, printed his life in 69. In 1791, 
he was attacked by a flow fever, occaſioned by an obſtruction 
in his bowels and an ulcer in bis lungs, after an illneſs of 
many months. He died Auguſt 7. the firſt day af the 
eleventh month of his 97th year, ſenſible to the laſt. He was 
buried in the collegiate church of St. Thomas, the city in 
his favour diſpenſing with the law which forbids interment 
Wy; DEANS 43: ene SSC HOM 
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SCHOMBERG (FaEDERIc duke of), a diſtinguiſhed 

neral,- was deſcended of a noble family in Germany, and 
or of count” Schomberg, by his firſt wife, an Engliſh lady, 
. of the lord Dudley; which count was killed at the 
battle of Prague in Bohemia in 1620, together with ſeveral 
of his ſons. The duke was born in 1608. He ſerved firſt 
in the army of the United Provinces, and afterwards became 
the particular confident of William II, prince of Orange; in 
whoſe laſt violent actions he had ſo great a ſhare, and parti- 
cularly in the attempt upon Amſterdam, that, on:the prance's 
death in 1650, be retired into France. Here he gained ſo 
high a reputation, that, next to the prince of Conde, and Tu- 
renne, he was eſteemed the beſt general in that kingdom; 
though, on account of his firm adherence to the Proteſtant 
religion, he was not for a conſiderable time raiſed to the dig- 
nity of a marſhal. Nov. 1659, he offered his ſervice to 
Charles II. for his reſtoration to the threne of England; 
and, the year following, the court of France being greatly 
ſolicitous for the intereſt of Portugal againſt the Spaniards, he 
was ſent to Liſbon; and in his way. thither paſſed Bough 
England, in order to concert meaſures with king Charles for 
the ſupport of Portugal. Among other diſcourſe Which he 
had with that prince, he adviſed his majeſty to ſet up for the 
head of the Proteſtant religion; which would give him a vaſt 
aſcendant among the princes of Germany, make him umpire 
of all their affairs, procure him great credit with the Huge- 
nots of France, and keep that crown in perpetual fear of him. 
He urged him likewiſe not to part with Dunkirk, the ſale of 
which was then in agitation; fince, conſidering che naval 
power of England, it could not be taken, and the poſſeſſion 
of it would keep both France and Spain in a dependence upon 
his majeſty. oo we") c0at VV 

In Portugal he did ſuch eminent ſervic@ to that kingdom 
that he was created a grandee of it, and count Mertola, with 
a penſion of 5000 l. to himſelf and his heirs. In 1673. he 
came over aguin into England, to command the army; but, 
the French intereſt being then very odious to the Engliſh, 
though he would at any other time of his life have been very 
acceptable to them, he was at that criſis looked on as one ſent 
over from France to bring our army under a. French diſci- 


pline: he grew obnoxiòus to the nation, and at the ſame time _ 


not loved by the court, as being found not fit for the deſigns. 

of the latter; for which reaſon he oon returned to France. 

June, 1676, he was lett by the king of France, upon his re- 

turn to Paris! with the command of his army in Flanders 

and ſoon after obliged the prince of Orange to raiſe the ſiege 

ot Maeſtricht, and was made a marſhal of France. fn te | 
| a i "3.0 
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when the proſecution againſt thoſe of the Reformed teligion 
was begun in that kingdom, he defired leave to return into 
bis own country; which was denied him, and all che fayour 
he could obtain was to go to Portugal. And, though he had 
preſerved that nation from falling under the yoke of Caſtile, 
yet now, when he came thither for refuge, the inquiſition re- 
preſented that matter of giving harbour to an heretic ſo odi- 
ouſly to the king, that he was forced to ſend the marſhal 
away: He went thence to England; and, paſſing. through 
Holland, entered into a particular confidence with the prince 
of Orange; and, being invited by the elector of Branden- 
burgh to Berlin, was made governor of Pruſſia, and placed 
at the head of all the elector's armies. He was treated likewiſe 
by the young elector with the ſame regard that his father had 
ſhewn him; and, in 1688, was ſent by him to Cleves; to 
command the troops which were raiſed by the empite for the 
defence of Cologne. | * r 
When the prince of Orange was almoſt ready for his ex- 
pedition into England, marſhal Schomberg obtained leave of 
the elector of Brandenbourg to accompany his highueſs in 
that attempt; and, after their arrival at London, he is ſup- 
poſed to have been the author of that remarkable ſtratagem 
for trying the affections of the people, by raifing an univerſal 
apprehenſion over the kingdom of the approach of the Iriſh 
with fire and ſword. Upon the prince's advancement to the 
throne of 'England, he was appointed maſter of the ordnance, 
and general of his majeſty's forces; April, 1689, knight of 
the garter, and the ſame month naturalized by act of parlia- 
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ment; and, in May, was created a baron, earl, marquis, and 8 
duke of this kingdom, by the name and title of baron Teys, fi 
earl of Brentford, marquis of Harwich, and duke of Schom- a 
berg. The houſegf commons likewiſe voted to him 100, oool. L 
for the ſervices Which he had done; but he received only a 
ſmall part of that ſum, the king after his death pay ing his ſon ce 
mo a year for the remainder, Aug. 1689, he ſailed for of 
Ireland, with an army, for the reduction of that kingdom; ol 
and, having muſtered all his forces there, and finding them to a 
be not above 14000 men, among whom there were but 2000 be 
horſe, he marched to Dundalk, where he poſted himſelf; king WM er. 
James being come to Ardee, within five or ſix miles of him, WF co 
with above thrice his number. Schomberg, therefore, being er: 
diſappointed of the ſupplies from England, which had been 
promiſed him, and his army being ſo greatly inferior to the of 
Iriſh, reſolved to keep himſelf on the defenſive. He lay there Da 
fix weeks in a rainy ſeaſon ; and his men, for want of due © þ 

management, contacted ſuch diſeaſes that almoſt: one half of fat 
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He was cenſured by ſome for not making à bold attempt g 
and ſuch complaints were Tent of this to king William, that 
his majeſty wrote twice to him, preffing him to put ſomewhat 
to the venture. But the duke ſaw that the enemy was well 
poſted and well provided, and had ſeveral good officers among 
them; and knew that, if he had puſhed the affair, and ha 
met with a misfortune, his whole army, and conſequently all 
Ireland, had been loſt, fince he could not have made a regular 
retreat. The ay method was to preſerye his army; and 
that would fave Ulſter, and keep matters entire for another 
year. His conduct indeed expoſed him to the reproaches 
of ſome perſons; but better judges thought, that the managing 
this campaign, as he did, was one of the greateſt actions of 
his life. At the battle of the Boyne, July 1, 1690, be paſt 
the river. in his ſtation, and immediately rallied and encou - 
raged the French Proteſtants, who had been left expoſed by 
the death of their commander, with this ſhort harangue; 
« Allons, meſſieurs, voila vos perſécuteurs, pointing to the 
French Papiſts in the enemy's army. But theſe words were 
ſcarcely, uttered, when, a few of king James's guards, wha 
returned full ſpeed to their main body, after the ſlaughter of 
their companions, and whom the French refugees ſuffered tg 
paſs, thinking them to be of their own party, fell — ˙ þ 
upon the duke, and gave him two wounds over the head, 
which however were not mortal. Upon this, the French re- 
iment acknowledged their error by committing a greater; 
— firing raſhly on the enemy, they ſhot him through the 
neck, of which wound he inſtantly died. He was buried in 
St. Patric's cathedral, where the dean and chapter ereted a 
ſmall monument to his honour, at their own expence, with 
an elegant inſcription by Dr. Swift, which is printed in the 
Dean's works. „ we | EN, 
Burnet tells us, that he was a calm man, of great appli- 
cation and conduct, and thought much better than he ſpoke 
of true judgement, of exact probity, and of an humble an 
obliging temper.“ And another writer obſerves, that he had 
a thorough experience of the world; knew men and things 
better than any man of his profeſſion ever did; and* was as 
great in council as at the head of an army. He appeared 
courteous and affable to every perſon, and yet had an air of 
grandeyp that commanded reſpect tom all. 
In king William's: cabinet are the diſpatches of the duke 
of Schomberg in Ireland to king William, which Sir ohn 
Dalrymple has printed in the ſecond volume of his Memoirs; 
becauſe, be remarks, they paint in lively .colours che 
ſtate of the army in that /country ; clear Schomberg of jn+ 
«tivizy,, hich: bes been unjuſtly-throwa up am him; and G9 
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Honout to the talents of a mar, who wrote with "the Elegant 


Aimplicity of Cæſar, and to whoſe reputation and conduct, 
next to thoſe of. king William, the Engliſh natlon*owes the 


evolution,” e 66 BR | 
SCHONER {Jors}, à famous German phils pet and 
mathematician, was born dt Caroloſtadt in 1479. From his 
extraordinary progreſs in mathematical ſtudies, he, was choſen 
mathematical profeffor at Wy when -a ety youn 
man. He was moſt of all celebrated for his?“ Aſtronomic 
Tables,” which reſembled thoſe publiſh&d by Regiomontanus. 
His great infitmity was that of the faſhion of the times, a 
confidence in judicial aftrology, - on which ſübject he wrote 
and publiſhed three books. . His writings were vety nume- 
tous; but that which has obtained him moſt reputation among 
the learned'is, a Treatiſe on Dialling,” which really evinces 
an extraordinary ſhare of genius. Schoner died in 1547, at 
the age of 0, _ e 
SCHOREL. (jonv), a Flemiſh painter, was botn'in 1465, 
at a village called Schorel, near Alkmaer In Holland; and 
worked fore time with Albert Durer. While he was tra- 
velling up and down Germany, hg inet with a frier, who was 
a lover of painting, and then going to Jerufalent; and theſe 
two circumſtances inducted him to accompany him. He 4 
figned in Jeruſalem, on the banks of the river Jordan, and in 
ſeveral other places ſanctified hy the preſence of our Saviour. 
In his way home, he ſtopped at Venice, and worked a while 
there; and, having a defire to ſee Raphael's painting, went to 
Rome, where he defigned his and Michael Angelo's works 
after the antique ſculptures, and the ruins of the ancient 
buildings. Adrian VI, being about that time advanced to 
the papal chair, gave Schorel the charge of ſuperintendant of 
the buildings at Belvidere; but, after the death of this pon- 
tiff, Who reigned little more than a year, he returned to the 
Low-countries. He ſtayed a while at Utrecht, and drew ſe- 
veral rare pieces there, He paſſed through France, as he re- 
turned home; and refuſed the offers made him by Francis l. 
out of his love to eaſe and a quiet life. He was endowed 
with vatious accompliſhments, being a muſician,” poet, orator, 
and ſkilful in four languages, Latin, French, Italian, and Ger- 
man. He died in 1562, much lamented by his friends and 
acquaintance, who eſteemed and loved him for his good 
humour and amiable qualities. 
SCHOT TUS (Ax pR EAS), a very learned German, to 
whom the republic of letters has been conſiderably indebted, 
Was born at Antwerp in 1552; and educated* at Louvain, 
Upon the taking and Fackin of Antwerp in 157% he retired 
to Douay; and, after ſome ſtay there, went to- Fafis where 
Weicon ? : | Buſbequius 
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of: Toledo, conceived at the ſame time ſuch an eſteem for 
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$ received him into his houſe, and made bim partner 


of his — Two years aſter, he went into Spain, and 
was at firſt-at Madtid; then he removed! to Alcala, and then 


in 1580 to Toledo, where hi- great reputation procured bim 
2 Greek profeſſorſhip, * The , Gaſpar Qoiroga, abp. 


hich, that be lodged him in his 79750 2 entettained him as 


Jong as hie ſtayed in that place. n 1584, he was invited to 
Saragoſſa, to teach retsile and the eek language; and, 
two years after, entered into the ſociety of Jeſuits, and was 
called by the general of the order into Italy to teach rhetoric 


at Rome. He continued three years there, and then returned 
to his own country; where he fpent the tebainder of a long 
life in reading and writing books, He was not only we well 
killed in Latin and Greek learning, but had alſo in $M ep 
candour and generofity ſeldom to be found amon e e 

of bis order. "He had an earneſt defire to oblige al mankind, 
of what relig?on or country” ſoever ;/ and would freely com · 
municate even with heretics, if the cauſe of letters could be 
ſerved thereby: ſo that it ĩs not to be wondered, that rhe Pro- 
teſtants every where ſhould: have ſpoken well of him. | He 
died at Antwerp Jan 23, 1629, after having publiſhed a great 
number of bocks. Befides works more immediately con- 
nected with and relating to his own profeſſion,” he gave edi- 
tions of, and wrote irotes upon, ſeveral of the claſſics ; among 
whieh wer Rurelids Victor, Pomponius Mela, Seneca Rhetor, 
Cornelius Nepos, Valerius Flaccus, &c. He alſo laboured 
upon many. of the Greek fathers, publiſhed an edition ot 
Bafil, and made a Latin verfion' of Photius; which verſion, 
however, Nas been thought to be fo much below the abilities 
and learning of Schottus, that ſome here queſtioned his ba- 


ving been the author of it. 


SCHREVELIUS: (Conve), F Hbotjdus ris of 
Holland, who, though his name is often feen in the tirle-pages 
of illuſtrious" authors, had no great genius of acumeh. He 
gave editions of feveral claſſic authors, under the title of a Va 
riorum and his edition of Homer's poems, in 2 vols. 4 
is very beautiful to lock on. but full of faults, The beſt © 
all his works is ſuppoſed to be a Lexicon, Greek and Latin: 
Wo iv ve commodious wo young, on F* Ge in 
' | 
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profeſſor of the Orfentaf bugtes at Frandker: At 
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in 1741. There are many works of Schultens, which ſhew 
profound learning and juſt criticiſm; as, Commentaries 
upon Job and the Proverbs; a book, intituled, Vetus et 
regia via TOP zandi; A Treatile of Hebrew Roots; &c. 
ScHU MAN (ANNA MARIA 4), @ moſt extraordinar 
German lady, was the daughter of parents, who were bo 
ſprung from noble Proteſtant families; and was born at Co- 
Jogne in 1607. She diſcovered from her infancy an uncommon 
dexterity of hand; for, at fix years of age, ſhe cut with her 
ſciſſors upon paper all ſorts of figures, without any model. At 
eight, ſhe learned in a few days to deſign flowers in à very 
agreeable. manner; and. two years after, ſhe was but three 
hours in learning to embroider. Aftetwards, ſhe was taugbt 
mafic vocal and inſtrumental, painting, ſeulptuxe, and engra- 
ving ; and ſucceeded equally.in all theſe arts. Mr. Evelyn, in 
his Hiſtory of Chalcography,“ has obſerved, that the very 
knowing Anna Maria a Schurman is killed in this art with 
innumerable; others, even to a, prodigy. of her ſex,” Her 
hand-writing in all languages was inimitable; and ſame curious 
perſons have preſerved ſpecimens of it in their. cabinets. M. 
Joby, in his journey to Munſter, relates, that he was an eye- 
witneſs of the beauty of her writing, in French, Greek, 
Hebrew, Sytiac, and Arabic ; and of her ſkill in drawing in 
miniature, and making portraits upon glaſs with the point of 
a diamond. She painted her own picture by means of a 
looking-glaſs; and made artificial pearls ſo like natural ones, 
that they could not be diſtingumhed but by pricking them 
with a needle. e N 
The powers of her underſtanding were not inferior to thoſe 
of her hand; for at eleven, when her brothers were examined 
about their Latin, ſhe often whiſpered to them what they 
were to anſwer, though ſhe had only heard them ſay their 
leſſons en paſſant. Her father, collecting from this that ſhe 
was formed for literature, applied himſelf to cultivate her 
- talents that way, and helped her to gain that knowledge, which 
made her ſo juſtly celebrated. The Latin, Greek, and Hebrew 
languages became ſo familiar to her, that ſhe not only wrote, 
but ſpoke them, in a manner which ſurpriſed the moſt learn- 
ed men. She made a great progreſs alſo in the Oriental, which 
hase a relation to the Hebrew, as the Syriac, Chaldee, Ara- 
dic, and Ethiopic; and, for the living languages, ſhe under- 
Rood. perfeQtly, and. ſpoke readily, the French, Engliſh, and 
ltalan;, She was competently. verſed in geography, aſtronomy, 
philoſopby,, and the ſciences, ſo as to be able . en 
8 . 
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— who: had ſettled. at Utrecht while ſhe was a 
infant, and aſter wards removed to Franeket for the more con- 
venient- education of his children, died mere in 1623. Hig 
widow then returned to Utrecht, whete Anna Maria con- 
tinued her ſtudies very intenſely; and this undoubtedly ' re- 
ſtrained her from marrying, as ſhe might have done advan- 
tageouſly wirh Mr. Cats, penfionary of Holland, and a ce- 
lebrated poet, who wrote verſes in her praiſe when ſhe was 
but — Her modeſty, which was as great as her know- 
ledge, would have kept her merit and learning unknown, if 
— Spanheim, and Voſſius, had not produced her, 
to her own inclination, upon the ſtage of rhe world. 
To th e three divines we may add Salmafius, ' Beverovicius, 
and Huygens, who maintained a literary correſpondence with 
her; and, by ſhewing her letters, ſpread her fame into fo- 
reign countries. This procured her letters from Balzac, 
Gaſſendi, Merſennus, Bochart, Conrart, and other eminent 
men. At laſt, her name became ſo famous, that perſons 
of the firſt rank, and even princeſſes, paid her viſits; cardinal 
Richelieu likewiſe thewed her marks of his eſteem: About 
1650 ſhe made a great alteration in her religious ſyſtem. She 
performed her devotions in private, without frequenting any 
church, upon which it was reported that ſhe was inclined to 
Popery; but ſhe attached herſelf to the famous Labadie, and, 
embracing his principles and practice, accompanied him 
wherever he went. She lived ſome time with him at Altena, 
in Holſtein, and attended him at his death there in 1674. 
She afterwards retired to Wie wart, in Friſeland, where Wil- 
liam Penn, the Quaker, viſited her in 1679 ; ſhe died at this 
place in 1678. She took for her device theſe words of St. 
Ignatius: Amor meus crucifixus eſt.” It is ſaid, chat _ 
was extremely fond of eating ſpiders. | 
She wrote De vit humane termino.  Ultraj: i639 2 
Diſſertatio de, ingenii muliebris ad doctrinam et meliores 
literas aptitudine. L. Bat. 1641. Theſe two pieces, with 
letters in French, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, to her learned 
correſpondents, were printed, 1648, under the title of A. M. 
a Schurman Opuſcula Hebræa, Greca, Latina, Gallica ; 
proſaica & metriea; enlarged in a 2d edition at Deyden, 
1650, ramo. She wrote / afterwards, ** Eukleria, ſeu me- 
lioris partis electioꝰ This is a defence of her attachment to 
Labadie, and was printed at Altena in 1673, when the was | 
actually with him. 
SCHWARTZ (Bzxrnoret), who paſſes for: being! ihe 


diſcoverer of that fatal e ſo well knomn by the name 
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der, was born at Friburg in and Is ſaid 

to have diſcovered this 3 as be was 

making ſome chemical en perimiente. Albertus Magnus wen- 


tions this Berthold Schwartz, or Black (for ſo his name in 


German Ggnifies), as a Cordelier; and that he invented: ſome 
forts of fire - arts. The diſcovery of this ſatul ſecret has been 
attributed by ſome to the Chineſe, and by other to our coun- 
trymau, Ro AR Bxcon: however, the uſe of artillery was 
introduced about the time of the battle of Creey, "1246, and 
made an abſolute change in the whole art of war. For more 
en this ſubje&, the reader may conſult . Polydore Virg. de 
rerum invent. ;” Leland & Bale de Scriptor. Anglia; and the 
«« Biographia Britannica, at the n. Roger Bacon. 
__ _SCIOPPIUS (Gasran), a moſt learned German writer 
of the 17th century, is repreſented as one of the greateſt ſa- 
vages theſe later ages have produced. All the great men of 
his time, as Baillet tells us, whether catholics; heretics, and 
even infidels, have unanimouſly voted for his proſeription; 
becauſe he had attacked, with the utmoſt brutality and fury, 
every man of reputation, and had the impudence to boaſt of 
ſparing neither quality nor merit. This entraordinary perſon 
was born about 1556; and ſtudied firſt at Amberg, then at 
Heidelberg, afterwards at Altdorf, at the charges of the elec- 
tor palatme. Having made a conſiderable ſtay at Ingolſtad, be 
returned to Altdorff, where he began to publiſh books, Ot- 
tavia Ferrari, a Milaneſe, and famous profeſſor at Padua, ſays, 
he publiſhed books when he was but fixteen, which 

to be admired by old men.“ It is ſaid, that one of 

his early productions was a commentary upon the © Priapeia: 
the epiſtle dedicatory of which is dated from Ingolſtad in 1505. 
For this he was afterwards very ſeverely handled. rot io 
much becauſe he had commented upon obſcene verſes as be- 
cauſe he had ſtuffed his commentary with many obſcenities; 
and had complained, in particular, thatnature bad nat provided 
fo well for men as for ſparrows. Some have ſaid, that Sciop- 
2 was not the author of the commentary abovementioned; 
t the generality believe otherwiſe ; and the following eu- 
rious extract from one of his pieces wen on ' ſhew, that he 
was very converſant in his youth with ſuch ſort of authors. 
In the mean time, notwithſtanding the railleries his commen - 
tary expoſed him to, it has never been infiſted on that be 


was a debauched man. He was very juſtly; accounted a bad 


man; but his faults, like thoſe of ſame other proud, ſatirical. 
paſſionate, learned men, were not, as Bayle ſays, irre gulaxities 
of the body, but vices of the mind. ie F 


He made a journey inte Italy; and, afier be hadbbeet ſome | 
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returned into Germany, whence ba wem 
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rhe 3 — —5 and Pope Clement VIII. He tuned Roman 
Catholic in 150, and, whatever was the teaſon of it, was 
very angry with the Jeſuits; ** againſt whom,” Baillet tells 
us, ** he wrote about thirty/treati: under fictitious names, 
the very titles whereof are rnough co ſtriks one with hor- 
ror.” On the other öde, he inveighed with the utmoſt fury 
tem the Proteſtaats, and ſolicited. the pringes to extirpate 

by the moſt bloody means. T bis ie the title of a book 
he publiſhed at Pavia 1a 1619: Gaſp. Scioppii Conſiliarii 
Regii Claſhcum belli ſacri, ſwe, Heldus Redivivys: hoc eſt, 
2d Carolus V. Imperatorem Auguſtum Suaſoria de Chrid- 
tiani Cæſaris exga Principes Eccleſie Rebelles officio, deque 
veris copeſcendorum Hæretirorum Cecleſiæque in pace col- 
locandæ rationibus.” The following is the title of another, 
which has been printed at Mentz in 1642, againſt Philip Mor- 
nay du Pleſſis; and which, as he tells us in the title-page, he 
ſent to James I. of England, by way of new-year's gift: 
+* Alexipdarmacum Regium felli draconum et venęno aſpidum 
ſub Philippi Mornzi de Pleſſia nuper Papatus hiſtoria abdito 
appoſitun, et ſereniſſ. Jacobo Magne Britanoize Regi ſtrene 
Janvarize loco muneri miſſum:” The very titles of bis books, 
as Baillet ſays, are enough to frighten a man of but moderate 
courage. He r 2 the kigg of England with- 
out the leaſt regard to his quality, and in a very abuſive way. 
Thus, in 4641, he pri two books againſt him with theſe 
tines: Eccleſiaſticus auRoritau Sereniſſ. D. Jacobi, &c. 
oppeſitus,” and Collyrium Regium Britanniæ Regi 
viter ex oculis laboranti muneri miſſum: that is, — 
ſalve for the uſe of his Britannic majeſty.“ In the brit gr 
theſe pieces he ventured to abuſe Henry LV. of France in a 
moſt outrageous manner: which. occafioned his book to be 
burnt at Paris. He glorjed in this diſgrace 3 and added, that = 
himſelf was ha in effigy in a farce, which was acted be- 
fore the king of England, His behaviour, however, / procured 
him ſome coneRion ; fer, in 1644, the ſervants of the 
Engliſh ambaſſador ſet upon him at Madrid, and mauled him 
moſt heartily. He boaſted of the he received in this 
conflict: n pt to of what he ought to 
be aſhamed of, as he did when be — at tering aniks | 
prineipal contriver of the Catholic, league, which. proved ſo 
Fine to the Proteſtants in Germany. Going through 

Venice in 160%, he had a conſexence with father Paul, whom 
he endeavoured. by iſes and threats t0 bring over to the 
pope's party; which perhaps; with other +. 96- 
his being 1 there three: or * days. After 
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body, he applied himſelf to the prophecies of Holy Scripture. 

ng eater the key of * flattered bichſelf, 2 
was apt to do upon all occafions, that he had found that very 
key which St. Peter left, and which nobody had found before 
him. Take his oon words, in his letter to Voffius: Ea 
ipſa clave ad aperienda ejus myſteria uſum; quam 8. Petrus 
nobis reliquit, vix tamen à quoquam adhuc intellectam.“ He 
ſent ſome of his apocalyptical chimeras to cardinal Mazarine, 
as Naude, his Rbrarian, informs us; but the ſame Naude 
relates, that the cardinal had ſomething elſe to do than to ex- 
amine them. It has been ſaid by more writers than one, 
that he had thoughts at laſt of going back to the communion 
of Proteſtants; but this, reſting originally upon the fingle teſ- 
timony of Hornius, has not been generally believed. He 


. 


died in 1649. | N 
He was indiſputably a very learned man; and, had his mo- 
deration and probity been equal to his learning, might juſtly 
have been accounted a hero in the republic of letters: his 
application to ſtudy, his memory, the, multitude of his books, 
and his 7 of parts, are ſurpriſing. Ferrarius tells us 
that he ſtudied day and night; that, during the laſt fourteen 
years of his life, he kept himſelf hut up in a little room, and 
that his converſation with thoſe who went to viſit him ran 
only upon learning; that, like another Ezra, he might have 
reſtored the Holy Scriptore, if it had been loſt, for that he 
could repeat it almoſt by heart; and that the number of his 
books exceeded the number of his years. He left bebind him 
_ alfo ſeveral manuſcripts, Which, as Morhoff tells us, re- 
mained in the hands of Picruceius, profeſſor at Padua, and 
are not yet publiſhed, to the no ſmall indignation of the lea 
' world.” He was nevertheleſs'a man of a vile heart, of a malign 
Tpirit ; of à ſlanderous tongue; and one who, on account of his 
ful and injurious way of calumniating äll that were emi- 
nent for their learning, Was juſtly called the Grammatical 
Cute? He did not ſpate the beft writers of ancient Rome, 
not even Cicero himſelf. The accuſer of Cicero,” ſays 
Balzac, in a ſetter to- Chapelain, about hom you deſire to be 
informed, is the dreadful Scioppiùs. He has publiſhed a book 
at Milan, in which he zceuſes Cicero of improprieties and 
Parbariſms. There is but one copy of ir in Frante, and meſ- 
nebfs du Huy Tent it me When I Was at Paris. This injuſtice 
dotſe to Cicero would prove a conſolstion to Sealigety if he 
were to return again into- the world. But I. expect that the 
*ame Scioppius will mortly put out another book wherein he 
will undertake to prove, that Cato was a wicked man, and 
Julius Cæfar à bad ſoldier.“ However, as Bayle bbſerves, 
his boldneſs in criticiiug the ſtyle or expreſfions of yo 
_—_ | * 
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ill de leſs ſurpriſing, I it be confidered, that this father of 
_— has been cenſured by ſuch men at all times. 
HSCLATER (WiHiAN), an Engliſh divine, was born at 
Layton Razard, and educated firſt at Eton, and aftetwards at 
King's College, Cambridge. After ſome years he took lis! 
degree of doctor of divinity. © He was preſented by lord 
Powlett ' to the living of Limpetham, in Somerfetſhire, 
whence he removed, for the benefit of his health; to Prtmin-' 
ſter, where he had before heen miniſter. Here he diet in! 
1627. He was author of © Commentaries on the Epiſtles t 
the Romans and Theſſalonians;“ and of a © Treatiſe on 
Tithes;“ as well as of other Works. a e 
8 OT (RevynorLps), a learned Engliſh gentleman, was 
a younger ſon of Sir John Scot, of Scot's Hall, near Smeeth 
in Kent, where he was probably born; and, at about ſeven- 
teen, ſent to Hart-Hall, in Oxford. He retired to his native 
country without taking a degree, and ſettled at Smeeth; and, 
marrying ſoon after, gave himſelf up ſolely to reading, to the 
peruſing of obſcure authors, which had by the generality of 
ſcholars been neglected, and at times of leiſure to huſbandry. 
and gardening. In 1576, he publiſhed a 2d edition, for we 
know nothing of the firſt, of! A Perfect Platform of a Hop- 
Garden,” &c. in æto; and, in 1584, another work, which 
thewed the great depth of his reſearches, and the uncommon 
extent of his learning, intituled, The Diſcoverie of Witch: 
craft,” & c. reprinted in 1651, 4to, with this title:“ Scor's 
Diſcovery of Witthecraft; proving the common opinion of 
witches contracting with devil, ſpirits, familiar, and theif 
power to kill, torment, and conſume, the bodies of men, wo- 
men, and children, or other creatures, by diſeaſes or other; 
wiſe, their flying in the air, &c. to be but imaginary exroneous 
conceptions and novelties. Wherein alſo the practices of 
witchmongers, conjurors, inchanters, ſoothſayers, alſo the 
delufions of aftrology, alchemy, legerdemain, and many other 
things, are opened, that have long lain hidden, though very 
neceffary to be known for the undeceiving of judges, juſtices, 
and juries, and for the preſervation of poor people. &c. With 
a treatiſe upon the nature of ſpirits and devils,” &c. In the 
preface to the reader he declates, that his defign in this un- 
dertaking, was © firft, that the glory of God be not ſo abridged 
and abaſed. as to be thruſt into the hand or lip of a lewd old 
woman, © whereby the work of the Creator ſhould be attri- 
buted to the power of a creature: ſecondly, that the religion 
of the goſpel may be ſeen to ſtand without ſuch peeviſn trumi- 
pery : thirdly, that favour and Chriſtian compaffion be r- 
ther ꝑſed, towards theſe poor ſouls, than rigour and extre- 
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A do tine of thi nature 0 re, advanced in an zye When the 
EL 9 witebes * ſo univerſally believed, that even the 


Feen ſewel, N upon the ſubjett in a ſormon be- 
dre queen Elizabeth, could **, pray God they might never 
* farther. than upon the ſuhject, muſt needs i wt 
the author to animadvetſions and cenſure 3 and, accordingly, a 
fareign divine informs us, though Wood ſays nothing of it, 
that his book was actually burnt. We know, however, that 
it was oppoſed, and, as it ſhould ſeem, by great authority too: 
ar, James l, in the preface to his © Nemonologie,”” printed 
N 1897, and afterwards at London 1603, ob- 
erves, that he wrote that book chiefly, againſt the dam, 
nable opinions of Wierus and Scott; the latter of whom is 
t aſhamed,” the king ſays, in public print to deny, that 
can be ſuch a thing as watchcraft, and ſo maintains the 
old error of the Sadducees in the denying of ſpirits.“ Dr. 
John Raynolds, in his Prælectiones upon the Apocrypha,” 
animadverts on ſeveral paſſages in Scot's **. Diſcovery Dr, 
Meric Caſaubon treats him as an alliterate perſon ; and Mr. 
Joſeph Glanvil, whom for his excellent ſenſe in other reſpects 
we are ſorry to be able to quote on this occafion,. affirms, that 
„% Mr. Scot doth. little but tell odd tales and filly legends, 
which he confutes and laughs at, and pretends this to be a 
confutation of the being of witches and appaxitions: in all 
which his . reaſonings are trifling and childith; and, when 
he ventures at philoſophy, he is little better than abſurd.” 
- This fenfible, learned, upright, and. pious, man (for we 
know. that he poſſeſſed the two firſt of · theſe qualities, and he 
is univerſally allowed to have bad alſo. the two laſt) died in 
| 1599, and wa buried among his anceſtors in the church at 


ceth. . | 
_ SCOTT (Dr. Jonrx), a learned Engliſh divine, was ſon 
of Mr. Thomas Scott, a ſubſtantial graſier; and was horn in 
the pariſh of Chepingham, in Wiltſhire, in 1638. He ſerved 
as an apprentice in London, much againſt his will, for about 
three years; but, his humour anclining him ſtrongly to learn- 
ing. he quitted his trade, and went to Oxford. He was ad- 
mitted of New Inn a commoner in 1657, and made a great 
progreſs in logic and ꝓhi oſophy; but Jett the univerſity with- 
out taking a degree, aud, getting into orders, 144: — 
miniſter of St. Thomas's, in Southwark. In 1677, he was 
made tector of $t. Peter Le Poor in London; and was collated 
to 2 prebend in St. Paul's cathedral in 1684. In 168g, he 
accumulated the degrees of bachelor and doctor in divanity, 
having before taken no degree in arts or any other faculty. 
In 1691, he ſucceeded Sharp, afterwards abp. of Vork, in the 
rectory of St. Giles in the beide; and the ſame year was made 
| canon 
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4 agen 8 Windſor, Wood ſays, that be might ſoon have 


been a biſhop, had not ſome ſcruples hindered him; and. 
Hickes has told us, what thoſe ſcruples were: He refuſed,” 
* he, ** the bilhopric of Cheſter, becauſe he could not 
take the oath of homage ;. and afterwards another bifhopric, 
the deanery of ' Worceſter, and a. prebend of the church of 
Windſor, becauſe they were all places of deprived men.” He 
died in 1694, and was buried in St. Giles's church; his fu- 
neral- ſermon Was preached by Dr. Iſham, and afterwards, 
printed in 1698. In this ſermon we are told, that he had, 
many virtues in bim of no ordinary growth: piety towards 
God; kindneſs, friendſhip, affability, fincerity, towards men; 
zeal and conſtancy in the diſcharge of the paſtoral office; and, 
in a word, all thoſe graces and virtues which make the good 
Chriſtian and the good man. When Popery was encroaching 
under Charles II. and James II. he was one of thoſe cham- 
pions who oppoſed it with great warmth and courage: in the 
dedication of a ſermon, preached at Guildhall chapel, Nov. 5, 
1703, to Sir William Hooker, lord-mayor of London, he 
declares, that Domitian and Diocleſian were but puny per- 
ſecutors and bunglers in cruelty, compared with the infallible 
cut · throats of the apoſtolical chair. | B 
This divine wrote an excellent work, called! The Chriſ., 
tian Liſe;“ which has been often printed, and much read. 
The firſt part was publiſhed, 1681, in vo, with this title: 
« The Chriſtian Life, from its beginning to its confurama- 
tion in glory, together with the ſeveral meats and inftraments 
of Chriſtianity conducing thereunto, with directions for pri- 
vate devotion and forms of prayer, fitted to the ſeveral ſtates 
of Chriſtians:“ in 1685, another part, wherein the funda - 
mental principles of Chriſtian duty ate aſſigned, explained, 
and proved: in 1686, another part, wherein the doctrine 
of our Saviour's mediation is explained and proved. To theſe 
volumes of the Chriſtian Life?” the pious, author intended 
a continuation and perfection, had not long infirmity, and af- 
terwards death, prevented him. 
He publathed two pieces againſt the Papiſts : 1. Exami- 
nation of Bellarmine s eighth note concerning ſanity of doc- 
trine.” 2. ** The texts examined, which Papiſts cite out of 
the Bible concerning prayer. in an unknown tongue. Both 
theſe pieces were printed together Oc. 1688, king James fill 
ſitting upon the throne. He wrote alſo . Certain. Caſes of 
Conſcience reſolved, concerning the lawfulneſs of joining 


with forms of prayer in public worſhip, 1683,” in two parts ; 


which were both reprinted, and inferted in the ad vol. of a 
work, intituled, A Collection of Caſes and other 1 | 
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lately written to recover Diftnte to the Cormmunion of the- 
Church of England, 1685,” 4t(o. h 1699 
He publiſhed laſtly; at  forenit Ames; erer « Sermons,” 
preached upon public and particular occaſions; which we 
ſuppoſe may have been collected and printed together. my 
SCOTT (Danigt), a very learned ant critical author, 
was the ſen of an eminent merchant in London, He was in- 
tended fot the miniſtry, and fully anſwered the expectations 
of his friends in his application to the ſacred ſtudies.” He re- 
ceived his education'at Tewkſbury in Glouceſterſhire; and at 
Utrecht, where he took his degrees of LL. D. but his ex- 
ceſſive modeſty prevented him from entering on the miniſtry; 
at leaſt, it does not appear that he ever was of the eſtabliſhed 
church of England. His application to ſtudy was ſo intenſe, 
that it ſoon broke his health, and obliged him to travel, and 
cbange his fituation. Indeed, his labours were immenſe, if 
we but conſider their nature. His © Efſay towards a De- 
monſtration of the Scripture Trinity,” 8 vo. 1725, was gene- 
rally aſcribed to the reverend and learned Mr. fa Peirce of 
Exeter, whoſe ſentiments om that point, and his critical ſkill, 
-were then well known. The firſt edition of this work was ſo 
ſpeedily ſold, that the author was much ſurprized at ſo unex- 
pected an event, conſidering how obnoxious it might be ſup- 
poſed to have been to thoſe who are jealous for the eſtabliſhed 
or generally-received formularies upon that point. In 1741, 
he publiſhed © A New verſion of St. Matthew's Goſpel, with 
critical Notes, and an examination of Dr. Mill's various 
Readings ;'” a learned and accurate performance. He like- 
wile publiſhed, 1745, an * Appendix to H. Stephens's Greek 
Lexicom' in two vol. fol. where his amazing diligence, *c cri- 
tical kill, and preciſion, are more fully diſplayed, 
| SCOTT (MicnazT). He was deſcended from the a an- 
tient ſamily of Balwirie, in the county of Fife, where he was 
rn in or near the year 1240; becauſe he fought; a young 
volunteer, at the battle of Largo, 1260. King Alexander III. 
conferred on him the honour of knighthood, and employed 
him in ſeveral honourable embaſſies. Upon the death of that 
king, by a fall from his horſe at Kinghorn, Sir Michael Scot 
was ſent over to Norway, to conduct to Scotland the grand- 
daughter of their unfortunate king ; but ſhe died either at ſea, 
or in one of the Orkney Iſlands. Upon his return home, be 
was appointed one of the regents! of Scotland, and died, much 
reſpected, about the year 1291. He is ſaid to have been 
much addicted to judicial aſtrology; but the truth is, he had 
ſome glimmering knowledge of geometry, which induced the 
* people's to believe that he was er with the tot 
vu. 
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vil. Some fragments of his writings have been preſerved by 
Dr. MkKen zie MDM n  # by ET 
SCOTT (Davy He was born near Haddington, in 
Eaſt Lothian, 1675, and brought up to the law in Edinburgh; 
but never made any figure at the bar. Attached to the royal 
family of Stewart, he refuſed to take the oaths to the revolu- 
tion-ſettlement, which brought him into many difficulties, and 
ſometimes impriſonments. He had no great knowledge of 
hiſtory ; but an opinion of his own ſuperior abilities 101 
him to write that of Scotland, which was publiſhed, 1727, in 
one volume folio. It is a e eee being 
little more than a tranſlation of Hector Boethius. He died at 
Haddington, #442, aged 67. e, 
SOT T (Jous), of Amwell, was one of the people called 
Quakers, and author of many elegant and entertaining works. 
His poem, called Amwell,” is a very pleaſing performance, 
and was exceedingly well received. He wrote alſo many other 
ms, which were printed, and publiſhed in an octavo volume 
In e Mr. Scott was alſo author of a Digeſt of Laws 
reſpecting highways;* a very important and uſeful perform- 
ance: He had particularly employed his mind upon this ſub- 
ject; and the book will de found to comprehend many judi- 
cious and ſenſible remarks upon the conſtruction and preſer- 
vation of roads, as well as on the exiſting laws reſpecting 
turnpikes and highways. He was an amiable, active, and 
public - ſpirĩted, character, warm in his attachments, and uſe- 
ful to his neighbourhood. His liſe has been written with 
much 'warmth of friendſhip by the ingenious Mr. Hoole, 
whoſe panegyrics are alike honourable to himſelf and his 
friend. Vir. Scott died in 17832. * 
SCOUGAL (HNA, A. M.). He was born at Salton in + 
Eaſt Lothian, where his father was miniſter 1650, and edu- 
cated in the grammar-ſchool of that pariſh. In 1664, his 
father was appointed biſhop of Aberdeen; and in King's Col - 
lege, in that Univerſity, 1669, our author took the degree of 
maſter of arts, and was immediately: after appointed Profeſſor 
of moral philoſophy. In 1673, his college preſented him to 
the living of Auchterleſs, about twenty miles from Aberdeen, 
where, during the ſpace of one year, he diſcharged the paſ- 
toral duty in Sn moſt exemplary manner In 1674, his col- 
lege made choice of him to be profeſſor of theology; when he 
was only twenty-four years of age; but ſuch were his abili- 
ties and his fidelity, that ſome of the greateſt divines in Scot- 
land were brought up under him. But his labours were not 
conifined to the Divinity - Hall; for he preached frequently in 
one of the pariſh-churches, which brought on a conſumption ; 
and he died 1678, aged 28. He was a perſon of a moſt _ 
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ble character, adoraed by the moſt exalted: piety : and ſock 
was his humility, that all knew his worth but himſelf. / His 
„Life of God in the Soul of Man, with his nine Setmons, 
are the moſt elegant compoſitions wr 3 during 
the laſt century; and his piety: ſhines ſo conſpicuous in every 
page, that as a divine he is edezired by alien of ory 
denomination. 

.SCRIVERIUS (Petrus), born t . was a — 
drable philologer and poet. He read upon the law at 12 
in his younger time, and died in 1663, being 33 years 0 
His works are: Antiq. Batavicerum Tabularium,”? 4 Ba 
tavia illoftrata.”” £4 Batavie comatum. omnia Hiſtoria.” 
<« Miſcellanea Philologica.” Carmina Latina & Belgica.“ 
< Populare Hollandia Chronicon. ' Collectanen Veterom 
Tragicorum.” He likewiſe corrected the copy of Vegetius, 
and enlarged : and wrote notes. upon Aquilins! 1 Chronicon 
Geldricum ;” not to menten "other ſervices . common- 
wealth of learning 

SCUDERY "Orota 3 a Fomeh: eee of eminence 
in his day, was from an ancient and noble family 
of 42 in Provence, and born at Havre-de-Grace in 160g. 

rt of his youth at Apt, and afterwards came and 
2 pug to where he had little tb ſubſeſt on but what he 
acquired by a prodigious facility in writing Poetry was 
what he exerciſed himſelf in at-firſt ; and he would have ſuc- 
ceeded in it better, if he had not ſcribbled ſo much of it- In 
1627, he publiſhed obſervations upon the . Cid” of Corneille, 
with a view of making his court to cardinal Richelieu ! for, 
this great man could not be content with being the greateſt 
ſtateſman in the world; he would be a poet, 2 a bel · 
eſprit, and ſo became obnoxious /to the paſſions of en vy and 
jealouſy, which uſually torment that tribe. I heſe him 
to oppoſe the vaſt reputation and ſucceſs of the Cid;“ he 
not only made the French Academy write "pon ink it, bat 4. 
reQed the manner in which they ſhould do it. He applauded the 
obſervations of Scudery, and hy his favour and countenance 
enabled him to balance.“ as Voltaire ſays, ** for ſome time, 
the reputation of Corneille. Scadery was received a member 
of the academy in 1650. He had been made governor 
of the caſtle of Notre-Dame de la Garde, near Marſei In 


. - the mean time, the greateſt pact of his life was ſpent-io ori- 


ting ; in which, one would think, his chief view was, nat to 
write well, but much. His works conſiſt of dramatic pieces, 
poems of all kinds, and proſe ; but they are little read... Vohairt 
iays, his name is better known: than his works“ Scu- 
et 2608. Fee 
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den is tteated very ſeverely by Boileau, in his ſecond f- 


tire: 
„ Bienheure ux Seuderi, dont % la fertile plume ' 8 b. Kelek. 
b „peut tout les mois à peine enfunter un volume!“ &c. n 
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_ SCUDERY (Macpztzixz pt), ſiſter of George de 
Szuderv, was born at Havre-de-Grace in 100), and became 
very eminent for her wit and her writings. She went early to 
Paris, and made herſelf amends for the want of that proper 
education, which the poorneſs of her father's eee bee 
had not permitted. Her fine parts gained her admiſſion into 
all afſemblies of the wits, and even the learned careſſe. — 
encouraged her. Neceſſity put ber firſt upon writing; and, 
as the taſte of that age was for · romances, ſhe turned her pen 
that way, and ſucceeded wonderfully in hittiug the public hu- 
mour. Her books were greedily read, and ſpread her reputa- 
tion far and near. The celebrated academy of the Ricovrati 
at Padua complimented her with a, place in their ſociety; aud 
| ſhe ſucceeded the learned Helena Cornaro. Several per- 
ſonages gave her many marks of their regard: by preſents, and 
other honours which they did her. The prince of Padethorg, 
biſhop of Munſter, ſent her his works and a medal, Chriſ- 
tina of Sweden often wrote to her, ſettled on her a penſion, 
and ſcut her her picture. Cardinal Mazarin left her an an- 
nuity. by his will: and Lewis XIV, in 168g, at the ſolicita- 
tion of M. de Maintenon, ſettled alſo a good penſion upon her, 
which was punctually paid. This was not all: that pompous 
and ſtately monarch honoured her in a very particular manner: 
he appointed ber a ſpecial audience to receive her acknow- 
ledgments, and made her a great number of very fine compli- 
ments. This lady held a correſpondence with all the learned 
as well as with all the wits: and her houſe at Paris was a kind 
of little court, where numbers of both kinds uſed conitantly to 
aſſemble. She died in 1701, aged 94; and two. churches 
contended fiercely for the honour: of poffeſüng her. remains, 
which,, it ſeems, was thought a point of ſo much conſequence, 
that nothing leſs than the authority of the cardinal de No- 
zilles, to whom the affair was referred, was ſufficient. to de- 
cide it. She was a very voluminous writer as well as her bro- 
ther, but of more merit; and it is remarkable of this lady, 
that {he obtained the firſt prize of eloquence, founded by the 
icadaiwy. There is a good deal of common- place panegyric 

Cx) which ſeems to have flowed 
rd Menage 
bis dialogus. imituled Les Heros de Roman“ Voltaire 
l that + ſhe is now better knows by ſome agreeable woes 
ir | = 7 wWhic 
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ee dy the enormous romunces'of Clelia and 
A ht ds e ein 
SBA (Arsen), author of an immenſe and important 
work on Natural Hiſtory, which. was publiſhed at Amſter- 
dam in 1334, andthe following years, in three folio yolumes, 
The explanation of the plates are in Latin and French. * > 

 SEBASTIANO,'"called del Plombo from an office given 
him by pope Clement VII, in the'lead<mines,” way an emi- 
nent painter at Venice, where he was born in 1488. He was 
deſigned by his father for the profeſſion of muſic, which he 
praiſed for ſome time with reputation; till, following at laſt 
thẽè more powerful diftates of nature, he betook himſelf to 
painting. He became a diſciple of old” Giovanni Bellino ; 
continued his ſtudies under GHdrgions; and, having attained 
an excellent manner of (colouring; went to Rome. Here he 
inſinuated himſelf ſo far into the favour of Michael Angelo, by 
fiding with him and his party againſt Raphael, that, pleaſed 
with the ſweetneſs and beauty ot his pencil, Michael imme- 
diately furniſhed him with ſome of his own deſigns; and, 
letting them paſs under Sebaſtian's name, cried him up for the 
beſt painter in Rome. And, indeed, ſo univerſal was the ap- 
plauſe which he gained by his piece of Lazarus raiſed from 
the dead” (the defign' of which had likewiſe been given him by 
Michael Angelo), that nothing but the famous Transfigura- 
tion“ of Raphael could eclipſe him. He has the name of 
being the firſt who invented the art of preparing plaſter- wall, 
for oil - painting, with a compoſition of pitch, maſtic, and 
quick-lime; but was generally ſo flow and lazy in his perfor- 
mances, that other hands were often employed in finiſhing 
what he had hegun. He died in 1547. Ws SO eee 
SECKENDORF (Gur Louis pe), a very learned Ger- 
man, was deſcended from ancient and noble families; and 
born at Aurach, a town of Franconia, in 1626. He made 
good uſe of a liberal education, and was not only à maſter 
of the French, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, language, but had 
alſo ſome ſbill in mathematics and the ſciences. The great 
progreſs he made in his —— coming to the ears of Erneftus 
the Pious, duke of Saxe- Gotha, this prince ſent for lum · from 
Cobourg, where he then was, to be educated with his children. 
He ſtayed two years at Gotha, and then went in 1642 to 
Straſburg ; but returned "to Gotha in 1646, and was made 
honorary librarian to the duke. Afterwards, in 1651, he 
was made aulic and eccleſiaſtical counſellor; and, in 1663, 4 
counſellor of ſtate, firſt miniſter, and ſovereign director of 
the conſiſtory. The year after, he went into the ſervice of 
Maurice, duke of Saxe - Zeiſt, as counſellor of ſtate and chan · 
cellor; and was no lefs regarded hy 2 
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had been by the duke of Saze-Gotha; He continued with him 
till his death; which happened in 1681; and then retired from 
all buſineſs into à ſtate of repoſe and tranquillity, where lie 
compoſed a great many works. Nevertheleſs, in 1691, Fre- 
derie III, elector of Brandenburg, drew him again out of his 
retreat, and made him à counſellor of ſtate and chancellor of 
the, univerſity of Hall. He could not avoid accepting theſe 
dignities; but he did not enjoy them long, for be died at Hall 
Dec. 18, 1692, aged almoſt 66. He was twice married, but 
had only one ſon, Who ſurvived him. He was a good linguiſt; 
learned in law. hiſtory, divinity; and is alſo ſaid to have been 
a tolerable painter and engraver. He wrote a great many 
books; one in particular of moſt ſingular uſe, which was 
publiſhed at Frankfort, 1692, 2 vols. folio, but is uſually 
bound up in one, with this title: Commentarius Hiſtoriqus 
& Apologetieus de Lutheraniſmo, ſive de Reformatione Neligi- 
onis ductu D. Martini Lutheri in magna Germania, aliiſque 
regionibus, & ſpeciatim in Saxonia, recepta & ſtabilita, &c.“ 
This work is very valuable on many accounts, and particu- 
larly curious for ſeveral ſingular pieces and extracts that are to 
be found in it. He, who would be thoroughly acquainted 
with the hiſtory of this great man,“ ſays Bayle, meaning Lu- 
ther, „need only read Mr. de Seckendorf's large volume: it 
is, in its kind, one of the beſt books that hath appeared for a 
SECKER (Tuo As), a prelate of very conſiderable emi- 


R 


pupil), “ Secker, if thou would' t bun At, Auercliffe near Sheffield 
come over to the church, I am ſure hoe PE 5 the late profeiſor ae 
would'ſt be a biſhop. Which expreſ< 7 ab part df his etucation. © + - 
fon (whether prophetical or not) was | Fe}. At Tewkſbury, under the tuitian 
confirmed by the event.—His grace. oþ.che father of the late Dr. Ferdinando 
ſhewed in his life-time 2 grateful ces zene Dr., Chandler was bere his 


membrance of his old maſter, by a be- tade: 
actactiontohis ſou the Rev. Mr. Brown 16919 57! 701 0 040, 
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ſubjecta, particularly to the controverſy betwixt the church of 
England and the diſſen ters A bout the 1716, be applied 
'Himfelf to the ſtudy of phyſic. This he purſued in London 
till 1719. when he went to Paris, and there attended lectures 
on all the various branches of the medical art. yet ntver wholly 
diſcontinued his applicaticn to divinity. Here he firſt became 
acquainted with Mr. Martin Benſon, afterwards biſhop of 
Glouceſter. | Foreſecivg at this time many obſtacles in his 
to the practice of phyſic, and having an unexpeRedt offer 
to him by Mr. Edward Talbot (through Mr. Butler) of bei 
provided for by his father, the biſhop of Dutham;' if he ch 
to take orders in the church of England; he took ſome months 
to conſider of it. After mature deliberation; he reſolved to 
embrace the propoſal ; and came over to England in 1720, 
when he was introduced by Mr. Butler to Mr. Edward Talbot, 
to whom he was before unknown. To facilitate his ohtain- 
ing a degree at Oxford, he went in Jan. 1421 to Leyden, 
where he took the degree of M. D. and publiſhed his exerciſe, 
a Diſſertation ** de Medicina Statica.”” He left Leyden after 
about three months refidence, and entered himſelf a gentleman 
commoner in Exeter-college, Oxford, and was ſoon after ad- 
mitted to the degree of B. A. He was ordained deacon in St. 
James's church, Weſtminſter, by biſhop Talbot, Dec. 23, 
1721, and prieſt in the ſame church by the ſame biſhop, March 
10. 1722; and immediately became his lordſhip's domeſtic 
chaplain. - On Feb. 12, 1723-4, he was inſtituted to- the 
rectory of Houghton le Spring in the county of Durham, and 
in the ſame year was admitted to the degree of M. A. In Oct. 
1725, he married the ſiſter of his friend Dr. Manin Benſon; 
and, on accovnt of her health principally, he exchanged 
Houghton for the third prebend in the church of Durham, and 
the living of Ryton near Newcaſtle, to both which he was in- 
ſtituted June 3, 1727. His degrees of B. and D. LL. he took 
at the regular times. In July 1732, he was made chaplain to 
the king; in May, 1733, he refigned the living of Ryton for 
that of St. James's Weitminſter, and on the fifth of July, in 
the ſame year, he preached his celebrated ſermon before the 
univerſity of Oxford at the public act. His eminent abilities 
as a preacher and a divine, and his exemplary diſcharge of all 
his parochial duties, quickly recommended him to a more ele- 
vatcd ſtation. - He was conſecrated biſhop of Briſtol, Jan. 19, 
1734-5, and tranſlated to Oxford May 14, 1737. His inceſ- 
fant ring in the care of his pariſh, growing rather. too great 
for his health and ſtrength, he accepted, in Dec. 1790, the 
deanery of St. Paul's, for which he refigned his prebend of 
Durham and the re&ory, of. St. James's... On the death of 
abp. Hutton in 1758, the great . 
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4 yoo him out as A on every wa ay, worthy to | 
Ce Pty dignity 'the church. The was accord | 
eee 's know 1 «> to the king by. the 


ore weaſtle fo the ſee of Cantert nd wa 
inn denden Bob cc, in April Wh 1 fer 
His b eee 18 woch at Sen f with the 
but it inctesſed g = him ee the la ter 
bart Of Gs 1 In the miner 1055 he felt very traub e- 
ſome and ſo ines \ violent pains in his ſhoulder, which wers 
thought 20 >” rheumatic, © About the beginning of 1768, 
they rembved from his Moulder to his thigh, and there conti- 
nued with extreme and almoſt unremitting ſeverit Bl to hij 8 fall 
Hlneſb. On Saturday the 30 th of July he * ized with ; a 
ſickneſs at h 5 as he fate hw 2 Io th evenjng 
of che next av, av he was turning hioſelf ont e couch, he 
broke his thi — lt var in y Tet, but * on 
ared that there were no bopes of his recovery j | 
2 a fight kind o Ke la -which he lay without any 
pain till abo 800 o'clotk on Wedneſday afternooh, whien. he 
ired wit great tran villiry; in the 7th year of his a 
his dea it was found that the thigh bone was quite 
carious ; and that the excruciating pains he long felt, and which 
he bore” with wonderful patience and fortitude, were owing 
0 the gradyal corroſion of n done by ſome Fimonins 
uno our. 
He 800 te ga wehen to his on directions, in the paſ- 5 


ſage -door of his palace to the north - door of 
th © j Huh imbeth, 275 8 any monument of 
reh to Prot or him an vhs e 
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cabins Talbot (ip ugh hier of the K lev Ward 

his executors; and left thirteen thouſand ponds in Hl 0 

er cent, annuities to Pr. Porteus and Dr. pas ho chap 

ains, in truſt, to ps pay the "Intereſt thereof to M | 
her davghter during Gr joint lives, ot the life 5 TD ſurvi⸗ 
vor; 8d, aller the decraſe of both thoſe ladies; ele Hope 
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— wen donations, he left 1068 ol.” dc Be Ale butel 
. amongſt his ſervants; 2001. to ſuch poor perſons as. he 
aſſiſted in his life-time; goool. to the two daught 


ters of his 
nephew Mr. Froſt; 500 l. to Mrs. Secker, and 2000. to Dr. 
Daniel Burton. After the payment of thoſe aid ſome other 
ſmaller legacies, he left his real and the reſidue of his Ts 
| Eſtate to Mr. Thomas Froſt of Nottin Tue grea 
part of his very noble collection of he dt to 
the Archiepiſcopal library at Tarlbith,”t the reſt betwixt his 
two chaplains and two other friends. To the manuſcript 
Rbrary in the ſame he left a ar number of very 
learned and valuable MSS, written by himſelf on a great va- 
riety of ſubjects, critical and theolo ogical, His well-known 
catecherical des, and his MS; 2 he left to be re- 
viſed by his two chaplains, Dr. Stinton and Dr. Porteus, by 
whom they were publiſhed in 2970, His options he gave 10 
« the archbithop of the biſhop of London, and the 
biſhop of Wincheſter for the time being, in truſt. to be dil- 
poſed 4 SE Þy theey, (as they become vacant) ta ſuch perſons 35 
they ſhould jn their conſciences think it would — 
molt reaſonable for him tachave given them, had ES 
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tenante' open and benevolent; his converſation, chearful, en- 
ertaining, and inſtructive; his temper even and humane. 


He wat kind and ſteady to bis friends, liberal to his depen 


dants," a generous protector of virtue and learning. He per- 
formed, all the ſacred functions of his calling with 9 
and devotion that affected all who heard him. He was a moſt 
laborious and uſeful pariſh prieſt, a vigilant and active biſhop, 
and preſided. over the church in a manner that did equal ho- 
nour to his abilities and bis heart. He was particularly emi- 
nent as a plain, pathetic, practical, preacher; and, well 


knowing the great 99 of ſo excellent a talent, he was not 


ſparing in the exerciſe of it, but continued preaching and ca- 
techibng, whenever his health would permit him, to the 
lateſt period of his life. The laſt ſermon he preached Was at 


communion-plate, and furniture for the pulpit, reading-delk, 
and communion-table. ir ty 


paper of detached obſervations by the late Mr, Jones; N 
When he was promoted to the ſee of Oxford, ſeveral of 


. 


move obſtacles lyir it | 
coolly anſwered, ** Doctor, my ſentiments concerning th 


ſaid he was always, after bis advancement td his high dignity 
ut; Pie than he had beez q 6.43. 
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degrees that the attem t was beco e in a ma " ” | 
Wale after fach long alto and Wife gart of . 


who 1 him, thought be went rather too far in diſco- 
vering dis diflike to his old friends, and his oppofition to that 
noh-conformity in which he had been firſt nuttuyed. But the 
caſe is. often ſo in ſuch tranſitions from one perſuakion to ano- 
ther. He was highly reſpected on many. accounts in his gio- 
ceſe of Canterbury, where he was a ready and generous con- 
tributor towatds ſeveral pious and charitable defigns, as is 
well known and remembered in thoſe parts; and few compa- 
ratively there ſeem to be appriſed of any difreſpeA paid tc 
his memory in other places. He was generally. confidere« 
there as a great and good man, and a true friend to the in- 
| tereſt of church and " Kip very careful of the concerns of his 
church, and the good behaviour of Ins clergy ; and in ſome 
inſtances particularly inquiſitive into their conduct and mo- 
als. It was commonly ſaid he bad two paper-books, one 
called rhe Black, the other the «wh: book; in which he en- 
tered down ſuch notices as he received concerning the different 
characters of each, as they happened to foit the defien 
either book. 'Thoſe whoſe character he found to be bad, he 
reſolved never to promote, not Ns paying no. regard to any 
folicitations made in their behalf: and one ot more, bei 
men of ill- report, and bighly unworthy of their office, he h 
intended to have proſecuted, and to have put them under 
church-cenſutes; Which, it ſeems, they had long and greatly 
deſerved, being indeed a ſcandal to their pro feſſion. He en- 
couraged young clergymen of good character for fidelity in 
their calling. When a near relation of his, a clexgy man in 
Northamptonſhite, who had collected 'a good library, died, 
leaving it to the archbiſhop's diſpoſal, be appointed archbiſhop 


1 


Head, with one or two more, men of judgement and probity, 


to divide chat library into three parts, and beſtow them upon 
three ſtudious and regular clergymen, for their encourage; 
ment and farther proficiency in uſeful knowledge and litera- 
ture; the books were very uſeful ones, and of canſiderable 
value. He required all clergymen, who were poſſeſſed of a 
benefice of the value of 1001. per ann. clear, to perform divine 
offices in their reſpective churches twice every Sunday (viz. 
morning and afternoon), not allowing any ſuch to ſerve alſo 
2 curacy ; and ſuch as had a living of 1501 a year, or above, 
he required to preach once in their church, and read prayers 
twice, every Sunday: he expected alſo the regular obſeryation 
of holidays happening on a _week-day.. He was ayerſe to 


ecution, and declared ſo in particular with regard to the 


thodiſts: ſome of whom:thought he fayoured their 
ples and tenets. According, when bis * Chen 
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e DUS '$ (Jun), a celebrated, modern Latin 
Holand was born Hague in.151.1,. and died at. 


Nel lived only. five-and- twen p 
ie 1 * books of 1 5 ” 


ang of N Fo gu 1 — of 4 Epifiles; one of © 
ylve,” or miſcellaneous pieces; one of 


gant, poems, called « Baſia.“ In all theſe various 2 
enen [there is great fertility of invention, great eaſe, delicacy, 
and Wit. Secundus alfo. cultivated painting and engraving. 


but did. not 3 to excel in theſe. 


(Joux), a native of Wiltſhire, * A diligent 


ſcholar of New" collgs Oxford, in the. reign of Edwar 


He viſited Paris, where. he applied himſelf to aſtronomical and 
medical ſtudies ; the latter under the ce{gbrated. profeſſor 8il- 
vius, After bis return be ſettle] at Saliſbury ; and was in 


dem in his day for his {kill in the practice of phyſic. 
Foo rs by his © 2 noticons“, a kind almanacs, that be 


in 1580. A. Wood mentions his two. of 

Ges A, ical an 2 7 ptedictions, to one of which, 

I iow 5 was joined“ mpendium, or brief laden ions 

fu keep, a moderate. Diet” England in his time was 

tered with. empitics, who perhaps knew as much as the 

rave oh phyſicians, if we conſider what idle nonſenſe m”_ 
the pri FFF of that time. 
Er At CHARLES), an Engliſh poet and 
wit, wis the ſon of Sir John Sedley, of Aylesford in 


A ni „ he became a; felow-commoner of 
in Seeed. but, taking no degree, retired to his 
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a daughter of Sir Henry Savile, and was born about Ns 
adham- 
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offence to all parties, they were 
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While he thus grew in reputation for wit, and in er 
with the king, he grew Fee debauched: his eſtate was 
+ mph and his morals much corrupted ; as'may be collected 


the following ſtory related by W. June 1663, Sir 


Charles Sedley, Lord Buckhurſt, Sir Tidings Ogle, and 
others, were at a cook's-hovſe 1 'Bow-ſireet, Covent. Garden; 
where, inflaming themſelves with liquor, they went ont into 
a balcony,” and excrementized in the ſtreet, as Wood expreſſes 
It. When this was oo, Sedley {tripped himſelf naked, and 
preached to the people in a very Nota and ſcandalous man- 
ner. Upon this 2 riot was raiſed, and the, mob grew very 
clamorous : they inſiſted upon liaviog! the door opened, but 
were oppoſed ; yet were not quieted, till they had driven thc 
preacher and his company from the balcony, and broke all 
the windows of the houſe. This frolic being ſoon ſpread 
abroad, eſpecially by the fanatical Folly „ and juſtly, giving 

ummoned ' to appear in 
Weſtminſterchall; where, being indicted for a riot before Sir 
Robert Hyde, they were all ſeverdly fined; Sir Charles Fool. 
He obſerved, that he was the man who ever paid for 
ſhiting: upon which Sir Robert aſked him, whether be had 
read che book called, The Complete Gentleman; and Sir 
Cliacles anfivertt, that 4 he had "read' Hoke dee Wan his 


lordſhip.” The Un — payment, being appointed Sir abi 


defired Mr: Henry _ 92 gentleman, to app'y 
to tlie king to get. 11 off; which undertook to do; ut, 
inſtead of getting It off, begged it 1 themſelves, and "had it 
paid to a farthing, ' BY % mart 

After this affair, b mind Op «wore (io WH; and 
he — to apply bimſelf to politics. By had been choſen, 

od, to ſerye for Romney in Kent, in chat! 

H ment which began May 8. 1661, and ebntinded to fit for 


ſeveral” 2 after, He Was extremely iy Oe: for 1 


Rerwlution; hich was thouf ght the, mi ike nary 
he had K favours from e ames II. f tine b. Fi by 
_aftibur ith daugtier of Sir Charle "not very 


pandſonte, Jakes being remarkable for IPL pan beau- 
ties; atich had ertated er counteſs of e Mais ho- 
1 5 ax 


ar his 


a r 
conſpicuous by this exaltation. He therefore ü an 


4 he had ein bämſelf, he could * 
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nn he is ſaid to have anſwered, 
From a principle of gratitude; for, fince his majeſty has | 
made my daughter. a counteſs, it is fit I ſhould do all 1 can to 
make his daughter 4 n ” He: lived ant peginning of 
| Anne's/reigne,,/-: ade SC ATI | 
. works were printed An 2 ods e 191 lod confiſt 
of plays, . tranſlations, - ſongs, prologues, epilogues, and little 
occaſional. pieces... However amorouſiy inn Kin — 
his poems, yet they have not much ſtrengt eee | 
afford great marks of gehius. The — 4 bie bis verſes 
charaRteriſed, by the duke of I e who calls them 
++ Sedley's Witchcraft; and the art of inſinuating looſe prin- 
ciples in, clean and decent eee in ut aſcribed to hinge" "vy 
* 155 of Rocheſter: ae inen 3% 15-155 * COIs 


„ Sedley has that preyailing 775 we \ ed PEA 5 | 1 
— can with à refiſtl e 5. Nei Eve 
he leoſeſt wither to the chaſteſt heart; 
- © "48 Rafe fuch 2 cbufteét, kindle ſuch a for, 
4 Betwirt declining virtue and deſire, | 
lee it the poor e maid diffolves. away. 
n eee all night, in ſighs and mag all day.” 
„ SEDULIVUS"(Czrtvs, or Cxcrtrs), a a prieſt EY poet of 
mme fiſt century; wrote an heroic poem, called, * Opus Paſ- 
chalet This is divided into five books. The Bo begins 
with the erration of the world. and comprehends the more 
remarkable + paſſages of "the Old "Teſtament, The next 
three deſcribe the life of 'Jeſus Chriſt, This performance has 
been thighly 'commended by Caſſiodorus, Gregorius Turri- 
nenſis, and others. Sedulius afterwards turned this] poem into 
proſe. The poem was printed by Aldus Manutius in 1 503. 
t contains ſome good verſes, but does not indicate any en- 
traordinary talents. S 
SEED (JUEAEHAA), an Engliſh divine, was. bom at 
Clifton, near Penrith, in Cumberland, of which f lace his 
father was rector. He had his ſchool- education at owther, 
and his academical at Queen's college, in Oxford. Of this 
ſociety he was choſen Tellow' in 1j 32. The greateſt part of 
his life was ſpent at Twickenharn,, where be Was aGiſtant ant or, 
curate to Dr. -Waterland. © In 1741,” he was preſented by his 
college to the living of Eabam in Hampſhire, at which place, 
he died in 1747, without ever having obtained A higber 
preferment, which he ainply deſerved. He was ei mplary. i 1 
his morals, orthodox in his opinions, had an able head, as "A 
moſt amiable heart. A late romantic writer againſt the Nahe 
naſian doctrines, whoſe teſtimony we chuſe to give,. as it 
truth/extorted Fom'an — , ſpeaks of him in _ follow- 


ang 


» A CY 


ing terms :.*© Notwithſtanding this gentlemamd being's ton. 
— the Trinity, yet 5 hay 
Tight, Ohriſtian, and a beautiful writer; 6xchuſive of his zeal 
for the Trinity; be was in Every ching elſe am extckllent cler 
gyman, and an admirable ſcholar. I knew him well, and on 
account of bis amiable qualities very highly Honour” his me- 
moty : though no two ever differed more im feligious ſenti- 
meats.” le publiſned in his liſe- time, Diſc dur ſes on ſe. 
eral important Subjects,“ a vols. gv, ati8 Rid Peſthumous 
Works, conſiſting of Sermons; Letters, Effays, &c.“ in 
2 vols. 8vo, were publiſhed from his original manuſcripts by 
0. 

t 


Joſ. Hall, M. A. fellow of Queen's college, Oxford, 17 

They are all very ingenious, and full of good matter, 
2 YT in _— and _ ee LIED. 2 
SEGRA RN RENAUD DE), a F rench poet, was born 
at Caen in oy and made his 1 ſtudies in the college of 
the Jcſuits there, As hie grew u he applied bimſelf to 
French poetry, and contifiui n it to the end of his 
life. It was far from proving unfruitfyl io him; for it ena - 
bled him to reſcue Himſelf, four brothers, and two fiſters, 
trom the unha bY. ircumftances in which the extravagance 
of a father h them. He was not more than twenty, 
when the count de Friſque, being removed from court, retired 
to Caen; and there was ſo charmed with Segrais, who had 
already given public ſpecimens of a fine genius, that upon his 
recall he carried him back with him, and introduced him to 
Mad. de Montpenfier, who took him under her. protection as 
her gentleman in ordinary. He continued with this princeſs a 
, great many years, and then was obliged to quit her ſervice, 
or oppoſing her marriage with Count d Layzuns;. He im- 
mediately found a new patroneſs in Mad. de la, Fayette, who 

_ admitted him into her houſe, and. aſſigned him apartments. 

He lived ſeven years with this generous lady, and then tetired 
to his own country, with a reſolution to ſpend the reſt of his 
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„bs e. He 12 much e thi fake _ 
verſaijon, Which was alway; ; 2 ſolid, and learned 
No debe the court l th te world had e 

hin wirt a multitude of cutivus ecdotes, which he had 4 
dry agretable way of relating. A great number” of theſe ate 
to de found in thbe ge genf which was publiſhec 
wy years” after His death, with 2 p 1 tee de la Mon- 
12 5 teſt” gditjqn of |, ze t that of 


The proſe writings of f ogy, though for * 200 


frolous enough, yet have great merit as to their ſtyle, we 


an h be dean as a ns anda, Of this kind are his **Nou- 
ma ore) andthe romances called * La Princeſſe de 
Nw Mad. de Ia Fayette is ſuppoſed to have 
* : price with Him in the romances, the latter of ttt 
has been often printed, with Mr. Huet's “ Origine des Ro- 
mans" prefixed, This piece was. written on purpoſe, for it 
and is, ſays Voltaire, a work of great uſe. But it is princi- 
y for his poems that Segrais was fo diſtin guiſhed in his 
Moe theſe conſiſt of ++ Diverſes Poeſies,“ Sts at Paris 
jn 110 88, 470 „ Athis,” 3 23 and a tran{lation of Vir- 
3 Georpics and neid.“ „ His „Eclogues,“ and bis 
$ Praga of Vitgil,” were eſteemed,” ſays Voltaire; LN 
nom they are not read. It is remarkable, that Brebceuf” 
Pharſalfa js fill read, while Segrais's * neid' is entirely 
negleRed ; nevertheleſs, Boiledu praiſes Segrais, and depre- 
ciates' Brebœuf. Mademoiſelſe called Segrais © a fort of 4 


learning * 


rodigious learning, was deſcended from a 


was nr A at the free · ſchopl in Chicheſter ; and, at digen, 
ſent to Hart-Halt in Oxford, where he continued about three 


vears Then he entered himſelf of Clifford's-inn, . London, 


in order ta ſtudy the law; and about two years after removed Ito, 
the Inner Temple; where he ſo0n acquired = 05 reputation, 
by bis learning: His firſt friendſhips were with Sir Robert Cot- 
ton, Sir Henry Spelchan. Camden, and Uſher, all, of them 
learned in antiquities 3 3 which was alſo Selden's favourite ob- 
ject. In 2 he began to diſtinguiſh himſelf by. publica. 
tions in Sb. and pur out rwo pieces that year; af Jani 
1 drum facies altera; and“ Duello,“ or 10 Original 
f angle combat. In 161 2, he pu any notes and illullra⸗ 
non an the'firſt eighteen ſongs in 
and the year aftet wrote verſes in Greek, Latin, 5 Eu glich, 


ppon Browne” * * 1 Paſtorals ; * which, with divers. | 
985 | poems 


wit; but he” was indeed g yery great wit, and a man of real 
io SEDEN tour) an Engliſh gentleman of moſt exteniive. | 
good family, 2 born at Salyinton, in Suſſex, in 1884. He 


rayton's “ Poly-Olbion; 1 
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ms prefixed. to the works of other. a 2 pen j 

1550 Suckling to give him a. place in bis . po Fa 

bels.“ In 1614 came out his, © Litles o f Honour,” „ work 
much eſteemed Ae and abroad ; * Which, , as to, hat 
concerns our nobility and gen TH a certain writer 
will allow ought firſt to be — i the gaining a 2 all 
notion of the diſtinction Gn an emperor lown, to à country 

otleman,” In 16 16, he ,publiſhed *: Notes on Forteſcue 
K* legibus Angliz ;” "and, in 1617, De Diis 8 * Syntag- 


Selden himſelf. 

Selden was not aboye three and thirtd;. — bad ſhewn Hig: 
=. a great philologiſt, autiquary, herald, and lingui 
his name was ſo wonderfully advanced, not only at heme, . = 
in foreign countries, that he was actually then become, what 
he was afterwards uſdally ſtyled, the great W of. learning 

the Engliſh nation. {hs 1648, his“ ry of T ithes“ 
was printed in 4to + in the preface · to Which — wth the 
clergy with ignorance and lazineſs ;. with, -baying, nothing 5 
keep up their credit, brt beard, title, and habit; their it 
not reaching farther” than: the Breviary, the Poſtils, and a 
lyanthea : in the work itſelf he endeavours. to thew,. that 
tithes are not due under Chriſtianity by divine right, though 
he allows the cleigy's title to them by the laws of the land- 
This book gave great offence. 8 Be clergy, As was animad- 
verted on by ſeveral writers; Montague, afterwards, biſhop 

f Norwich, in particular. A author was, allo called, not 
os before the high commiſfion court, as hath been n repre- 
ſented, but before ſome. lords of the high, commiſſion, and 
alſo of the privy, council, and obliged: t. to. make a ſubmiſſion; 
whiz ich he did molt willingly, for. publiſhing a book, which 
galt nis intention had given offence, yet e 
#1y thing contairied 1 in it, which he never did. 


In 1621, king James, being diſpleaſed with, the. the. e. 


725770 and having impriſoned, ſeveral. membe 

pected of opp oſing his meaſure Sint Selden Tic to be 
committed 0 the cuſtody. 755 London: ſor, 
5d he was not then. a e e ev 


— 201 to ce. court. e by the intere] of "Aodrews, 


Viſhop 9 4 Wincheſter, he 5 Na other geutl | 


wrote. dl publiſhed, earned nos 75 W 


F344 £98 171.4 
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; ata Duo,” whieh was. e a Leyden. .1629,.,8vg,; by 
udovicus de Dieu, after it h it had been , revi d and enlarged by 


all the "di 
| viſions with which the nation —— then agitated, ae | 


ws wo as ith. Lead ale ie SEAS OS 8 
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U neuter. In 1625, be ».rhoſen again for G 
ra Wiltſhire: int tis ee naten 0 ng Can | 
he declared himſelf warmly againſt the duke of B 8 4 
and, when, that money, was impeached in 1626, was one 
of the managers of the articles againſt him. He oppoſed the 

court-party. the three following years. with | vigour. in 
many ſpeeches. The king, having diffolyed the parliament in 
1629,. ordered. ſeveral members o. the houſe of commons to 
be brought before the King's-Bench bar, and to be committed, 
to the Tower. Selden, being one of this number, 1 2 
upon the benefit of the laws, and refuſed to make my Jobs 
miſſion to the court; upon which he was ſent to the ing” a= 
Bench priſon... He was releaſed the latter end of the year, 
though it does not appear bow ;. only, that the parliament in 
264 or 5 goodl.. Is the. loſſes he had ſuſtained on 
that occaſion. 100, he was again. committed to.cuſtody, 
with the earls of Bedford and Cha, Sir Robert Cotton, and 
Mr. St. John, being accuſed of having diſperſed a libel, inti= 
197850 6 a 20 K Par for his Majeſty's ſervice, to bridle the 
Par haments ; but it was, ae that * 
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F gt and "ie = yet could not 2 5 him or 
Clauſom,” Fr 


have ad. an 
e tog _ Hs 


N oplands 35 work Ebb 5. 
wy FO 15 * MOT bh; with regard to it, that 


Rap extreme cſorder. and obſcurity, which are; juſtly. 


in his manner of writing, he does not derive 
ig e e nature from the pure light af reaſon, but 
13 from che ſoven precepts, given, to Noah ed fre- 
ts dw ie 1613 Ve a 164 03 1099107743919; tafs qu 
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xently coritents himſelf With citing * the decifiohs of the 
Radbins, witout giving himſelf the trouble to examine whe. 
ther they be juſt or not.“ Le Clerc ſays, that in this book 
Selden * has only copied te Rabbins, and ſcarcely ever rea- 
ſons at all. His rabbinical” principles are founded upon an 
uncertain Jewiſh tradition, namely, chat God gave to Noah 
ſeven precepts, to be obſerved by all mankind; which, if it 
ſhould be denied, the Jews would find a difficulty to prove: 
beſides, his ideas ate very imperfect and embatraſſed. There 
is certainly ſome foundation for this; and bat is here ſaid of 
this particular work may be more or leſs applied to all he 
wrote.” He had a vaſt mewoty and prodigious learning; and 
theſe had oftentimes the fame effect on him, as they have al- 
ways on men of lower abilities, ſuch as Dodwell for inſtance; 
that is, they checked and impeded the uſe of his reafonin 
faculty, perplexed and embarraſſed his ideas, and'crowded his 
writings with citations and authoxities, to ſupply the place of 
1 oo 
Tue ſame year, 1640, he was choſen metnber of parlia- 
ment for the univerſity of Oxford; and, e Was 
againſt the court, vet in 1642 the king had thoughts of faking 
the ſeal from the Lord keeper Littleton, and giving it to him. 
Clarendon tells us, that the Lord Falkland and himſelf, to 
whom his majeſty referred the conſideration of that affair, 
er did not doubt of Mr. Selden's affection to the king; but, 
withal they knew him ſo well, that they contludet he would 
abſolutely refuſe the place, if it were offered to him. He was 
in years, and of a tender conſtitution : he had for many years 
enjoyed his eaſe, which he loved; was rich, and would not 
have made a journey to York, or have lain out of his own 
bed, for any preferment; which he had never affected.“ In 
1643, he was appointed one of the lay-members to fit in 
the aſſembly of divines at Weſtminſter, in which be fre- 
quently perplexed thoſe divines wick his vaſt learning; and, 
as Whitelocke relates, ſometimes when they had cited a text 
of ſeripture to prove their aſſertion, he Would tell them, 
© perhaps in your little'pocketbibles with gilt leaves, which 
they would often pull ont and read, the tranſlation may be 
thus ;“ but the Greek and the Hebrew ſignify thus and tus; 
and fo would totally filence them Oo 
About this time he took the wii 8 ö ane the ſame ra 
„was by the parliament appoimed keeper of the records. 
fot Tes let be elected dne of the . ö 


E, 
gommiſſioners- of the admiralt „ fas. 
nommated to the maſterſbip of Trinity-college in Cambridge, 
which he did not think proper to accept. Aboutthis time 
ne did great ſervices to the univerſity of Oxford, a8'appears 
from ſeveral letters written to him by that univerſity, which 
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PP tag 1684 his bealth began io de» 
bis and be. died Ns fn He: died in _W hite- 
Friacs,, at the houſe of Elizabeth, counteſs.. of Kent, ions 
whom he 3 lived ſome. years in ſuch intimacy, that the 6d 
were rep to be as man and wife; and Dr. Wilkins 
poſes, that the, wealth, which he left at his death, was chi 
owing” to the generofity of that counteſs : but there is no 
ood reaſon for 3 the ſurmiſes. He was buried in the 
Tem hurch, where a monument was erected to him; and 
abp... Uſher preached his funeral ſermons He lefi/ a molt Vas 
luable and — library to his executors, Matthew Hale, 
John Vaughan, and Rowland Jews, eſqs. which they gene- 
rouſly would have beftowed on the ſociety of the Inner 
Temple, if à proper place ſhould be provided to receive it i 
G being neglected, they gave it 0 the univerſity % 
A 4 
Selden was immenſely learned, and Killed i in the Halves 
and Oriental languages beyond any man: Grotius. ſtyles him 
the glory of the Faglich nation. lle was knowing in all 
laws, human and divine, vet did not greatly trouble himſelf 
with the practice of law: he ſeldom or never appeared at the 
bar, but ſometimes gave counſel in his chamber. is 
mind alſo, ſays Whitelocke, * was as great as his learning; 
he was as hoſpitable and generous as any man, and as good 
company to thoſe. he liked. Wilkins relates, that he was a 
man of uncommon gravity and «greatneſs of ſoul, averſe to 
flattery, liberal 10, ſcholars, char itable to the poor; and that, 
h he had a great. latitude in his principles with regard to 
eccle power, yet he had a-fincere regard for the A tk 
of England. Mr. Richard Baxter remarks, that he en ; 
reſolved, ſerious chriſtian, 2 great adverſary, particularly, - to | 
Hobbes's errors; and that Sir Matthew Hale affirmed, "Ark 
he dad ſeen Selden openly oppoſe Hobbes. ſo earneſtly, as either 
398 him, or e out of the room: which 
hews, that, as Seldep bad great knowledge, ſo be bad alſo 
ſome portion of zcal· But te nobleſt teſtihony in his. favour 
is that of bis intimate friend the earl of Clarendon, who thug . 
deſcribes, him i in all. parts of his character: Mx. Selden was 
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in doing good, and in communicating all he knew, exceeded 
chat breeding. His ſtyle in all his writmgs ſeems harſh,” and 


antiquity: but in his converſation he was the moſt clear 
diſcourſer, and had the beſt faculty in making hard things 
eaſy, and preſent to the underſtanding, of any man that 
hath been known. Mr. Hyde was wont te ſay, that he ya- 
lued himſelf upon nothing more than upon having had Mr, 
Selden's acquaintanee, from the time he was very young; and 
held it with great delight as long as they were ſuffered to con- 
tinue together in London: and he was very much troubled 
always when he heard him blamed, -cenfured, and reproached 
for ſtaying in London, and in the parliament, after they were 
in rebellion, and in the worſt times, which his age obliged 
him to do; and how wicked ſoever the actions were, which 
were every day done, he was confident he had not given his 
conſent to them, but would have hindered them if he could 
with his own ſafety, to which he was always enough indulgent. 
Tf he had ſome infirmities with other men, they were weighed 
down with wonderful and prodigious abilities and excellences 
in the other ſcale.” CE OE Dea ae Mes Lorin oa 
His works. were collected by Dr. David Wilkins, and 
printed at London in 3\vols. folio,” but generally bound in 
br, 1726. The two firſt eontain his Latin works; and the 
third, his Engliſh. The editor has prefixed a long life of che 
author, and added ſeveral pieces never before publiſhed; par- 
tüicvularly letters, poems, &c. 40 A 
'SEMIR AMIS, a famous queen of the Aﬀyrians,” ſucceeded 
her huſband Ninus during the minority of ber ſon Nynias. 
We cannot much depend upon the report of ſome hiſtorians, 
who repreſent her as an abandoned woman. "According to 
me beſt authorities, ſhe made ſuch magnificent improve- 
ments about Babylon, that ſhe is ſaid by ſpme to have built it. 
Not contented with the dominions left her by Ninus, ſhe 
conquered Ethiopia; and, returning from thente, prepared for 
an expedition inio India, and appointed the 8 
1 1 
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ſhe defeated the king of India, who diſputed her paſſs 


9 


The Rory of her getting the kingdom by betraying her 
huſband, her perſonating ber own Toh: Ninyas, AN 7 eri 
minal paſſion for him, are rejected by Rollin as fabulous 
ſtories! i 2010! Dammer a6 Ki R$, A br VOOR) > - 
- SENECA '(Lvcivs! Aus, a' Stoic philoſopher, wi: 
born at Corduba in Spain, about the beginning of the Chrif, 
nan æra, of an equeſtrian family, which had probably been 
tranſplanted thither in a colony from Rome. He was the 
ſecond ſon of Marcus Annzus Seneca, commonly called the 
rhetorictan, whoſe reniains are printed under the title of 
« Suaforix & Controverſiz, cum Declamationum Excerp- 
tis;“ and his youngeſt brother Annæus Mela (for there were 
three of them) was memorable for being the father of the 
poet Lucan. Ho was removed to Ronie, together with his 
father and the reſt of his family, while he was yet in his in- 
fancy; and fo very ſmall, that, as he himſelf tell us, he was 
carried thither in the arms of his aunt : ** materterz manibys 
in urbem perlatus ſum.“ There he was educated in the moſt 
liberal manner, and under the beſt maſters, He learned his * 
eloquence from his father; but his genius rather leading him 
to philoſophy, he put himſelf under the ſtoics Attalus, Sotion, 
and Papirius Fabianus ; men famous in their way, and of 
whom he has made honourable mention in his writings. It is 
probable too, that he travelled. when he was young, ſince we 
find him in ſeveral parts of his works, particuiat?y in bis 
„ Quzftiones Naturales, making very exact and curious 
obſervations on Egypt and the Nile. But this, tkough en- 
tirely agreeable to His own humour, did not at all correſpond 
with that ſcheme or plan of life which his father bad drawn out 
for him; who therefore forced him to the bar, and, put him 
> that he afterwards 
dbecame 
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Mo the firſt year of Claudius. when Julia, the daughter of 
Gerinanicus, was accuſed of adultery by Meſſalina, and ba · 
niſhed, Seneca was baniſhed too, being charged as one of 
the adulterers. — — the. ſeat of his exile, Where he 
lived eight years; happy, as he tells vs, in the midſt of thoſe 
things which uſually mak Bur miſerable j 4 inter eas 
tek both, = ſolent miſeros facère; and where; he; wrote 
his books f Confolgtion,” addrefſed to his. mother Helvia, 
and to hs friend Polybius. When Agrippina was married 
to Claudius, as ſhe was upon the death of Meſſabna, ſhe pre- 
vailed with the Emperor to tecall Seneca from baniſbment ; 
aid afterwards procured him, to be tutor to her ſon Nero, 
| Whom ſhe deſignee for the empire. By the bounty and gene- 
roßity of his royal pupil, he acquired that prodigious wealth 
which rendered him in à manner equal to king His houſes 
and walks were the moſt magnificent in Rome. His villas 
were innumerable: and he had immenſe ſums of money 
placed out at intereſt in almoſt every. part of the world. The 

iſtorian Dio reports hitu to have bad 2 50, ol. at intereſt in 
Britain alone; and reckons his calling it in all at a ſum as one 
of the cauſes of a war with that nation. 
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„All this wealth, bowever,, together with the luxury and 
effeminacy,of a coutt, does not- appear to have had any ill 
effect upon the temper and diſpoſition of Seneca. He conti · 
nued abſtemious, exact in his manners, and, above all, free 
from the vices ſo commonly prevalent in ſuch places, flattery 
9 455 1 had rather,“ ſaid 5 to Fw 8 * — 
„on by ſpeaking the truth, than pleaſe you ying a 
| ee veris offendere, Auen 54 adulando.” 
How well he acquitted himſelf in quality of preceptor to bis 
prince, may be known from the five firſt years of | Nero's 
reign, which have always been conſidered as a perfect pattern 
of good government ; and, if that emperor had but been as 
obſervant of his maſter through the whole courſe. of it as be 
was at the beginning, he would have been the delight, and not, 
as he afterwards proved, the curſe and deteſtation of mankind, 
But when Poppza and Tigellinus had got the command of 
his humour, and hurried him into the moſt extravagant and 
abominable vices, he ſoon grew weary of his maſter,” whoſe 
life muſt indeed have been à conſtant rebuke to bim. 8 
perceiving that his favour declined at court, and that be bz 
many accuſers about the Prince, who were p rpetual Whiſ⸗ 
prring in his ears his great riches, his magnificent houles, and 
e gardens, and what a favourite 8 ir means be 
was grown with the people, made an offer of them mo 
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Nero. Neto refuſed to accept them; which, however, did 
not hinder Seneca from, changing his way of life; for, as 
Tacitus relates, he kept no more levees, declined the uſual 
civilities which had been paid to him, and, under a pretence 
of indiſpoſition or, engagement, avoided as much as poſſible to 
ene, on DE be a ta on 
Nero in the mean time, who, as it is ſuppoſed, had diſ- 
Burrhus by poiſon, could not be eaſy till he had rid 
himſelf of Seneca IG: for, Burrhus and Seneca, were. to Nero 
what Agrippa and Mzcenas had been to Auguſtus; the one 
the manager of his r concerns, the other of his civil. 
Accordingly he attempted, by means of Cleonicus, a freedman 
of Seneca, to take him off by poiſon ; but, this not ſucceeding, 
he ordered. him to be put to death, upon an information, that 
he was conſcious of Piſo's conſpiracy againſt his perſon ; not 
that he had any real proofs of Seneca's being at all concerned 
in this plot, but only that he was glad to lay hold of any pre- 
tence for deſtroying him. He left Seneca, however, at liberty 
to chuſe his manner of dying, who cauſed his veins to be 
opened immediately; his friends ſtanding; round him, whoſe 
tears he endeavoured to ſtop, ſometimes by gently admoniſhing, 
ſometimes by ſharply rebuking them. His wife Paulina, who 
was very young in compariſon of himſelf, had yet the reſolu- 
tion and affection to bear him company, and thereupon or- 
dered her veins to be opened at the ſame time ; but, as Nero 
had no particular ſpite againſt her, and was not willing to 
make his cruelty more odious and inſupportable than there 
ſeemed occaſion for, he gave orders to have her death pre- 
vented: upon which her wounds were bound up, and the 
blood ſtopped, juſt time enough to ſave her; though, as 
Tacitus ſays, ſhe looked ſo miſerably pale and wan all her 
life after, that it was eaſy to read the loſs of her blood and 
ſpirits. in her countenance. In the mean time, Seneca, finding 
his death ſlow and lingering, defired Statius Annzus, his 
pliyſician, to give him a doſe of poiſon, which had been pre- 
pared ſome time before, in caſe it ſhould be wanted; but, this 
not having its uſual effect, he was carried to a hot bath, 
where he was at length ſtifled with the ſteams. He died, as 
Lipſius conjectures, in his 63d or 64th year, and in the 1oth 
or rith of Nero. There was a rumour, that Subrius Fla- 
vius, in a private converſation; with the centurions, had re- 
ſolved, and not without Seneca's knowledge of it, that, when 
Nero ſhould. have been ſlain by Piſo, Pilo himſelf ſhould be 
killed too, and the empire delivered up to Seneca: but what 
foundation there is for it, is not ſaid. © © 
The works of Seneca are ſo well known by the ſeveral edi. 
tions which have been publiſhed, that we need not be parti- 
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cular in an account of them. Some have imagined, that he 
was a Chriſtian, and that he held a correſpondence with St. 
Paul by letters. He muſt have head of Chriſt and his doc- 
trine. and his curioſity might lead him to make ſome enquiry 
about them; but, as for the letters publiſhed under che names 
of the Philoſopher and Apoſtle, they have long been declared 
ſpurious by the critics. and perfectly unworthy of either of 
them. To know whether Seneca was a Chriſ ian, or not, we 
heed onlv obſerve a circumftance,” which Tacitus relates of 
him, at the time of his death, viz. that, 'when he entered 
the bath, he took of the water and ſprinkled thoſe about him, 
ſaying, that he offered thole libations to Jupiter his deliverer— 
| libare ſe liquorem illum Jont Liberatori. | 

It was to the labours of Juſtus Lipfius, that the public were 
indebred for the firſt good edition of the works of Seneca the 
philoſopher ; which were twice handſomely printed in folio, 
and afterwards with the works of Seneca the rhetorician, and 
notes by John Frederic Gronovius, at Amſterdam, 1672, in 
3 vols. 8vo. £16: 2k | 3 

SENNERTUS DaviE f), an eminent phyfician of Ger- 
many, was born at Breſlaw, where his father was a ſhoe- 
maker, in 1572. He was ſent to the univerfity of Wittem- 
berg in 1593, and there made a great progreſs in philoſophy 
and phyſic. He viſited the univerſities of Leipſic, Jena, and 
Francfort upon the Oder; and afterwards went to Berlin in 
1601, to learn the practice of phyſic. He did not ſtay long 
there, but returned to Wittenberg the ſame year; where alſo 
he was promoted to the degree of doctor in phyſic, and ſoon 
after to a profeſſorſhip in the ſame faculty. He was the firſt 
who introduced the ſtudy of chemiſtry into that univerſity. 
He gained a great reputation by his writings and by his prac- 
tice; patients came to him from all parts, among whom 
were princes, dukes, counts, and gentlemen ; and he refuſed 
his aſſiſtance to nobody. He took what was offered him for 
his pains, but demanded nothing, and even reſtored to the 
poor what they gave him. The plague was about ſeven times 
at Wittemberg while he was profeſſor there; but he never re- 
tired, nor refuſed to aſſiſt the fick : and the elector of Saxony, 
whom he had cured of a dangerous illneſs in 1628, though he 
had appointed him one of his phyſicians in ordinary, yet gave 
him lcave to continue at Wittemberg. He married thiee 
times ; had ſeven children by his firſt wife, but none by his 
two laſt, He died of the plague, at Wittemberg, July 21, 


1627. | 
Ihe liberty he took in contradicting the ancients raiſed 
him, as was natural, many enemies; but nothing was worle 
received than the notion which he advanced concerning the 
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origin of ſouls: He was not ſatisfied with the opinion of thoſe 
who ſaid, that there is a.celeſtial intelligence appointed to pre- 
ſide over the farmation of ſouls, which makes uſe of ſeed only 
as an inſtrument ; nor of thoſe who aſcribe a plaſtic virtue to 
it: he thought, and he advanced, that the ſoul is in the ſeed 
before the organization; and that this is what forms the won- 
derful machine, which we call a living body. He was accuſed 
of blaſphemy and impiety, on pretence of having taught, that 
the ſouls of beaſts are not material; for, this was affirmed to be 
the ſame thing with teaching, that they are as immortal as the 
ſoul of man. He rejected this conſequence, and ſeems to 
have drawn himſelf out of the ſcrape as well as he could, 
reflecting, probably, that his adverſaries ſometimes had re- 
courſe to other weapons than thoſe of ſound reaſon and ar- 
gument. 4 | N 
His works are very numerous, and have often been printed 
in France and Italy. The laſt edition is that of Lyons 1676, 
in ö vols. folio; to which bis life is prefixed. +. 1 
SENNERTUS (Annrew), a German, eminent for his 
{kill in the Oriental languages, was born at Wittemberg in 
1535. He learned the Arabic tongue at Leyden under Golfus; 
and found out a very good method of teaching it; as Dr. Po- 
cock, who was an admirable judge in this point, has teſtified 
in his favour.” He was made profeſſor of the Oriental lan- 
guages in the univerſity of Wittemberg in 1568, and held it 
to the day of his death, that is, fifty-one years. He diſ- 
charged the duties of his profefforſhip — and worthily, 
and publiſhed a very great number of books. He is alſo com- 
mended in his funeral-oration for the purity of bis morals, and 
particularly for his temperance ; which enabled him to ſupport 
the labour of ſtudy and all the functions of a profeſſor; and 
carried him to an extreme old age, with great vigour of body 
and mind, He died in 1619, aged 84d 3 | 
 SEPULVEDA (Joux Genes pt) was born at Cordova 
in 1491, and became hiſtoriographer to the Emperor Charles V. 
He is memorable for writing a ** Vindication of the*Cruelties 
of the Spaniards againſt the Indians,” in oppofition to the 
bene volent pen of Barthelemi de la Caſas. Sepulveda affirmed, 
that ſuch craelties were juſtifiable both by human and divine 
laws, as well as by the rights of war. It is an act of juſtice 
to Charles V, that he ſuppreſſed the publication of Sepulveda's 
book in his dominions ; but it was publiſhed at Rome: This 
adyocate for the greateſt barbarities that ever diſgraced human 
nature died at Salamanca in 1572. He was _ of various 
works beſides that above mentioned; in particular, of fome 


Latin letters, and a tranflation from Atiſtotle, with notes. 
The firſt ate ſaid to be curious, but the laſt is in no eſteem. 
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.  SERAPION (Joan of), an Arabian phyſician, flouriſhed, 
according to Prieſtley, A. D. 890. Rhazis, in his Conti- 
nens, often mentions him; and Halli finds fault with him 
for not being ſo full on the ſmall- pox as he might have been. 
| The firſt edition of his works was printed at Venice in folio 
1497, and re- printed in the ſame ſize in 1550... Many have 
confounded him with Serapion of Alexandria, another me- 
dical author, who lived above 800 years before his time. 
-- SERENUS. (Samumowicvus), an eminent phyfician, who 
lived in the reign of the emperor Caracalla. He was precep- 
tor to the younger Gordian, and was author of various tracts 
on ſubjects of natural hiſtory : of theſe only one is come down 
to us, namely, a poem on medicine, which is to be found in 
the Corpus Poetarum, by Maittaire- Serenus was put to 
death by order of Caracalla. At his death he left a library 
containing no leſs than 6200 volumes. N 
„„ SERTIO (Sass TIAx), a celebrated architect, born at 
Bologna, where he flouriſhed in the middle of the 16th cen - 
tury. Francis I. invited him to France, where he was em- | 
ployed in ornamenting the royal palaces, and Fontainbleau in | 
particular. Sertio was author of a'** Treatiſe on Architec- 
ture,“ which proves him to have been a man of great taſtc 
and judgement. ; | Eg : t 
SERRAN US (Joarxes), or Joux de SERRRSs, a learned l 
Frenchman, was born in the r6th century, and was of the ſ 
reformed religion. His parents ſent, him to Laufanne, where : 
f 
b 
n 


he made a good progreſs in the Latin and Greek languages, 
and attached "himſelf much to the philoſophy of Plato and 
Ariſtotle ; and, on bis return to France; he ſtudied divinity, 
in order to qualify himſelf for the miniſtry. He begari to 
diſtinguiſh: himſelf by his writings in 1570; and, in 1573, c 
was obliged to fly a refugee to e Sw after the dread!u] 0 
maſſacre on St. Bartholomew's day. Returning ſoon to 


France, he publiſhed a piece in French, called A Remon- 0 
ſtrance to the king upon ſome pernicious principles in Bodin's p 

book de Republica: in which he was thought to treat Bo- W 

din ſo injuriouſly, that Henry III. ordered him to priſon for rc 

it. Obtaining his liberty, he became a miniſter of Niſmes 

in 1582, but never was, looked upon as very ſtaunch al 
to Proteſtantiſm ; and ſome have gone ſo far as to ſay, th 
but withont ſufficient foundation, that he actually abjured er 


it. He is, however, ſuppoſed to have been one of thoſe four he 
miniſters, who declared to Henry IV, that a man might be H 

| faved in the Popiſh as well as the Proteſtant religion; and ye 
that was certaMly moxe than enough to bring him into ſuſpi- tir 
cion with his brethren the Hugonots. This ſuſpicion was pa 
afterwards increaſed by a. book, which he publiſhed, in 1597, 110 
with a view to reconcile the two religions, intituled. 5 ful 
| | | ' -*Fide ven 
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Fide Catholica, five de principiis religionis Chriſtiane, com- 
muni omnium conſenſu ſemper & ubique ratis; a Work 
little reliſhed by the Catholics, but received with ſuch indig- 
nation” by the Calviniſts of Geneva, whither he had retired, 
that they were ſuſpected to have given the author poiſon, and 
to have occaſioned an immature kind of death to him; for he 
died ſuddenly in 1598, when he was not more than fifty. His- 
wife, we are told, was buried in the ſame grave with him; ſo 
that it is probable they made clean work, by diſpatching, 
when they were doing, the whole family at once... © 

He was the author of a great many things; ſome theolo- 
2ical, ſome hiſtorical. He publiſhed ſeveral works in Latin 
and in French, relating to the hiſtory of France ; among the 
reſt, 'the following in French: © Memores de la troiſieme 
Guerre Civile & derniers troubles de France ſous Charles IX, 
&c. ;” Inventaire general de I Hiſtoire de France, illuſtre” 
par la conference de VEgliſe & de l' Empire, &c.; Recueil 
des choſes mẽmorables avenues en France ſous Henri II, 
Frangois II, Charles IX, & Henri III,“ &c. Theſe have 
been many times reprinted, with continuations and improve- 
ments; yet it is allowed, that there is in them a ſtrong tine-/ 
ture of paſhon and animoſity. It cannot indeed be otherwiſe. _ 
Hiſtories, written eſpecially in troubleſome times, will always 
ſavour of the paſſions which produce them; and it is againſt 
ſuch that father Daniel has put us upon our guard. We 
have,” ſays he, examples of a great number of hiſtories, 
from the reign of Francis II. to that of Lewis XIII. written 
by both Catholics and Hugonots, where partiality and reſent- 
ment prevailed abundantly; and this is the common effect of 
civil wars, eſpecially when they are lighted up by the motive 
or pretence of religion.” SIO LOR 

But the work for which Serranys is moſt known, at leaſt 
out of France, is his Latin verſion of Plato,” which was 
printed with Henry Stephens's fine Greek text of that author's 
works, in 1578, folio. Yet he is ſuppoſed not to have tho- 
roughly conſidered guid valerent humeri, what he was equal to, 
when he undertook that important taſk. His verſion is 
allowed to have much ſimplicity and elegance in it; but 
then the ſtyle of Plato is pompous and majeſtic : and it is not 
enough, that a'tranſlator gives his author's ſenſe, as Serranus, 
he ſhould endeavour, like Ficinus, to do it in his manner. 
Hence, though Serranus's Latin is more elegant, Ficinus is 
yet allowed to be the more faithful tranſlator. In the mean 
time Henry Stephens, as Caſaubon relates, excepted to ſeveral _ 
paſſages of Serranus, and recommended them to his correc- - 


tion, which however Serranus, on ſome account or other, re- 

fuſed. Upon the whole, it is lucky for Serranus, that his 

verſion is ſo inſeparably connected with: Stephens's types and 
WE. RE text: 
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ext: for, this will ſecure it ſome degree of reſpect, fo long as 
th edition of Plato ſhall ü. e a es Rong 
 SERVANDONI (Joux NicoLas), 4 Florentine archi- 
tect and painter, born in 1695, and died in a very advanced 
age in 1766. His talent was for ſhows and public decora. 
tions, in which path he kd hg ot His beſt works are his 
decorations, repreſenting St. Peter's of Rome; the Deſcent of 
Eneas into Hell; the Enchanted Foreſt; and the Triumph 
of Conjugal Love ; the Travels of Ulyſſes; Hero and Leander; 
and the conqueſt of the Mogul by Thamas Koulikan. He 
deſigned the portal of St. Sulpice at Paris. He alſo girected 
the decorations of the opera from 1728 to 1746. 
SERVETUS (MicaatLi), a moſt 1 and leatned 


the received doctrine 


Spaniard, famous for his oppoſition to 
of the Trinity, and for the martyrdom he underwent on that 
account, was born in 1509, at Villaneuva in Arragon. His 
father, who was a notary, ſeat him to the uniyerſity of Tou- 
louſe, to ſtudy the civil law: and there he began to read the 
ſcriptures for the firſt time, probably becauſe the Reformation 
made then a great, noiſe in France. He was preſently con- 
vinced, that the church wanted reforming ; and it may be he 
went ſo far as to fancy, that the Trinity was one of the doc- 
trines to be rejected. Be that as it will, he grew very fond 
of, Antitrinitarian notions; and, after he had been two or 
three years at Touloule, reſolved to retire into Germany, and 
fer up for a reformer. He went to Baſil, by way of Lyons 
and Geneva; and, having had ſome conferences at Baſil with 
Oecolampadius, fet out for Straſburg, being extremely de- 
firous to diſcourſe with Bucer and Capito, two celebrated re- 
formers of that city, At his departure from Bafil he left a 
manuſcript, intituled, ** De Trinitatis Erroribus,” in the 
| hands of a booklellex, who ſent it afterwards to Haguenau, 

whither Serverus went, and got it printed in 1 31. The next 
year, he printed likewiſe at Haguenau another book, with 
this title, Dialogorum de Trinitate libri duo ;? in an adver- 
tiſement to which he tetracts what he had written in his for- 
mer book againſt the Trinity, not as it was falſe, but becauſe 
it was written imperfectly, confuſedly, unpolitely, and as it 
were by a child for the uſe of children, Thus he publiſhed 
two books againſt the Trinity in leſs than two years, and 
without ſcrupling to put his name to them. He was very 
young, extremely zealous for his new. opinions, and perhaps 
unacquainted with the principles of the Reformers, It 1s 
likely, that, being lately come from France into a Proteſtant 
country, he thought he might write as Freely againſt the doc: 
trine of the Trinity, as the Reformers did againſt tranſubſtan- 
tiation, &c.; and, what is ſtrange, he docs not ſeem ever 
after to have corrected this error, or to have thought, of any 
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wy omit e the dangerous ſteps it had occafioned him 
to ©. | | ch inn el di n | "Mop 
Having publiſhed theſe two books, he reſolved to return to 
France, uſe he was poor, and did not vnderſtand the 
German language; as he alleged upon his trial to the judges, 
when they aſked him, why he left Germany, He went to 
Baſil, thence to Lyons, where he liyed two or three years. 

hen he went to Paris, aud ſtudied: phyfic under Sylvius, 

ernelius. and other profeſſors: he took his degree of maſter 

of arts, and was admitted doctor of 2 155 in the univerſity 
there. Having finiſhed his medical ſtudies at Paris, he left 
that city, to go and practiſe in ſome other place: he ſettled 
two or thiee years in a town near Lyons, and then at Vienne 
in Da for the ſpace of ten or twelve. His books 
againſt the Trinity had raiſed a great tumult among the Ger- 
man divines, and ſpread his name throughout all Europe. In 
1533, before he had left Lyons, Melancthon wrote a letter to 
Camerarius, where he told him what he thought of Servetus 
and his books: „ Servetus,” ſays he, is evidently an acute 
and crafty: diſputant, but confuſed and indigeſted in his 
thoughts, and certainly wanting in point of gravity.“ He 
adds, “ he has always been i that diſputes about the 
Trinity would ſome time or other break out: Bone Deus! 

cedias excitabit hæc quæſtio apud poſteros! \&c.* 
God!”* ſays be, what tragedies will this queſtion, 
whether the. word and ſpirit be ſubſtances or perſons,” raiſe 
among. poſterity !'* While Servetus was at Paris, his books 
were diſperſcd in Italy, and very much „ hag by many who 
had thoughts of forſaking the church of Rome: upon which, 
in 1539+, Melancthon wrote a letter tp the ſenate of Venice, 
importing, that a book of Servetus, who had revived the 
error of Paulus Samoſatenus, was handed about in their coun- 
try, and beſeeching them to take care, that the impious error 
of that man may be ayoided, rejected, and abhorred.“ Ser- 
vetus was at Lyons in 1542, before he ſettled in Vienne; 
and cortected the proofs of a Latin Bible that was printing 
there, to which he added a preface and ſome marginal notes, 
under the name of Villanovanus; for he was called in t rance 
Villeneuve, from Villanueva, the town where he was born. 
All this while, the retormer Calvin, who was the bead of 
the chutch at Geneva, kept a conſtant correſpondence with 
Servetus by letters: he tells us, that he endeavoured, far the 
ſpace of faxteen years, to keclaim that phyfician from his 
errors. Beza informs us, that Calvin knew | 0 at Paris, 


quales 
Good 


| and oppoſed his doftrine ;. and adds, ihat Servetus, having 
| engaged to diſpute with Calvin, durſt not appear at the 1ime | 
and place appointed: eee ade ſeveral. tiers 0 K 
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at Geneva from Lyons znd Dauphiné, and conſulted him 
about ſeveral, points: he alſo ſent him a manuſcript, to have 
his Judgement upon it. Calvin” made an ungenctous and 
even baſe uſe of this confidence; for he not only wrote ſharp 
and angry letters to him again for the preſent, but 'afterwards 
produced his pri vate letters and manuſcript againſt him at his 
trial Varillas affirms, tliat there is at Paris an original letter 
of Calvin to Farel, 'Wiitten in 1546, wherein is the following 
9 „ Servetus has ſent me a large book, ſtuffed with 
idle fancies, and full of arrogance. He ſays; 1 ſhall find 
admirable things in it, and ſuch as have not hitherto been 
heard of. He offers to come hither, if I like it: but J will 
not engage my word; for if he comes, and if any regard be 
had to my authority, I ſhall not ſuffer him to eſcape with 
his life.” Sorbiere mentions the ſame letter; und ſays, that 
Grotius ſaw it at Paris, with words ir it to this effect. 
Servetus continued to be ſo fond of his Antirrinitarian notions, 
that he reſolved to publiſh a third work in favour of them. 
This came out in 1553, at Vienne, with this title, Chriſti. 
aniſmi Reſtitutio, &c.” and is probably the book he had ſent 
to Calvin. Servetus did not put his name to'this work; but 
Calvin informed the Roman-catholics in France, that he was 
the real author of it. Upon this information, Servetus was 
impriſoned at Vienne, and would certainly have been burnt 
alive if he had not made his eſcape; however, ſentence was 
paſſed on him, and his effigies was carried to the place of 
execution, faſtened to a gibbet, and afterwards burned, with 
five bales of his books. Servetus in the mean time was 
retiring to Naples, where he hoped to practiſe phyſic with 
7 the ſame high repute as he had practiſed at Vienne; yet was 
ſo imprudent as to take his way through Geneva, though he 
knew that Calvin was his mortal enemy. Calvin being in- 
formed of his arrival, acquainted the magiſtrates with it; upon 
which he was ſeized and caſt into priſon; and a proſecution was 
preſently commenced againſt him for hereſy and blaſphemy. 
Calvin purſued him with a malevolence and fury which was 
manifeſtly perſonal; though no doubt that reformer eafily 
perſuaded himſelt, that it was all pure zeal for the cauſe of 
God, and the good of his church. The articles of his accu- 
ſation were numerous, and not confined to his book, called 
* Chriſtianiſmi Reſtitutio;“ but were ſought out of all his 
other writings, which were ranſacked for every thing that 
could be ſtrained to a bad ſenſe; One of them was of a 
very extraordinary nature, Servetus had publiſhed at Lyons, 
in 1535, an edition of Prolemy's '** Geography,” with a 
preface and ſome notes. Now, he was urged with ſaying, in 
this preface, that Judza has been falſely A for 
1 2 ö ö auty, 
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beauty, richneſs, and fertility, ſince thoſe, who have travelled. 
in it, have found it poor, barren, and utterly devoid of plea - 
ſantneſs: and they made him reflect upon Moſes, as if he 
had been wanus præco Judææ, had written like a panegyriſt, 
rather than an hiſtorian, in his account of that holy land;; 
We cannot decide upon the juſtneſs of the charge, not know- 
ing where to get a fight of his edition of Ptolemy : yet can 
ſcarcely believe, (hat everus meant to reflect upon Moſes, 
fince he was neither an Atheiſt nor a Deiſt, but, on the 
contrary, fully perſuaded of the divine inſpiration of the 
ſcriptures. Another article was, that * he had corrupted 
the Latin Bible he was hired to correct at Lyons, partly with 
impertinent and trifling, and partly with whimſical and im- 
pious, notes gf his own, throughout every page: but the 
main article A all, and which was certainly the ruin of him, 
was, that, in the perſon of Mr. Calvin, miniſter of the 
word of God in the church of Geneva, he had defamed the 
doctrine that is preached, uttering all imaginable injurious and 
blaſphemous words againſt it? 1 5 

The magiſtrates of Geneva being ſenſible, in the mean 
time, that the trial of Servetus was a thing of the higheſt con- 
ſequence, did not think fit to give ſentence, without con- 
ſulting the magiſtrates of the Proteſtant cantons of Switzerland; 
to whom therefore they ſent Servetus's book, printed at Vi- 
enne, and alſo the writings of Calvin, with Servetus's an- 
ſwers; and at the ſame time defired to have the opinion of 
their divines about that affair. hey all gave vote againſt 
him, as Beza himſelf relates; in conſequence of which he was 
condemned and burnt alive OR. 27, 1553 His death left a 
ſtain upon the character of Calvin, which nothing can wipe 
out, becauſe every body has believed that he acted in this 
affair from motives merely perſonal: the craftineſs of addreſs | 
and management, in caufing Servetus to be apprehended and 
brought to trial, his brutal and furious treatment of him at the 
time of his trial, and his diſſimulation and malevolence to- 
wards him after his condemnation, will not ſuffer it to be 
doubted. It reflected alſo upon the Reformers in general, 
who ſeemed to be no ſooner out of the church of Rome, than 
they began to cheriſn the ſame intolerating ſpirit, and to uſe 
the ſame perſecuting arts, for which they pretended a juſt 
ground of ſeparation. from that church. It was wondered, 
lays father Paul, that thoſe of the new reformation ſhould 
meddle with blood for: the cauſe of religion: for Michael Ser- 
vetus of Arragon; renewing the old opinion of Paulus Samo- 
ſatenus, was put to death for it at Geneva, by counſel of the 
miniſters; of Zurich, Berne, and Schiaffuſa; and John Cal- 
vin, who was blamed for it by many, wrote a baok to prove, 

: | | that 
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that the magiſtrates may puniſh heretics with -loſs/ of Jife ; 
which doctrine being drawn to divers ſenſes, as it is under- 
ſtood more ſtrictly or more largely, or as the name of heretic 
3s taken diverſly, may ſome time do hurt to him whom at ano» 
ther time it bad helped.“ tore ae 
Servetus was a man of great acuteneſs and prodigious. learn- 
ing. He was not only deeply verſed in what we uſually call 
ſacred and prophane literature, but alſo an adept in the arts 
and ſciences. He obſerved upon his trial, that he had pro- 
feſſed mathematics at Paris although we do nat find when, 
nor under what circumſtances. ' He was ſo admirably ſkilied 
in his own profeſſion, that he appears to have had ſome know- 
ledge of the circulation of the blood; although it was very 
imperſect, intricate, and conſiderably ſhurt of the clear and 
full diſcovery made by Harvey. Read wha&our learned 
Wotton has written upon this point: “ Since the ancients,” 
ſays he, have no right to ſo noble a diſcovery, it may be 
worth while to enquire to whom of the moderns the glory of 
it is due; for this is alſo exceedingly conteſted. The firſt ſtep 
that was made towards it was, the finding that the whole maſs 
of the blood paſſes through the lungs by the pulmonary arte 
and vein. The firſt that i could ever find, who had a diſtin 
idea of this matter, was Michael Servetus, a Spaniſh phyſi- 
cian, who was burnt for Arianiſm at Geneva, near 140 years 
ago. Well hid it been for the church of Chriſt, if he had 
wholly confined himſelf to his own profeſſion! - His ſagacuy 
in this particular, before ſo much. in the dark, gives us great 
reaſon to believe, that the world migbt then have juſt cauſe 
to have bleſſed his memory. In a book of his, intituled Chril- 
tianiſmi Reftitutio,* printed in 1553, he clearly aſſerts, that 
the blood paſſes through the lungs, from the left to the right 
ventricle of the heart, and not through the partition which 
aivides the two ventricles, as was at that time commonly be- 
lie ved How he introduces it, or in which of the fix diſcourſes, 
into which Servetus divides his book, it is to be found, I know 
not, having never ſeen the book myſelf. Mr. Charles Ber- 
nard, a very learned and eminent ſurgeon of London, who 
did me the favour to communicate this paſſage to me, ſet 
down at length in the margin, which was tranſcribed out of 
Scrvetus, could inform me no farther, only that he had 
it from a learned friend of his, wha had himſelf copied it from 
Servetus.” - & eee hn day 
M hit ſome writers have delivered concerning his going into 
Africo, with a view of acquiring a more perfe& knowledge of 
the / l-oran, ought to be exploded as a fable: They, who 
defire a more particular account of his doctrines, may conſult 
An Impartial Account of Michael Servetus, &c. print 
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in 8vo, at London, 1724: to which we have been greatly 
obliged for the hiſtorical part of this article. TE RT AP 
| SERVIUS (Mavzus HoxnoraTvs), a celebrated gram- 
marian and critic of antiquity, who flouriſhed about the rimes 
of Arcadius and Honorius. He is known now chiefly by his 
commentaries upon Virgil, which Barthius and others have 
ſuppoſed to be nothing more than a collection of ancient cri- 
tells and remarks upon that poet, made by Servius. What- 
ever they are, they are looked upon by many as a valuable 
remnant of antiquity : Scioppius calls them a magazine, well 
funiſhed with good things. They were firſt publiſhed at 
Paris, by Robert Stephens, in folio, and by Fulvius Urſinus, 
in 1569, 8vo. , Afterwards, a correcter, and better edition 
was given n Daniel at Paris, in 1600 ; but the beſt is 
that printed with the edition of Virgil, by Maſvicius, in 1917, 
4to: notwithſtanding which, they are yet ſuſpected to be mu- 
tilated, and not free from interpolations. There is alſo ex- 
tant, and printed in ſeveral editions of the ancient gramma- 
rians, a piece of Servius upon the feet of verſes and the quan- 
tity of ſyllables, called Centimetrum.“ Macrobius has 
ſpoken ien of Servius, and makes him one of the ſpeakers 
in his“ Saturnalia.“ See the “ Bibliotheca Latina” of Fa- 
bricius, and Baillet's ** Jugemens des Savans,” &c. * 
SETTLE {(ELKanan), was born in Bedfordihire 1648, 
and in the 18th year of his age was entered commoner of Tri- 
nity-College, Oxford; but quitted the univerfity without 
taking any degree, and came to London, where he ſtudied 
poetry, and became the city poet for an annual penſion, His 
dramatic works are pretty numerous; beſides which, ſeveral 
olitical pamphlets, an heroic poem on the coronation of 
8 644 1685. He commenced a journaliſt for the court, 
and publiſhed weekly effavs in favour of the adminiſtration. 
Wood ſays he wrote with as much zeal on the fide of the 
Tories as he had before done on that of the Whigs, juſt as 
intereſt prevailed ; by which we find that politicians, as well 
as-patriots, were made of the ſame ſtuff in thoſe times as in the 
preſent. He died in the Charter- houſe 1724, comptroller to 
the playhouſe, | e 5 
SEVERUS (Surrreius), ſurnamed the Chriftian S4 1. 
Luser, lived at the end of the fourth and beginning of 
the fifth century; ſince he was a diſciple of St. Martin of 
Tours, and a particular friend of St. Paulin of Nola. He 
was born in Aquitain, and made his uſual abode at Eluſo, or 
Primuliacum, two towns of Aquitain, near Agen. It appcars 
that he was a prieſt, and that he built a church at Primulia- 
cum in the year 402. It has bcen ſaid that be was a pela- 
glan x that he ſpent ſome time at Toulouſe, and afterwards in 
pu | | the 
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the neighbourhood of Barcelona, ſor the facility of con- 
verſing with his friend St. Paulin; and that he was raiſed to 


the epiſcopacy ; but theſe are doubtful matters. He died in 


420. The moſt confiderable of his works is his © Sacred 
Hiftory, which reaches from the beginning of the world to 
A. D. 400. He is more elegant than the authors of his time; 
for, his writings do not favour of the bad taſte of the eccleſiaſ- 


tics of his age, whoſe affected ſtyle, full of ſtrained alluſions 
to ſeveral paſſages of the Bible, appears very tedious to thoſe 
who read their books. Sulpicius had a very good Latin ſtyle, 
eſpecially if it be compared with that of his friend St. Paulin, 


which is intolerable. The Commentaries of Chriftian Scho- 
tanus upon that hiſtory, printed at Francker in 1662, in two 


volumes in folio, are rather Theological lectures, and collec- 
tions, which he delivered occafionally, than a methodical com- 
mentary to clear the author according to critical rules. Giſe- 
lin, Sigonius, Druſius, and Vorſtius, are undoubtedly his beſt 
interpreters. ö | 

SEVERUS, chief of the heretical (et called SEvERIans. 
He borrowed moſt of his errors from Tatian, and flouriſhed 
about A. D. 178. His concubine Philumene pretended to 
have a familiar ſpirit, who, ſhe faid, appeared to her in the 


ſhape of a boy, ſometimes as Chriſt, ſometimes as St. Paul. 


She deloded the multitude: by ſoretelling future. events, and 
performing miracles, as the putting a large loaf of bread into 
a glafs veſſel which had a narrow neck. 


SEVERUS (Cornelius), an ancient Latin poet of the Au- 
guſtan age, whoſe © Etna,“ together with a fragment ** De 


morte Ciceronis,“ was publiſhed with notes and a proſe in- 
terpretation by Le Clerc, at Amſterdam 1703, in 12mo. 
They were before inſerted among the Catalecta Virgilii,“ 
publiſhed by Scaliger ; whoſe notes, as well as thoſe of Lin- 
debrogius and Nicolas Heinſius, Le Clerc has mixed with 
his own. Quintilian calls Severus “a vechficator,” rather 


than a poet; yet adds, that “ if he had finiſhed the Sicilian 


war, probably, between Auguſtus and Sextus Pompeius, in 
the manner he had written the firſt book, he might have 
claimed a much higher rank. But though an immature death, 
continues he, ** prevented him from doing this, yet his ju- 
venile works ſt. aw the greateſt genius,” Ovid addreſſes him, 


not only as his friend, but as a court favourite and a great poet. 


O Vates magnorum maxime regum ; and a little lower be 
adds, | | 3 
*« Feriile pectus habes, interque Helicona colentes 
** Uberius nulli provenit iſta ſeges.“ 
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SEVIGNE (Mann de Rauris, Marquiſe: de), 2 
French Lady, celebrated for her wit and her wiſdom, was 
born in 1626 and was not above a year old when her father 
was killed, at the deſcent of the Engliſh upon the iſle of 
Rhee. In 1644 ſhe married the marquis of Sevigne, who 
was killed in a duel in 1651; and had a fon and a daughter by 
him, to the care of whoſe education ſhe afterwards religiouſly 
devoted herſelf : they became accordingly moſt accomplithed 
perſons, as it was reaſonable to expect. This illuſtrious 
ady was acquainted with all the wits and learned of her time: 
it is ſaid, ſhe decided the famous diſpute between Perrault and 
Boileau, concerning the preference of the antients to the 
moderns, thus; the antients are the fineſt, and we are the 
prettieſt. She died in 1696, and left us a moſt valuable 
collection of letters; the beſt edition of which is that of 
Paris 1954, in 8 vols. 12mo. Theſe letters, ſays Vol 
taire, filled with anecdotes, written with freedom, and in 
a natural and animated ſtyle, are an excellent criticiſm upon 
ſtudied letters of wit; and ſtill more upon thoſe fictitious 
letters, which aim to imitate the epiſtolary ſtyle, by a recital 
of falſe ſentiments and feigned adventures to imaginary cor- 
reſpondents.” | „ i 
A © Sevigniana” was publiſhed at Paris in 1756, which is 
nothing more than a collection of literary and hiſtorical anec- 
dotes, fine ſentiments, and moral apophthegms, ' ſcattered 
throughout theſe letters. | FS : 1 Drag? 
SEWELL (WiLt1am), one of the people called Qua- 
kers, and worthy to be recorded, as well for ſome valuable 
works of his own as for tranſlating ſome books of good ac- 
count into his:native language: He was born in Holland about 
1654, and fon of Jacob Sewell, who had deſcended from an 
Engliſh family, but was a free citizen and chirurgeon of Amſter- 
dam: his parents were both Quakers. . He had a confiderable 
knowledge in ſeveral of the European tongues, as well as of 
the Latin. "The two principal works of his own are, An 
Hiſtory of the Riſe and Progreſs of the People called Quakers ;” 
written in Low Dutch, and-publiſhed at Amſterdam in 1717. 
It was ſoon after tranſlated into Engliſh, and printed at London 
in one volume folio; and is ſuppoſed by the Quakers them- 
ſelves to contain the beſt account of this people that has been 
publiſhed: His other principal performance is, A Dictionary 
of the Engliſh and Low Dutch tongues,” in gto ; Which is in 


good repute, and has paſſed thi ough ſeveral editions. He re 5 


alſo a Grammar of the Low Dutch,” and an Englim 
and Dutch Grammar;' both in 12mo. Some of the works 
he tranſlated in the Low Dutch are, . Joſephus's Hiſtory of 
the NN « Kennet's Antiquities of Rome; and Penn's 
No Croſs, no Crown.“ He died in 1720 at Amſterdam, where 
| 1 he 
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he ſeems to have ſpent the greateſt part of his life.” It appears, 
from a manuſcript collection of his Letters written in Latin, 
chat he correſponded with ſevetal perſons of note in England, 
and particularly with William Penn, with whom he was in- 
timate. 1 80 | | 
SEWELL (GeorGet), an Engliſh: poet and phyſician, uni- 
verſally eſteemed for his amiable diſpoſition, is better known 
as an elegant writer than in his own profeſſion. He was born 
at Windfor, where his father was treaſurer and chapter-clerk 
of the college; received his education at Eton-ſchool, and 
Peter-houſe, dee we wh where having taken the degree of 
B. M. he went to Leyden, to ſtudy under Boerbaave, and on 
his return practiſed phyſic in the metropolis with reputation. 
In the latter part of his life he retired to Hampſtead, where 
he purſued his profeſſion with ſome degree of ſueceſs, till three 
other phyſicians came to ſettle at the ſame place, when his 
&ice ſo far declined as to yield bim very little advantage. 
e kept no houſe, but was a boarder. He was much eſteemed, 
and ſo frequently invited to the tables of gentlemen in 
the neighbourhood, that he had feldom occaſion to dine at 
home. He died Feb. 8, 1726; and was ſuppoſed to be very 
indigent at the time af his death, as he was interred on the 
12th of the fame month in the nieaneſt manner, his coffin 
being little better than thoſe allotted by the pariſh to the poor 
who are buried from the workhouſe; neither did a fingle 
friend or relation attend him to the grave. No memorial was 
placed over his remains; but they lie juſt” under a hollow 
tree which formed a part of a hedge- rom that was once the 
boundary ofthe church-yard. He was _ eſteemed for his 
amiable diſpoſition ; and is repreſented by fome writers as a 
Tory in his political principles; bout of this there is no other 
roof given than his writing ſome pamphlets againſt biſhop 
3 It is certain, that a true ſpirit of liberty breathes 
in many of his works; and he expreſſes, on many occaſions, 
a warm attachment to the Hanover ſucceſſion. Beſides ſeven 
controverſial pamphlets, he wrote, 1. „ The Life of John 
Philips ;” 2. A vindication of the Engliſh Stage, exem- 
or in the Cato of Mr. Addiſon, 1716 ;” 3. Sir Walter 
aleigh, a Tragedy, acted at Lincoln's-inn-fields, 1719; and 
part of another play intended to be called Richard the Firft,” 
the ag 77-may of which were publiſhed in 1918, with Two 
moral Eſſays on the Government of the Thoughts, and on 
Death,” and a collection of Several poems publiſhed in his 
| life-time.” Dr. Sewell was an occaſional aſſiſtant to Harriſon 
in the fifth volume of The Tatier;” was a principal writer 
in the ninth volume of The Spectator;“ and publithed a 
tranilation of © Ovid's Metamorphoſes, in oppoſition to the 
| Wi A af edition 
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edition of Gatth. Jacob and Cibber have enumerated à con- 
fiderahle number of his ſingle poems; and in the Collection“ 
we tranſcribe from are ſome valuable ones, unnoticed by theſe 
writers. | 


. 


- SEXTUS EMPIRICUS. an ancient Greek. author, an 
moſt acute defender of the Pyrrhonian or (ſceptical philoſophy, 


was a phyſician, and ſeems to have flouriſhed under the reign 
of Commodus, or perhaps a little later. He was, againſt 
what has uſually been imagined, a different perſon from Sex- 
tus, a. Stoic philoſopher of Cæronea, and nephew of Plu- 


tarch: and this is all we are able to ſay of him; for no particular 


circumſtances of his life are recorded. Of a great many, that 
have periſhed, two works of his are ſtill extant : three books 
of „ Pyrrhonian inſtitutions;”” and ten books againſt, the 
„% Mathematici,” by whom he means all kinds of dogmatiſts. 
Henry Stephens firſt made, and then printed in 1592, 8vo, a 
Latin verſion from the Greek of the former of theſe works; 
and a verſion of the latter, by Hervetus, had been printed by 


Plantin in 1569. Both theſe verſions were printed again with 


the Greek; which firſt appeared at Geneva in 1621, folio, 
He is a writer of great parts and learning, and very well quali- 
fied for the notable paradox he had undertaken to maintain: 


namely, that there is no ſuch thing as truth: for, although 


he will never convince men by ſolid argument, yet he may 
poſſibly filence ſome by his ſubrilty. The beſt edition of this 
author is that of John Albert Fabricius, in Greek and Latin, 
printed at Leipfic in 1718, folio. : 


SFORZA (James), fiyled the Great, count de Corignoli, | 
a renowned warrior. B. 1639. He was the ſon of a la- 


bourer; but by his military talents he ennobled his family, 
and was the founder of the illuſtrious houſe of the Sforzas, 
dukes of Milan. He was drowned in paſſing the river Peſcara, 
in purſuit of Alphonzo, king of Arragen, in 1424. 
SFORZA (Frxaxcrs), his natural ſon, an able ſtateſman, 
and a renowned general. He ſerved under his father againſt 
Alphonzo, king of Arragon, and, though illegitimate, be 
ſucceeded to his eſtate, and to his poſt in the army, under 
Jane II. queen of Naples. He afterwards attached himſelf to 

ens duke of Anjou, her ſucceſſor. The reputation of his 


valour engaged the pope, the Venetians, and the Florentines, . 
to appo:nt him their general in the war againſt the duke of 


Milan, though he had married his daughter, The duke dy- 
ing in 1447, the Milaneſe choſe Sforza to be their general 
againſt the Venetians; and, after many ſignal ſervices per- 
formed for them, he turned his arms againſt them, laid ſiege 
to Milan, and obliged them to acknowledge him duke of 


Milan. The dukedom, by hereditary right, belonged t 
. 8 Charles 
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Charles duke of Orleans; but Louis XI, who hated the duke 
of Orleans, entered into a treaty with Sforza, and in 1464 
transferred to him all the claims of France to Milan and 
Genoa, upon which he made himſelf maſter of the latter. 
He died in 14566. FT 
SHAD WELL (Tromas), an Engliſh poet, was de- 
ſcended of a good family in the county of Stafford, but born 
at Stanton-hall, in Norfolk, a feat of his father's, about 
1640. He was edukated at Caius- college in Cambridge, and 
afterwards placed in the Middle- Temple; where he ſtudied 
the law ſome time, and then went abroad. Upon his return 
from his travels, he applied himſelf to the dramatic kind of 
writing; and was ſo ſucceſsful in, that he became known 
to ſeveral perſons of great wil and great quality, and was 
highly eſteemed and valued by them. He wrote ſeventeen 
2 which we will not give a particular account of here, 
uſe they are colleded together in his works, and the reader 
can eaſily inform himſelf about them. At the Revolution he 
was, by his intereſt with the earl of Dorſet, made hiſtorio- 
grapher and poet-laureat; and when ſome perſons urged 
that there were authors who had better pretenſions to the lau- 
rel, his lordſhip is ſaid to have replied, that “he did not pre- 
tend to determine how great a poet Shadwell might be, but 
was ſure that he was an honeſt man.” He ſucceeded Dryden 
as poet-laureat ; for, Dryden had ſo warmly eſpouſed the op- 
Pre intereſt, that at the Revolution he was diſpoſſeſſed of 
is place. This, however, was a great mortification to 
Dryden, who reſented the indignity very warmly, and im- 
mediately conceived an antipathy to Shadwell ; of which 
rang given no ſmall proof in his Mack-Fleckno, where he 
lays, | N | | | 7 1 
ö þ * Others to ſome faint meaning make pretence, 
© But Shadwell never deviates into ſenſe. 


But all we learn hence is, that a ſatyriſt never pays the leaſt 


regard to truth, when it interferes with the gratification of re- 
ſentment or ſpleen; for nothing can be falſer than the idea 
theſe lines are intended to convey. Shadwell was not indeed 
fo great a poet as Dryden; but Shadwell did not write nonſenſe. 
Many of his comedies are very good, have fine ſtrokes of hu- 
mour in them, and abound” in original characters, ſtrongly 
marked and well ſuſtained. Thus Lan that 
. * there is nobody will deny this play, viz. The Virtuoſo,” 
its due applauſe : at leaſt I know, ſays he, that the univerſity 
of Oxford, who may be allowed competent judges of comedy, 
_ eſpecially of ſuch characters as Sir Nicolas Gimcratk and 


Sir Formal Trifle, applauded it; and, as no man ever under-, 


took to diſcover the frailties of ſych pretenders to this kind of 
. | © knowledge 
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time ever drew ſo many different characters of hutnours, and 


with ſuch ſueceſs. Shadwell had an uncommon quickneſs 
in waitingy for im the preface to this ““ Pſyche he tells us, 


tumt that trägady was written wy. _ in e ere Thoy 


the-carl of Rocheſter ſays, e n ens „ 
a 3 AF ys * 5 8 

| 4 None ſeem t6 touch upon true „ 2.56 TP RI 
. But haſty. Shadwell and fl Weber.” 5 ee 


Where, by the way, be not: only allows him bee 


in comedy, but ſeems even to give him the preference to W y. 


cherley. And yet there is a ſaying of Lord Rocheſter ſtill ex- 


tant, which ſhe we, that whatever opinion he had of bis ri 
tings, he had a ſtill better of his converſation: ſor he ſaid, 
that if he had burnt all he wrote, and printed all he ſpoke, 
he would have had more wit and humour than any other 
poet. Shadwell; a appears from Rocheſter's ** Seſfion of 
the poet, was 2 great favourite with Otway, and lived in 
with him; which might perhaps be the occaſion of 


more ill · grounded then his contem for Shadwell, 
Shadwell died Dec. 6; 1692 ; and his eee occaſioned. 
as ſome ſay, by a 00 large doſe of opium. given him by 
miſtake.” A white marble monument With his buſto is ereQed- 
in Weſtminſter- Abbey by his ſon Sir John Shadwell, phy- 
ſician o king George A and his funeral-ſermon was preached: 


by Dr. Nicolas Brady, the tranſlator of the Pſalms, who 


tells ua, among other things, mat “ he was à man of g 


honeſty and integrity, and had à real love of truth ann: | 


cerity, an inviolable fidelity and ſtrictneſs to bis word, an un- 
a/terable friendſhip -whereſoever he profeſſed it. and (however 


the world may be deceived in him) à much deeper ſenſe of re- | 
ligion man ny otters Davey; h yy" wo 1 der . 


openly;2* 4's; 

We may juſt been that; beſides" n With 
he was the author of ſeveral} pieces of poetry: the chie 1 
which eee ere poem on the prince of Oranges 


5 


coming to 1d; another on queen” Mary ; Strafiflation of 


the-tenth Kal of kuvenal, 7 

SHAKESPEARE (WAN), the great peet of e 
and the glory of the Britiſh nation, wos deſcended of a repu- 
table family at Stratford upon Avon. His father was in the 


wool- tradeß and dealt confiderably/ that way. He had tent 


children, of whom our immortal poet was the eldeſt, and 


was born April 1564. At a proper age be was put to the free+* 

{chool#-jni%* Stratford, Where he acquired the rudimentg“ of. 

crammar-learning.- Whether e 6 this time any* - 
"vow — | N AA f : 3 | extra- WIN 


oe . 


Drydents exprefling-\o much contempt for Otway ;-that'being- 
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3% SHAKESPEARE: 
extraordinary Nr inelination for literature, is untettain. 
His father had no defign to make a ſcholar: of him; on the 
contrary, he took him early from ſchool, and employed him 
in his own, bufineſs ; but he did not continue long in it, at 
leaſt under controul; for, at ſeventeen years he married, com- 
menced maſter of a family, and became à parent before he was 
out of his minority. He is now ſuppoſed to have ſettled in 
buſineſs for himſelf, and to have had no other thoughts than 
of purſuing the wogktrade ; when, happening to fall into ac- 
quaintance with ſome perſons. who followed the practice of 
deer-ſtealing, he was preyailed upon to engage with them in 
robbing Sir Thomas Lucy's Park, near Stratford. The injury 
being repeated more than once, that gentleman was provoked 
to enter a proſecution againſt the delinquents; and Shake- 
ſpeare, in revenge, made him the ſubject of a ballad, which, 
tradition ſays, was pointed with ſo much bitterneſs, that it 
became unſaſe for tlie author to ſtay any longer in the country. 
To eſcape the law, he fied to London, where, as might be 
expected from a man of wit and humour in his circumſtances, 
he threw himſelf among the plavers. Thus was this grand 
luminary driven, by a very untoward accident, into his genuine 
and proper ſphere. 1 nm en eee CARS barb it 0 
His firſt admiſſion into the play-houſe was ſuitable to his 
appearance; a ſtranger, and ignorant of che art, he was glad 
to be taken into the company in a very mean rank; nor did 
his performance recommend him to any diſtinguithed notice. 
The part of an undes-aQor neither engaged nor deſerved his 
attention. It was far from filling, or being adequate to, the 
powers of his mind: and therefore he turned the advantage, 
which that ſituation afforded him, to a higher and nobler uſe. 
Having, by practice and obſervation, acquainted himſelf with 
the mechanical conomy of the theatre, his native genius ſup- 
plied the reſt : but, the whole view of his firſt attémpts in 
itage · poetry being to procure a ſubſiſtence, he directed his 
endeavours ſolely to hit the taſte and humour that then pre- 
vailed among the meaner ſort of people, of whom his audience 
was generally compoſed; and therefore his images of life were 
drawn from thoſe of an inferior rank. Thus did Shakeſpeare 
ſet out, with little advantage of education, no advice or aſſiſ- 
tance of the learned, no patronage of the bettet ſort,” or any 
acquaintance among them. But, when his performances had 
merited the protect ion of his prince, and the encouragement 
of the court had ſucceeded to that of the town, tlie works of 
his riper years were manifeſtly . raiſed above the level of his 
tormer productions 8 Te 
In this way of writing he was an abſolute original, and of 
ſuch a peculiar caſt as hath perpetually raiſed and confounded 
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SHARESPEARE 355 
theemulation” of his ſucceſſors ; a compound of ſuch. very 


ſingular” blemiſhes as well as beauties, that . theſe latter have 


not more mocked the toil of every aſpiring undertaker to emu- 


late them than the former, as flaws intimately united to dia- 


monds have baffled every attempt of the ableſt artiſts to take 
them out without ſpoiling the whole. It is faid, that queen 
Elizabeth was ſo much pleaſed with the delightful character 
of Sir John Falſtaff, in the two parts of * Henry the Fourth,” 
that ſhe commanded the author to continue it for one play 
more, and to ſhew the Knight in love; which he executed in- 


imitably in The Merry Wives of Windſor.” 


$ * 


Tbe names of his patrons are now unknown, except that of 
the earl of Southampton, who. is particularly honoured by 
him in the dedication of two poems, Venus and Adonis,“ 
and the“ Rape of Luctece ;” in the latter eſpecially he ex- 
preſſes himſelf in ſach terms as gives countenance to what is 
related of that patron's diſtinguiſhed generoſity to him. In 
the beginning of. king James P's reign (if not ſooner) he was 
one of the principal managers of the play-houſe, and conti- 
nued in it ſeveral years afterwards ; till, having ſuch a fortune 
as ſatisfied his moderate wiſhes and views in life, he quitted 
the ſtage and all other buſineſs, and paſſed the remainder of his 
time in an honourable eaſe at his native town of Stratford, 
where he lived in a handſome houſe of his own purchaſing, to 
which he gave the name of New-Place; and he had the good 
fortune to ſave it from the flames, in the dreadful fire that 
conſumed the greateſt part of the town in 1614. | 

In the beginning of 1616, he made his will, wherein 
he: teſtified his reſpect to his quondam partners in the the- 
atre. He appointed his youngeſt daughter, jointly with. her 
huſband, executors, and bequeathed to them the beſt part of 
his eſtate, which they came into the poſſeſſion of not long 
after. He died on the 23d of April following, being the fifty- 
third year of his age, and was interred among his anceſtors, 
on the North fide of the chancel, in the great church of Strat- 
ford, * where there is a handſome monument ere ed for him, 
inſcribed with the following elegiac diſtich in Latin: 


« Judicio Pylium, Genio Soeratem, Arte Maronem, 
Terra tegit, Populus mceret, Olympus habet.“ 


In 1740, another very noble one was raiſed to his memory, 


at the public expence, in Weſtminſter-Abbey, an ample 
contribution for this purpoſe being made, upon exhibinng. 
his tragedy of Julius Czfar,” at the theatre-royal in Drury- 
lane, April 28, 1738. Seven years after his death, his plays 
were collected, and publiſhed in 1623, in folio, by two of his 
principal friends in the company of comedians, Heminge and 
99 I Condell; 
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| ndell ; who perhaps likewiſe. corre « ſeconded | 5 
. 1632. Tho u gh both th eſe on rom 0 fa ty, 
they are much leſs 10 than the . hag in folio of 1664 we 


1685, nor was any better attem ted till 17 14, when a  Bfuh 
was publiſhed in $vo. by Mr. ee 1 ich few 
if any corrections; ; only be pref Rel ome acco 851 the au- 
thor's life and writings: But, the plays being almoſt in the 
ſame mangled condition as at irt, Mr. P Pe ee 
upon to undertake the taſk of cleating away the tu 


reducing them to better order ; and e Fir, he a Ain a 


new edition of them in 1921, in 40. Hereupon Mr. Lewis 
Theobald, after many years ſpent in the ſame talk. ubliſhed 
a piece called „ Shakeſpeare teſtoed,” 450. N Which was 
followed by a new edition of Shakſpeare” s work 8. „ FH7 177 3» 
by the ſame author, republiſhed in 1740. In 17 

mas Hanmer publiſhed at Oxford. 2. pompous ition, TM 
emendations, in fix volumes, 4to. r. Warburton. (after- 
wards biſhop of Glouceſter) added as new + 3 ob with 
a great number of corrections, in 1747. This was ſucceeded 
by other editions, viz. that of Dr, Johnſon, in 8 vols. 8yo, 


1765. Twenty of the old quattos by Mr. Steevens, 4 vols. 


8yo, 1766. Of all the plays, by Mr. "Capell, 10 vols. hel 
8yo, 1768. Hanmer's PUP robot at Oxford 1771. 
A new edition in 10 vols. 8vo. 1773. Johnſon an Steeyens; 
a ſecond impreſſion of the fa Ie ork with corrections and 
additions, 1738; a third © tion, likewiſe with conſiderable 
improvements, in I 


93- 
Leſt it ſhould be thought ſingular that the plays. of Shake- 


ſpeare remain unindebted for the leaſt correction or explana- 
tion to our heroes of the ſtage who have been ſo often ſtyled 
his beft commentators, it is time to remark that this ſentiment, 


though long and confidently repeated, has little pretenſion to 
the degree of credit which it ſhould ſeem to have obtained. 
How far the rules of grammar have been obſerved ot violated 
cannot be known from attitude or grimace: ng can obſcure or 
corrupted paſſages be illuſtrated or reſtored by ure or. voci- 
feration. The utmoſt a player can do is to deliver line 0 
he underſtands with propriety, energy, and grace. Here his 
power commences, and here it ends. It is neceſſary therefore 
that the loud and indiſtin& applauſe, which has hitherto been 
laviſhed on the idea of hiſtrionic commentatorſhip, ſhould be 
confined within its proper bounds, and that a line of ſepara- 
tion ſhould be drawn between the offices and requiſites of the 
ſcholar and the mimic, between the undertaking that demands ds 
fome degree of capacity and learning, and that which may be 


f ſatisfactorily executed by the mere aid of imitation an ſenfi 4 
bility. A late Vaan. of ehe excellence in bath, Nig 
ed 
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dy and comedy, together with a young 4&6r of the higheſt 
Lack were Ga to have We. underſlandings of na 
greater extent than the platform on which they trod. EE 
were happy in a ſtrong theatrical conception, and from that 
ſingle circumſtance their ſucceſs was derived.— New monu- 
ments, however, are continvally riſing to honour Shakſpeare's 
genius in the learned world; and we muſt not conclude withs 


. out adding another teſtimony of the veneration paid to his 


manes by the public in general, which is, that a mulberry- 
tree, planted upon his eftate by the hands of this revered bard, 
was cut down not many years ago, and the wood, being con- 
verted to ſeveral domeſtic uſes, was all eagerly bought at 2 
high price, and each fingle piece treaſured up by its purchaſer, 
as à precious memorial of the planter, after the ſeller had been 
driven out of the town. In the © Biographica Dramatica” is 
a liſt of our author's plays, ſpecifying the years in which they 
are ſevetally ſappoſed to have Rar written. The arrange- 
ment of them is adopted from that of Mr. Malone, the accu 
racy of which, not having been diſputed, we preſume has re- 
ceived the ſanction of the ſearie 0. 5 
SHAMGAR; che third Judge of Ifrael after Joſhua, was 
the ſon of Hanath the prieſt. He was appointed judge A. M. 
2648, and ruled Ifrael one year bolt phe e 
Nothing is mentioned concerning his exploit againſt the 
Philiſtines, in which he flew fix hundted men with an o 
goad an inſttument by which axen' are broken to the plow. 
and managed,” This action has been illuſtrated by an Ar 
vation of Mr. Maundrel, which juſtifies our verſion. He 
ſays, that in Paleſtine he obſerved them to uſe goads of a 
extraordinary fize. ' © Upon meafuriog of ſeveral, I found 
them about eight feet long, and at the bigger end fix inches iti 
circumference. They were armed 'at the lefs end With 4 
ſharp prickle for driving ye ren; ant] at the other end will 
a ſmall ſpade, or paddle of iron, ſtrong and maſſy, for cleanſin 
the ploogh from the clay that encumbers it in working. Ma 
we nat hence conjecture that it was with füch à goad as 
vne of theſe that Shawgar made that prodigious ſlaughter re- 
lated of him Judg. iii. 317 Lam confident, that whoever. 
ſhould ſee one of theſe inſtruments would judge it to be 4 
weapon not leſs fit, pethaps firter, than 8 fp, for fuck an 
execution. Goads of this fort I ſaw always ufet hereabodts, 
and alſo in Syria; and the reafort is, becauſe rhe ſame fingls 
perſon both drives the oke, ahd hofds and manages the 
plough'; which makes it neceflary to uſe fuch a goad as is 
above deferibed, to avoid the incumbfrance of two inſtruments.” 
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SHARP (Jas), archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, and the 


tragical victim of religious fury and enthuſiaſtic zeal; was 
born of a good family in Banffſhire in 1618. The early diſ- 


coveries he made of a maſterly genius determined his father 
to dedicate him to the church, and to ſend him to the univer- 
fity of Aberdcen. The learned men of this ſeminary, ap- 
pearing vety zealouſly againſt the Scottiſh. covenant, made in 
1638, ſuffered many. inſults and indignities. Among theſe 
was Sharp; on which account he. retired into England, and 
was in a fair way of obtaining promotion from the acquaint- 
auce he happily contrafted with doctors Sanderſon,” Ham- 
mond. Taylor, and other of our molt eminent divines. But 
he returned to his. native country on account of the civil wars, 
and a bad ſtate of health. Happening by the way to fall into 
company with Lord Oxenford, that nobleman was pleaſed 
with his converſation, and carried him to his own: houſe in 
the country. Here he became known. to ſeveral of the nohi- 
lity, particularly to John Leſley, earl of Rothes, who patro- 
nized him on account of his merit, and procured him a pro- 
feſſorſhip in St. Andrew's. After ſome ſtay here with growing 
reputation, through: the friendſhip of the earl of Crauford, he 
was appointed miniſter of .Carail. In this-town he acquitted 
himſelf of his miniſtry in an exemplary and acceptable man- 
ner; only ſome of the more rigid fort would ſometimes inti- 
mate their fears that he was not ſound : and according to their 
notions he certainly was not; for, he did every thing in his 
power to revive the fainting ſpirit of loyalty, and kept up a 


. Correſpondence with his exiled prince. S 
About this time the covenanting Preſbyterians in Scotland 
ſplit into two parties. The Nn with great violence; 
and the ptivy-· council eſtabliſhed in that country could not 
reſtrain it, and therefore '16ferred them io Cromwell himſelf, 
then lord- protector. Theſe parties were called public reſolu- 
tioners, and proteſtators or remonſtrators. They ſent depu- 
ties up to London; the former, Mr. Sharp, knowing his ac- 
fivity, addreſs, and penetration; the latter Mr. Guthry, a 
famous zealot. A day being appointed for hearing the two 
agents, Guthry ſpoke firſt ; and his harangue was ſo tedious, 
that, when he ended, the protector told Sharp, he would hear 
him another time; for, his hour for other buſineſs was approach- 
ing. But Sharp begged to be heard, promiſing to be ſhort; 
and, being permitted to ſpeak, he in a few words urged his 
cauſe ſo well as to incline Oliver to his party. Having ſuc- 
ceeded in this important affair, he returned to the exerciſe of 
his function; and always kept a good underſtanding with the 

chief of the oppoſite party that were moſt eminent for worth 

and learning. hen general Monk advanced to * 
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chiefs of te kirk ſent Sharp to attend him; to acquaint him 


with tlie ſtate of things, and to put him in mind of what was ne- 
ceſſary; inſtructing him to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to ſecure 
the freedom and privileges of their eſtabliſhed judicatures ; and 
to repreſent the ſinfulneſs and offenfiveneſs of the late gfta- 
bliſhed roleration, by which à door was opened to mauy groſs 
errors and looſe practices in their chur dn... 
The earl of Lauderdale and he had a meeting with ten of 
the chief eee, in London, who all agreed 
upon the neceſſity of bringing in the king upon Covenant 


terms. At the earneſt defire- of Monk and the leading Preſ- 


Breda, to ſolicit him to own the godly ſober party. He re- 


turned to London, and acquainted his friends, that he found 


the king very affe &ionate to Scotland, and refolved not to 
wrong the ſettled government of their church: but he appre- 
hended they were e went about to ſettle the preſ- 
byterian government.“ His endeavours were not wanting to 
promote the ee e according to the covenant ; 
but, finding that cauſe wholly given up and loſt, and the gale 
blowing ſtrongly for the prelatic party, with many other ſober. 
men, he reſolved to yield to a liturgy and moderate epiſco- 
pacy ; and ſoon after became a zealous member of the church 
of England, and accepted of the archbiſhopric of St. Andrew. 
Hence thoſe rigid members of the kirk, who had maintained 


bim as their agene, and were reſolved never to conform, ima- 


gined that he had been unfaithful to his truſt, and all along 
undetermined, and betrayed their cauſe. This notion, ſtrength- 
enced by the rigorous proceedings againſt the covenanters after- 


wards, of which the blame was chiefly - laid upon him, filled 


that ſullen and enthuſiaſtic ſet of men with ſuch bitter hatred 
and prejudice againſt . nothing but bis blood could 


ſatisfy and appeaſe. 


In 1608, an unſucceſsful attempt on his life was made b 
James Mitchel, a conventicle preacher, for which he was 
executed ſome years afterwards. But, in 1679, he was at- 
tacked by nine ruffians on Magaſk-Moor, about three miles 
from St. Andrew's, and murdered in a cruel and barbarous 
manner. They ſtopped his coach; one wounded him with 
the ſhot of a piſtol, another with a ſmall-ſword, and then 
they ordered him to come out. He compoſedly opened tlie 
door, and came forth; and, together with the prayers and 
tears of his daughter, who accompanied him, beſought them 
to ſpare his life, and fave themſelves from the guilt of 
ſhedding innocent blood; but, when they were inexorable, - 
he next, begged that ey would ſuffer him” to die patiently, | 
and allow him ſome ſmall time to recommend his ſou] o 
F A,a 4 . God. 
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diſpatched him, 
two wounds. 


and mangled his head and 


- SHARPE (Gzxzcorv), P. P. F. R. and A. 88. maſter of 
the, Temple, and chaplain in ordinary to his maj 
born in Yorkſhire in 171 3, and, after 


S HART E. 
God. But. while he lifted up his hands, 


they immediately 
body with twenty. 


+ Was 
ng ſome time at the 


ee e of Hull, came to Weſtminſter, where he 
udied under the celebrated Dr. Freind. While here, he fell 
into a youthful miſtake, which rendered his continuance at 
the ſeminary uneaſy to himſelf and bis relations, who be- 
coming acquainted with the late Principal Blackwell [A], then 


at London, they ſettled Mr. Shar 
of 1731. Mr. Blackwell any 


and taught what is called in 


with him in the ſummer 
at time Profeſſor of Greek, 


Mariſchal College of Aberdeen: however, he was publiſhing 
his Enquiry into the Life and Writings of Homer; fo 


that Mr. Sharpe's friends ju 


well was appointed Profeſſor of Gree 


udged he might have a fair oppor- 


tunity of making a conſiderableYygoficiency in the Greek lan- 
guage, under a perſon ſo eminen illed in it. Mr. Black- 


when he could not (as 


he himſelf has ſometimes declared) maſter the firſt chapter of 
St. John; but by ſtudy and teaching others he made conſi- 


derable advances, and became at leng 


one of the beſt Greek 


ſcholars in his time In]. Mr. Sharpe was bearded in his 


vebe! Of whom ſome memoirs have 
een given if vol. II. p. 219; where, 
ia I. 35. r. © In 1735, &c,—His 

Thomas, we mzy now add, was 


Hrſt miniſter of Paiſley, in Renfrew». 


ſhire, whencs he rempved in 1700 

Aberdeen, where he was afterwards 
Profeſſor of Divinity, and preſented 
by the King to be Principal of the Ma- 
riſchalrcollege in 1917. He continued 
in both theſe offices till his death, which 
happened in 128. | | 


] The above paragraph havi 
ws ſhewn 15 an 44 ſcholar of De 
Blackwell, it drew from him the fol- 
lowing remarks ; © Surely Dr. Sharpe, 
or whoever heard Dr. Blackwell make 
this declaration of his inability to maſter 
the firſt” chapter of Johh, miſtook very 
widely Dr. B'ackwell's true meaning in 
making it. Dr. Blackwell took his des» 
gree of M. A. 1718, and therefore cer - 
' tainly could have conſtrued the Gee elk 


language of. the firſt chapter of John 


ſeven or eight years before he was made 
Profeſſor of Greek in the end of 1723. 
If Dr. Blackwell ever made ſuch a de- 
clafatian, he doubtleſs meant more by it 


- + Than Dr. Sharpe or the reporters of it 


ſeem to have 


der 


himſelf to vey ſerions e 


| 76 coyceived, and unqueſtion- 
ably alluded to his oxen principles 
which were Socinian, are ftill 
not n 
e of ohn. But a well-known 
fact puts this matter beyond all doubt. 
I is ftill in the remembrance: of very 
many of his numberleſs ars, that 
Dr. Nack u ell never read th firſt chap- 
John in bis claſs; and that be 
always began with the fecond, which 
contains the relation of the marriage of 


Cana in Galilee. | | 
yas not Dr, Blackwell's cuſtom 


& It was not 


* 


to leave any thing unexp)ained to his 


pupils which requirgd explanation ; but, 
according to the legal hy Scotland, 
he was obliged, or ſuppoſed, to ſub- 
ſeribe the Scoteh Confetfion: of Faith, 
and certainly conceived. to be, under an 
obligation not to teach any thing di- 
realy e Long after the. 
dates here ret to, Dr. Blackwell 

wid not have explained the firſt ci. ap- 
ter of John to his ſcholars, agreeably to 
his own conceptions ot it, without ha- 
ving given great offence, angfubjeAcl 


Que, 
4 | | | 
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houſe four years, without ſtirring out of Scotland. He ſtu- 
died Philoſophy under Mr. William Duff (who wrote ſonie 
part of the Hiſtory of Scotland), and applied to Mathematios 
under Mr. John Stewart, Profeſſor there, but made no co 
ſiderable progreſs under the two laſt- named maſters.” After 
the Doctor had finiſhed his ſtudies at Aberdeen, he came 
to England, and in a few years entered into orders; and, 
after / the tranſlation of the late Dr. Secker to the Deanery of 
St. Paul's, he was appointed Miniſter of the Broad-way Cha- 
„St. James's; in which he continued till the death of Dr. 
icolls, of the Temple, when, on account of his great 
learning, he was declared the Doctor's ſucceſſor, and in this 
ſtation he was at his death, which happened at the Temple- 
houſe, Jan. 8, 1771. The Doctor never was married. His 
abilities andMtainments in every kind of uſeful knowledge 
were conſpicuous, and his {kill in the Oriental languages ex- 
tenſive 1 His publications were not very nu- 
meroos, but they were reſpe table. A] EE 
SHARP (Dr. Jon w), M Englith prelate, was the ſon of 
an eminent tradeſman of Bradford in Yorkſhire and born 
there in 1644. He was admitted into Chriſt- college Cam- 
bridge 1660, and took the degrees in arts; yet, notwithſtand- 
ing his great merit, could not obtain a fellowſhip, beeauſe his 
county was full. In 1667, he went into orders; and the 
ſame year, through the recommendation of Dr. Henry More, 
became domeſtic chaplain to Sir Heneage Finch, then attor- 
ney general. In 1672, he was made archdeacon of Berk 
ſhire; prebendary of Norwich in 1675 ; and rector, firſt of 
Barthslomew near the Royal Exchange, London, and then of 
St. Giles in the Fields, the ſame e The year after, he 
married Elizabeth, a younger daughter of William Patmer of 
Winthorp, in the county of Lincoln, eſq. In 1679 he ae - 
cepted the lecture of St! Laurence Jewry, London, at the 
earneſt deſire of Dr. Whichcot, then rector of the ſaid-patith, 
and held it as long as the doctor lived, which was til} 7683, 
and no longer. He took a doctor of divinity's degree the fame 
year, 1679. In 1681 he was made dean of Norwich, by the 
intereſt of his patron Sir 'Heneage Finch, then lord chancellor 
of England. In 1686, he was ſuſpended for taking oceaſion, 
in ſome of his ſermons, to vindicate the doctrine of the church 
of England in oppofition to Popery, In 1688, he was 
{worn chaplai to James II, being then probably reſtöred 
after his ſuſpenfion.; for, it is certain, that he was chaplain to 
Charles II, aud attended as court-chaplain at the Coronation 


[4] See. a Cataloguy of Dr. Sleeve © Potthmour Sermons (by che Rev. 
writings. prefixed to a volume of his) J. -Robortſon) 1277. 0 5 
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of king James, though we do not find when he was firſt made 
fo. In 1689 he was made dean of Canterbury. Upon the 
deprivation of the biſhops, for refuſing the oaths to William 
and Mary, he had an offer made him to ſucceed in ſome of 
thoſe vacancies; but could not by any means be perſuaded to 
accept it. Upon this, in 1691, his intimate friend Dr. Til- | 
lotſon came to him, and told him, that, fince he had fo 
abſolutely refuſed to accept any biſhopric vacant by the de- 

rivation, he knew: but one expedient for him to avoid the 
Lion's diſpleaſure ; which was, to put his refuſal upon the 
deſire of ſtaying tall the death of Dr. Lamplugh, that he might 
be preferred in his own county. To which he replied, that 
he would do any thing to avoid his majeſty's diſpleaſure ; and 
accordingly promiſed to accept the archbiſhopric when vacant, 


which happened in May rg 702, he pruached the ſer- 


mon at the coronation of queen Anne; was ſworn of the 
privy-council; and made Jord-aſmoner to her majeſty. He 
died at Bath in 1713, and was interred in the cathedral of 
Vork, where a monument is erected to his memory, with an 

inſcription written by biſhop Smalrid ge. 
His ſermons were collected after his death, and have been 
ſeveral times printed, in 7 vols. 8 vo. It was by preaching 
boldly in difficult times, that this divine raiſed himſelf to ſo 
high a ſtation in the church: not but he was a man of 
real abilities and exemplary life, as his ſermons have been 
admired and much read for their good ſenſe and forcible 
manner. -_ 14 $46 e e 
SHARROCH (Roß Rr), a clergyman's fon, born at 
Adſtock, in Buckinghamſhire, in the iyth century. He was 
ſent from Wincheſter ſchool to New college, Oxford, took 
the degree of doctor of civil law, was prebendary and arch- 
deacon of Wincheſter, and rector of Biſhop's Waltham, in 
Hampſhire. He died in 1684, having the character of a good 
divine, civilian, and lawyer, and well ſkilled in the nature and 
hiloſophy of plants. His works are: The Hiſtory of the 
kt and Improvement of Vegetables, by the con- 
currence of Art and Nature, &c.” . Hypotheſis de Officiis 
ſecundum Humanæ Rationis Didata, ſeu Naturæ jus, unde 
Caſus omnes Conſcientiæ quatenus Notiones a Natura ſuper- 
ſunt dijudicari poſſint, &c. This book was written againſt 
Hobbes. ** Judicia (ſeu Legum Cenſuræ) de variis inconti- 
nentiz Speciebus. De finibus virtutis Chriſttanæ, & c. 
SHAW (Tromas), D. D. ſon of Mr. Gabriel Shaw, was 
born at Kendal, in Weſtmorland, about 1692. He received 
his education at the grammar- ſchool of that place; was ad- 
mitted batchelor at Queen's college, Oxford, Oct. 5, 1711, 
where he took the degree of B. A. July 5, .. 
g an. 

2 


1 mans Wwe 


Jan. 16, 1719; went into orders, lv appointed chaplain 


a 
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to the Engliſh factory at Algiers. In this ſtation he contin | 
ſeveral years, and thence took .opportunities of travelling 
into ſeveral parts. During his abſence he was choſen fellow of 
his college, March, 16 1727 ahdd at his return in 1733 took 
the degree of doctor in divinity, July 17 1734 and in the ſame 
year was elected E. R. S. He publi ed the firſt edition of 
bis Travels“ at Oxford i in 1738, beſtowed on the univerſity, 
ſome natural curioſities, and ſome antient coins and bhuſts A]. 
which he had collected in his travels. On the death of Dr, 
Felton, 1740, he was nominated by his college principal of 
St. Edmund Hall, which he had raiſed from a ruinous condi- 
tion by his munificence ; and was preſented at the ſame time 
to the vicarage of Bramley in Hants. He was alſo regius pro- 
feſſor of Geek at Oxford till his death, which happened 
Aug. 15, 1571 For a more particular account of his cha- 
rater, we ſhall ſubjoin the epitaph on his monument in 
Bramley- church, written by bis friend Dr. Browne, * 
of Quren's college, Oxford BJ. His “ Travels? 
tranſlated into French, and printed in 4to, 1743, with ber 
notes and emendations communicated by the author. Dr. 
Pocock, afterwards biſhop of Oſſory, having attacked thoſe 
« Travels“ in his “ Deſcription of the Eaſt, our author 
publiſhed a ſupplement, by way of vindication; in 1746. In 
the preface to the Supplement, he ſays, the intent and 
defign « of it is partly to vindicate the Book of Travels from 
ſome objections that have been raiſed againſt it by the author 
of “ The Deſcription of the Eaſt, &c. He publiſhed + A 
farther vindication of the Book of Travels, and che * 


1 Three of theſe ste engraved. | Prramidibosiphs, quas bad. 


among. the © Marmora Oxon wag inlpexorat, 
Ne pPerenniora forſan extitura. 
2 21 * Peregrinationibus variis. ?, Rudis erfi ſeverioribus indies * 
5 — Earopam. Af icam, Aſiamque cupatus, 
r Feliciter abſolutiss, Horis tamen ſubſeciys emicuit 
r exuviis mortalibus hic loci _ | - Eruditus idem et facetus conviva. * * 
ſandem, depoſitis, ' , Optima quanquam mentis indole 
-\ | Canteſtem' in Parriand remigravit Et muliiplici ſcientia inſtructus, 
N SHAW, 8. C. P. et R. S. 8. Li eratorum omnium, domi ſoriſqus, 
Oadrielis Fil, Kendahenfis KP. Suffragiis comprobatus z T 
Qui Maznatom, procerumque popularium, 
| Goats Anglicis apud Algerenſes Familiari inſignitus notitia; . , 
Frimùm erat à Sacris ?: Nec ſummis in ecclefid. andres 
Nox Coll. Reginæ inter Socios 53 impar; 
aſcriptus; Fato tamen iniquo evenit, 
Acer dein Sancti Edmundi Principalis, Ut Bramleyenſis obiret — 
Ac ejuſdem munificus Iuſtaurator; Voicarius penè ſexagenarius 
Linguz demum Grzcz apud Oxonicuſes | _ 18 cal. Sept. A. D. 1951. - 
P Profeſſor Regius, __ Uxor Joanna, wy 3 arm. con- 
A quantum meruit auctor 
. — A | Algereaſisolim Fs ax vidua, M. P. ” 
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eerie to it, in u Letter to me Right Reverend Robert Clayton, 
D. D. Lord of Clogher.“ This letter confiſts of fix 


 folis/ pages, and bears date in 1747. Aﬀer the Doctor's 
death, ad "improved edition of his book came ut in 1757, 
under the title of . Travels or Obſervations relating to ſeveral 
of Barbary and the Leyant. Illuſtrated With Cuts. The 
Feond edition, with great Improvements. By Thomas 
Shaw,” D. D. F. R 8. Regius Profeſſot of Greek, and Prin- 
cipal of St. Edmund Hall, in the Univerſity of Oxford.“ 
The contents of the Supplement are interwoven in this edi- 
tion; and the improvements were made, and the edition pre- 
pared for the preſs, by the author himſelf, who expreſsly 
preſented the work, with theſe additions, alterations, and 
improvements, to the public, as an eſſay towards reſtoring 
che amtient geography, and placing in a proper light the 
natural and ſometimes civil hiſtory of thoſe countties Where 
he travelled; A At ard 40 5 

" SHEFFIELD (Jon), duke of Buckiüghatnſhire, and a 
writer of ſome hame im verſe and proſe, was born about 1650, 
F we may beljeve himſelf ; for he tells us, that he was ſeven- 
teen when prince Rupert and the duke of Albemarle jointly 
commanded the flect apairiſt the Dutch, which was in 1666; 
fo that the author of the . Peerage of England” muſt be in an 
error, who places His birth in 1646. He loft his father at 
nine years of age; and his mother, marrying lord Offulſton, 
the care of his education was left entirely to 4 governox, wha 
travelled with him into France; but did not great improve 
him in his ſtudies. Having however fine parts and à turn to 
ettefs,” he made up the defe ds of his edutation, und acquired 
a very competent ſhare of learning. 11 went a volunteer in 

the d Dutch war; and afterwards, between 1693 and 
1675, made a campaign in the French ſervice. As I angier 
was-in danger of being taken by the Moors, he offered to Head 
the forces which were ſent to defend it, and accordingly was 
appointed, commander of them, He was then ear] of Mul- 
grave, and one of the lords of the bed-chamber to Charles II. 
May, 1674, he was inſtalled knight of the garter ; and now 
Began to make a figure at court. An affection to the Princeſs 
Anne, and an attempt to be more cloſely connected with ber, 
involved him at this time in ſome ſmall diſgrace with 
Charles II; whoſe favour however he ſoot recovered, and 
enjoyed ever after. He does not, by this preſumption as it 
was called, ſeem to have offended . princeſs in the leaſt: 
Queen Anne, fays a certain writer, „ wundoubredly had 
no turn to gallantry, yet fo far reſembled her piedeceſſor 
Elizabeth as not to diſlike a little homage to her . 
£ 5/4 1 . 6) '; bis 
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$ doke was immediately rewarded on her acceſion, for 
wing made loye.to her before her marriage.” He continued 
in ſeveral great poſts during the ſhort reign of james II: he 
d been appointed lord-chamberlain of his majeſty's houſehold 
in 1685, and was alſo one of his privy council. He under- 
ly well; and © was apt,” as Burnet ſays, 
with every. thing that he thought might be ac- 
| e went with the king to maſs, and kneeled at it: 
and, being looked on as indifferent to all religions, the priefts 
made an attack on him. He heard them gravely arguing for 
tranſubſtantiation : he told them, he was willing to receive 
inſttuction: he had taken much pains to bring himſelf to be- 
lieye in God, who made the world and all men in it: but it 
muſt not be an ordinary force of argument that could make 
was quits with God, and made God 


ſtood a court pe 
« to compl 


bim believe, that man 
- He greatly diſapprove 


vs 


d ſeveral imprudent and unjuſtifiable 
meaſures taken by. king, James, yet was not a friend to che 
Revolution ; and, though be paid his reſpects to king Wil- 
lam, before be was advanced to the throne, yet was not in 
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- aged 75. He was buried in Weſtminſter-abbey, "after lying 
ſome days in ſtate at Buckingham-Houſe ; 2 e 
was erected over him, with this inſcription, as directed in his 
will, viz. in one place, 1255 | TOTO ABT 7; 


« Pro Rege ſpe, pro Republica ſemper. ?- 


In another place, 
* Dubius, ſed non improbus vixi. 
„ Incertus morior, ſed inturbatus. 
Humanum eſt neſcire & errare, _ 
«© Chriſtum adveneror, Deo confido. _ 
„ Omnipotenti, benevolentifſimo,  _ 
Ens Entium, miſerere mei.“ 


The ſecond line of the epitaph ſtands as follows on the duke's 
monument, * Incertus morior, non perturbatus; and the 
words ** Chriſtum advenerar” are omitted, at the deſite, as 
is ſaid, of the pious biſhop Atterbury, who thought the verb 
adveneror not full enough, as applied to Chriſt. Great cla - 
mours, it ſeems, were raiſed againſt this epitaph, many 
aſſerting that it proved the duke a ſceptic ; and, as great a trifle 
as it may ſeem, his grace's orthodoxy became the ſubject of a 
controverſy : it was however defended in form by Dr. Fiddes, 
in A letter to a Freethinker, 1721,“ 8vo. The duke had 
three wives, the laſt of which was Catharine, natural daughter 
to James II, by Catharine Sedley, counteſs of Dorcheſter. 
He had only one ſon by this lady, who, dying at Rome 1752, 
juſt when he had entered his-20th. year, left the family-eſtate 
to I inherited by natural children, of which the duke had 
ſev . f | | n „ 
His writings were ſplendidly printed in 1723, in 2 vols. 
4to, and have ſince been reprinted, 1729, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
The firſt contains his poems upon various ſubjects: the 
ſecond, his proſe-works, which conſiſt of hiſtorical 'memoirs, 
ſpeeches in parliament, characters, dialogues, critical 'obfer- 
vations, eſſays, and letters. It may be proper to obſerve, 
that the edition of 1729 is caſtrated, ſome particulars re- 
lating to the Revolution in 1723 having given offence. 
Great eulogiums have been beſtowed upon our author and his 
Works. SO e e enen £4 
Dryden has given many teſtimonies of bis critical and 
poetic merit. He dedicated his tranſlation of Virgil's neid 
to him, and gave this reaſon for it in the cloſe of his dedica- 
tion: Had I not addreſſed to a poet, and a critic of the firſt 
magnitude, 1 had myſelf been taxed for want of judgement, 
and ſhamed my patron for want of underſtanding.” - 
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« Happy the poet! bleſt the lays! ::ñ]ĩ7ö“ 
% Which Buckingham has deign'd to praiſe.. LT“ 
e eee „ een 
„Nor Tyber's ſtreams no courtly Gallus ſee, 
But ſmiling Thames enjoys his Normanby “ 
1 8 q Sanrn's Diſpenſary. 
FJet ſome there were among the ſounder few . 
Of thoſe, who leſs preſum'd and better knew, 

„Who durſt aſſert the juſter ancient cauſe, | 
„And here reſtor d wit's fundamental laws. 
„ Such was the Muſe, | whoſe rules and practice tell, 
Nature's chief maſter-piece is writing well.“ 4 
del 10 5 Pors's Eſſay on Criticiſm, 
This laſt line is taken from the duke's © Eſſay on Poetry.“ 
« We have three poems in our tongue,“ ſays Addiſon, 
which are of the ſame nature, and each of them a maſter- 
piece in its kind: the * Eſſay on Tranſlated Verſe,” the © Eſſayx 
on Poetry,” and the © Eſſay on Criticiſm.” —* Our language, 
ſays Burnet, * is now certainly proper, and more natural than 
it was formerly, chiefly fince the correction that was given by 
the Rehearſat;* and it is to be hoped, that the Eſſay on 
Poetry, which may be well matched with the beſt pieces of 
its kind that even Auguſtus's age produced, will have a more 
powerful operation, if clear ſenſe, joined with home but gen- 
tle reproofs, can work more on our writers than that unmer- 
ciful expoſing of them has done.“ 1 
If ever “ laudari a laudatis viris“ could ſtamp credit and 
laſting reputation, it muſt have done it here; for, it is not eaſy. 
to produce a character better ſupported with teſtimonies of its 
real worth and merit. We have been at the pains of tran- 
ſcribing theſe teſtimonies, chietly to ſhew, what a precarious 
and uncertain thing literary reputation is, and how miſerably. 
many an author may flatter and delude himſelf with dreams 
and viſions of immortal fame: for, hear what two of the pre- 
ſent times have ſaĩd of this ſo-much-admired. duke of Buck- 
p inghamſhire. * The coldneſs and neglect,“ ſays one of them 

arton on Pope), with which this writer, formed only 
on the French critics, ſpeaks of Milton, muſt be conſidered 
as proofs of his want of critical diſcernment, or of critical 
courage. I can recollect no performance of Buckingham that 
ſtamps him a true genius; his reputation was owing to his 
rank, In reading his poems, one is apt to exclaim with gur 


Ll 
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„What woful ſtuff this Madrigal would bee 
In ſome ſtarw d hackney ſonnereer, or mne! 
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« But let a lord once own the happy a ] ð | 
% How the wit brightens, how the ſtyle refines! 


lt is certain,” ſays the other, “that his grace's compo- 
ſitions in proſe have nothing extraordinary in them: his poe- 
try is moſt indifferent ; and the greateſt part of both is already 
fajlon into total neglect.” e 

We mean not to reſt the duke's literary merit upon the au- 
thority of theſe two writers, but only to ſhew the ſenſe the 
preſent age has of it, as here repreſented by them. 

SHELDON (Gu zeRT), archbiſhop of Canterbury, was 
born in 1598, entered of Trinity-college, Oxford; 1613; and, 
in 1622, was elected fellow of All-Souls in the ſame uniyer- 
fity. About this time, taking orders, he became chaplain to 
Thomas lord Coventry, keeper. of the great ſeal, who found 
him very expert, and of great uſe, not only in matters relating 
to the church, but in many other buſineſſes of importance; 
on which account he highly eſteemed him, gave him a prebend 
of Glouceſter, and recommended him to Charles IL. He was 
preſented by the king to the vicarage of Hackney in Middle- 
ſex ; and was alſo rector of Ickford in Buckinghamſhire, and 
of Newington in Oxfordſhire. In 1635, he was choſen war- 
den of All-Souls college; and, being eſteemed a learned man, 
and equal to any preterment the church could yield, was de- 
ſigned to be made maſter of the Savoy-hoſpital, and dean of 
Weſtminſter : but his ſettlement in them was prevented by 
the civil wars. During theſe he firmly adhered to. the king, 
and was one of the chaplains whom his majeſty. ſent for to 
attend his commiſſioners at the treaty of CELTS Here he 
argued ſo warmly in favour of the Church of England, that he 
drew upon himſelf the envy and reſentment of the parliamen- 
tarians, which they made him afterwards ſufficiently feel : for, 
their viſitors ejected him from his wardenſhip, took poſſeſſion 
of his lodgings by force, and impriſoned him apd Dr. Ham- 
mond for fix months, that their eminence and influence in the 
univerſity might not obſtruct their proceedings: but the re- 
forming committee ſet him at liberty Oct. 24, 1648, on con- 
dition that he ſhould never come within five miles of Oxford; 
that he ſhould not go to the king in the Iſle of Wight ; and 
that he ſhould give Suit to appear before them, at fourteen 
days warning, whenever cited. . IK 

He now retired to Shelſton in Derbyſhire, and ſpent his 
time in a ſtudious retirement, till a fair proſpect of a happy 
reſtoration. ' On this event he became ofen of His war- 
denſhip, was made maſter of the Savoy, and dean of the 
chapel-royal ; and, on Juxton's tranſlation to Canterbury; was 
promoted to London, The famous conference. in 160 T, be- 
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tween the ae opal and Preſbytetian divines, was held at his 

lodgings in the Saboy, and thence tinged by the name 

of the Sayoy conference; in which the Preſbyterians accuſe 
him of being too rigid, and blame him for afterwards pro- 
moting the execution of the uniformity and conventicle acts. 
In 1663, he ſucceeded to the 8 of Cantetbury 
and, during the time of the plague, 1665, continued at his 
palace. at Lambeth. In 1667, he was choſen chancellor of 
the univerſity of Oxford, in the room of lord Clarendon; Tha 
ſame year he loſt the king's confidence, by adviſing him to 
put away his miſtreſs Barbara Villiers; which he never after- 
wards could recover. Two years after; he retired from public 
buſineſs, and ſpent his remaining days chiefly at his palace at 


Croydon. He died Nov. 9, 1677, aged almoſt 80. 1 
He never publiſhed any ching but a ſermon preached before 
the king at Whitehall, upon 8 — 28, 1060, being the day 
of ſolemn thankſgiving for the happy return of his majeſty; 
on Pſalm xviii. 49. But his many acts of munificence 
and charity, and particularly the ſumptuous and magnificent 
theatre at Oxford, will preſerve his memory to the lateſt poſ- 


SHELLEY (GrorGe), a celebrated Engliſh petiman, was 
born about the time of the great fire of London, 1666. 
His firſt publication came out in 1705; intituled, The Pen- 
man's Magazine, adorned with fancies after Seddon's Ori- 
ginals, engraved on 32 plates by Nutting. In 1708, he 
publiſhed his Natural Writing,” in 26 long folio plates, 
moſtly, engraved by George Bickham ; but it cannot be praiſed. 
for its freedom. The author lived then at the Hand and Pen, 
in Warwick-lane ;. but he ſoon after obtained the writing- 
maſter's place to Chriſt's-Hoſpitalz and in 1714, he gave 
the public his ſecond. part of his Natural Writing,“ en- 

ved by Bickham. "He was then writing-maſter of Chriſt's- 


olpital. 4 . io rm Fit: 6 1 

Prefixed to this is * More's Eſſay on the Origin; Uſe, and 
Improvements of the Art of Writing” it was again reprinted 
by the Author in 1716, with ſeven copper-plates of his own, He 
inſerted ſeyen copies of his writing in that repettory of wtiting 
George Bickham's .*© Penman's Companion“ He died in low 
circumſtances, about the year 1736, and was ſutceeded in 
his plate at Chriſt's-Hoſpital; by one Benjamin Durnford; | 


wh died in 1 41. Aa nne | 20571 8 980 
| SHEN STONE (WII ANI, eldeſt ſori of a-plain unedu- 
ted country. gentleman, of Hales:Qwen, Shropſhire, who 

farmed his own eſtate; was born Nov. 1714. He learned to 

read of an old dame, whom his poem of the © School-miſtreſs? 

e to poſterity; mY 7 received ſuch delight _ 

books, that he was always calling for new entertainment, an 
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expected that, when any of the family went to market, a new 
book ſhould be brought him; which, when it came, was in 
fondneſs carried to bed and laid by him. It is faid, that, when 
his requeſt had been neglected, his mother wrapped up a piece 
of wood of the ſame form, and pacified him for the night, As 
he grew older, he went for a while to the grammar-ſchool in 
Hales-Owen, and was placed afterwards with Mr. Crump- 
ton, an eminent ſchoolmaſter at Solihul, where he diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by the quickneſs of his reſs. When he 
was young (June 1724) he was deprived of his father; and 
ſoon after (Auguſt 1726) of his grandfather j and was, with 
his brother, who died afterwards unmarried, left to the care 
of his grandmother, who managed the eſtate. From ſchool 
he was ſent in 1732 to Pembroke-college in Oxford, a fociety 
which for half a century has been eminent for Epgliſh poetry 
and elegant literature. Here it appears that he found delight 
and advantage; for he continued his name there ten years, 
though he took no degree. After the firſt four years he put 
on the Civilian's gown, but without ſhewing any intention to 
engage in the profeſſion. About the time when he went to 
Oxford, the death of his grandmother devolved his affairs to 
the care of the reverend Mr. Dolman, of Brome in Stafford- 
ſhire, whoſe attention he always mentioned with gratitude. 
At Oxford he employed himſelf upon Engliſh ee and in 
1737 publiſhed a ſmall Miſcellany, without his name. He 
then for a time wandered about, to acquaint himſelf with life ; 
and was ſometimes at London, ſometimes at Bath, or any 
place of public reſort ; but he did not forget his poetry. He 
publiſhed in 1940 his Judgement of Hercules,” addreſſed 
to Mr. Lyttelton, whoſe intereſt he | ſupported with great 
warmth at an election: this was, two years — followed 
by the School-miſtreſs. Mr. Dolman, to whoſe care he was 
indebted for his eaſe and leiſure, died in 1945, and the care 
of his own fortune now fell upon him. He tried to eſcape it 
a while, and lived at his houſe with his tenants, who were 
diſtantly related; but, finding that imperfect poſſeſſion incon- 
venient, he took the whole eſtate into his own hands, more to 
the improvement of its beauty than the increaſe of its produce. 
Now began his delight in rural pleaſures, and his ambition of 
rural elegance: but in time his expences brought clamours 
about him, that.overpowered the lamb's bleat and the linnet's 
ſong ; and 3 were haunted by beings very different 
from fawns and fairies. He ſpent his eſtate in · adorning it, 
and his death was probably haſtened by his anxieties. -+He was 
a lamp that ſpent its oil in blazing. It is ſaid, that, if he had 
lived a little longer, he would have been aſſiſted by a penſion: 
ſuch bounty could not have been ever more properly beſtowed ; 
but that it was ever aſked is not certain; it Is too certain that 
Tt 4 NA 
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it never was enjoyed: He died at the Leaſowes, of a putrid 
fever,” about five on Friday morning. Feb. 11, 1963; and . 
was buried by the fide of his brother in the chütch- yard of 
Hales- Owen! He was hever matried, though he might have 
obtained the lady, whoever the was, to whom his Paſtotal 
Ballad“ was addreſſed. He is repreſented by his friend 
Dodſley as a inan of great tenderneſs and generoſity, kind to 
all that were within his influence; but; if once offended, 
hot eaſily apptaſed inattentive to ceconomy, and careleſs of 
his expences ; in his perſon larger than the middle fize, with 


ſomething clurbſy in bis form den neren of bi: cloaths, 


and remarkable for wearing his grey hair in a particular man- 
ner; for he held that the faſhion was no rule of dreſs, and 
that every man was to fuit his appearance to his natural form. 
His mind was not very comprehenſive, nor his curioſity active; 
he had no value for thofe parts of knowledge which he had not 
himſelf cultivated. | His life was unſtained by any crime; the 
Elegy” on Jeſly,” which has been ſupp6fted: to relate an 
unfortunate and criminal amour of his own, was known by 
his friends to have been ſuggoſted by tlie ſtory of Miſs Godfrey 
Dee ty i bob. oilce gttaatent 
His Works“ were collected by Mr. Dodſley, in three 
yolumes; 890. The firſt conſiſts. of elegies (of which there are 
twenty-ſix), odes, ſongs and ballads, levities, or pieces of 
humour; and moral pieces; in many of. which there is an 
amiable elegance and ſimplicity. The ſecond contains his 
proſe works, and conſiſts of ſeveral detached obſervations on 
men, manners, and things, thrown together in fmall chap- 
ters, without any order or bonnection. His ſentiments and 
fAlexions are fot the moſt part natural and juſt; many of 
them new, lively, änd entertaining, a few of them rather 
paradoxical, and ſome that are falſe and ill- ſupported, though, 
upon the whole, tliey ſeem to have been the genuine fruits of 
a good underſtanding and an excellent heart. The third vo- 
lume coriſiſts of. Letters to his Friends,“ mo a'for- 
tune“ (ſays this hamane and benevolent writer) „of 8 or 
0, oool. à year, I would, methinks, make myſelf a neigh- 
bourhosd:. I would firſt build a village, with a church, and 


people it with inhabitants of ſome branch of trade that was 


ſuitable to the country rpund. I would then, at proper diſ- 


tances, erect a number of genteel boxes of about à 1000l. 4 


piece, and amuſe myſelf with giving them all the advantages 
they” could receive from taſte. "Theſe would I people with a 
ſelect number bf well-choſen friends, aſſigning to each an- 
nually the fur of 200l. for life, The falary ſhould be irre- 
vocable, in order to give them independency: the houſe of a 


more pretarious tenure, that, in caſes of ingratitude, I might 
inzotuce another inhabitin. .. 
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SHEPREVE (Joux), born at Sugworth, in the-pariſh of 
Rodley, near Abington in Berks, and was fellow and Greek 
reader in Corpus Chriſti college, Oxford. He afterwards 
ſucceeded Robert Wakefield in the Hebrew profefſorſhip of 
the univerſity of Oxford about 1838. Three years after- 
wards he, by leave from the heads of the univerſity, began 
to expound in the public ſchools the book of Geneſis in He- 
brew, and would have proceeded through the other books of 
the Pentateuch, had he not been prevented by death. He died 
at Agmondeſham in Buckinghamſhire 1542. He was thought 
to have ſurpaſſed. Origen for memory, and Ovid for expedition 
in verſifying; it having been but an ordinary matter with 
him to compoſe 100 good verſes every day, at vacant hours. 

SHERBURNE (Sir EpwarDp), an Engliſh gentleman, 
fon of Edward Sherburne, a native of Oxford, was born 
in the pariſh of St. Giles's, Cripplegate, in London, 1618, 
and trained up in grammar-learning under Mr. Thomas 
Farnaby. In 1640, he was ſent by his father to travel 
abroad; and, after ſtaying ſome time in France, was about 
to go to Italy, but was recalled on account of his father's 
ſickneſs, who died ſoon after his return, about Chriſtmas 
1641. Upon his father's deceaſe, Sir Edward ſucceeded him 
in the clerkſhip of his majeſty's ordnance; but, about May, 
was ejected from his place by warrant of the houſe of lords, 
and committed priſoner to the Black Rod, for adhering to the 
king's intereſts. In October he was releaſed; and went im- 
ds to the king, who made him commiſſary- general of 
his artillery; in which place he ſerved at the battle of: Edge - 
Hill, and ſome time after. Meanwhile he was deprived of a 
conſiderable eſtate, had his houſe plundeted, and a very fie 
library taken away. After the battle of Edge-Hill, he retired 
with his majeſty to Oxford, where he was created maſter of 
arts; and, after the ſurrender' of Oxford to the parliament, 
lived for ſome time in the Middle Temple at London, where 
he publiſhed ſeveral pieces, as, 1. Medea, a tragedy, tranſ- 
lated from Seneca. Lond. 1648. 2. Seneca's Anſwer to 
Lacilius's Quære, why good Men ſuffer Misfortunes, ſeeing 
there is a Divine Providence? Lond. 1648. Dedicated to 
king Charles, during his captivity in the Iſle of Wight. 
3. A Collection of Poems and Tranſlations, / 1651.;' on 
which the learned Thomas Stanley, eſq; author of the Lives 
of the Philoſophers, wrote a copy of verſes beginning thus: 

Pear friend, I queſtion, nor can yet decide, 
Whether thou more art my delight and pride.” - 

Upon the return of Sit George Savile, aſterwards marquis 

of Halifax, from his travels in 1652, he was invited to ta 
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upon him the charge of his affairs; and, ſome time after, re- 
commended by Savile to undertake the tuition of her ne- 
| Sir John Coventry, in his travels abroad. He ſet out 
with him from England in March, 1654; and, having tra- 
velled through France, Italy, part of Hungary, Germany, 
Holland, and Flanders, returned in October 1659. After the 
Reſtoration, he recovered his place of clerk of the ordnance, 
«' which had been given,” ſays Wood, to another perſon 
that buſy man Sir Antony Aſhley Cowper, afterwards 
arl of Sh ury :” though the beſt perquiſites of his office 
were ſoon after retrenched to the value of 5ool. per annum, 
on which account his majeſty ſettled on him an annual penſion 
of 100k In 1682 his majeſty alſo conferred upon him the 
honour of knighthood; by way of recompence, as Wood tells 
us, for ſome troubles he met with at the time of the Popiſh 
plot, on a ſuſpicion of his being a Roman-catholic : which 
ſuſpicion, together with a firm adherence to his old principles, 
was probably the reaſon why he loſt his clerkſhip of the ord- 
nance upon the abdication of James II. He betook himſelf 
ever after to a retired and ſtudious life, and died Nov. 4, 
1702, in his 85th year. He was a gentleman extremely ac- 
compliſhed in the belles- lettres; underſtood the Greek, Latin, 
French, Italian, and Spaniſh languages ; and was very con- 
verſant with their writers, eſpecially their poets. 5 
Beſides the works already mentioned, he publiſhed ſome 
others: as, 4. The Sphere of. Manilius,“ made Engliſh ; 
dedicated to Charles II, and printed in 1675. It contains 
only the firſt book of Manilius. 5. Troades,” or © The 
Royal Captives,” a tragedy tranſlated from Seneca, and printed 
in 1679. 6. He had likewiſe in manuſcript a tranſlation of 
Seneca's tragedy of Hyppolitus; and the tranſlation of 
Theocritus's 16th Idyllium,“ printed in Tate's “ Miſcella- 
nies,” is aſcribed to him. th ee 
SHEREBATOF (Prince), a learned Ruſſian nobleman, is 
editor of the following works: 1. A Journal of Peter the 
Great,“ in 2 vols. 4to, which he found in the archives, and 
publiſhed by order of the empreſs. It conſiſts of eight books, 
five of which were corrected by Peter himſelf. The firſt vo- 
lume begins with the inſurrection of the Strelitz in 1698, and 
finiſhes with the'year 1714; and the ſecond. concludes with 
the peace of Nyſtadt in 1721. The'leatned editor has added 
ſeveral remarks, and ſome important pieces from the Ruſſian 
archives. 2. The Ruſhan eg; by an antient Annaliſt, 
from the beginning of the reign of Nolodimir Monomoka in 


1114, to 1472,” in which the author particularly dwells upon 
the civil feuds in the city of os FO and its ſubjection 
to Ivan Vaſſilievitch I. 3. * 7 f 
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n the Ruſſian language, ee Shich the 
prince reprinted in 1774, and, according to his uſual cuſtom, 
enriched with many hiſtorical obſervations. His own works 
are, An Account of the Ruſſian Impoſtors:“ — theſe 
is the Life of Demetrius, which is chiefly drayn from the 
ſame ſources as thoſe which Mr. Muller conſulted in his relation 
of the ſame period. But this noble author's great work which 
next comes under conſideration, is his: Hiſtory of Ruſſia, from 
the earlieſt Times,“ He has already puhliſhed g vols. 4to, 
which finiſh with the. reign of Demetrius Donſki, who died 
in 1 35 The fourth volume was in the preſs in the year 
1778; but we are not certain whether jt has yet made its ap- 
pearence. Mr. Coxe ſays, he read with great pleaſure the 
German tranſlation of this performance, which. appears to 
have been a moſt valuable addition to the hiſtory” of the 
North. The author has had acceſs to the imperial archiyes ; 
he draws his information from the moſt antient and unqueſ- 
tienable ſources ; is particularly exact in quoting his autho- 
rities; and ranges the events in chronological ſerieg with great 
FFF 9 I $0 6s Ree : 
- SHERIDAN (Tywomas), D. D. the intimate friend of 
Dean Swift, is ſaid by Shield, in Cibber's Lives of the 
Poets, to have been born about 1684, in the county of Ca- 
van, where, according to the ſame authority, his parents lived 
in no very elevated ſtate: They are deſcribed as being unable 
to afford their ſon the advantages of a liberal education; but 
he, being obſerved to give early indications of genius, attracted 
the notice of a friend to his family, who ſent him to the college 
of Dublin, and contributed towards his ſupport while: he re- 
mained there. He afterwards entered into orders, and ſet up 
a ſchool'in Dublin, which long maintained a very high degree 
of reputation, as well for the attention beſtowed, on the morals 
of the ſcholars, as for their proficiency in literature, So great 
was the eſtimation in which this ſeminary was held, that it is 
aſſerted to have produced in ſome years the ſum of one thou- 
dand pounds. It does not appear that he had any confiderable 
preferinent ; but his intimacy, with Swift, in 172g, procured 
for him a living in the South of Ireland, worth about 1 Fol. 
a year, which be went to take poſſeſſion of, and, by an act 
of inadvertence, deſtroyed all his future expectations of riſing 
in the church; for, being at Corke on the firſt of Auguſt, tbe 
anniverſary of king George's birth-day, lie preached a ſer- 
mon, which had for its text, Sufficient for the day is the 
evil thereof.” On this being known, he was ſtruck out of 
the liſt of chaplains to the lord-lieutenant, and forbidden the 


caſtle, 
n 5 
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This. lving Sheridan afterwards cha * that of 
Dunboyne, eme by the knavery of the Auen and power 
of the gentlemen of the neighbourhood, fell as low as $0]. per 
annum. He gave it up for the free ſchool of Cavan, where 
he might have lived well in ſo cheap a country on Sol. a year 
ſala » beſides his ſcholars; but the air being, as he ſaid, too 
moiſt and unwholeſome, and being diſguſted with ſome per- 
ſons who, lived there, he ſold the {chool for about 400l. and 
having ſoon ſpent the money, he grew into diſeaſes, and died 
is + 10, 1738, in his 55th year. 

rd Corke has given the following character of him : 
Dr. Sheridan was a ſchool- maſter, and in many inſtances 
perfectly well adapted for that (tation. He was deeply verſed. 
in the Greek and Roman languages, and in their cuſtoms and 
antiquities. He had that kind of good-nature which abſence 
of mind, indolence of body, and careleſsneſs of fortune, pro- 
duced ; and although not over ſtrict in his own conduct, yet 
he took. care of the morality of his ſcholars, whom he ſent to 
the univerſity remarkably well founded in all kinds of claflical 
learning, and not ill · inſtructed in the ſocial duties of life. He 
was flovenly, indigent, and chearful. He knew books much 
better than men ; and he knew the value of money leaſt of all. 
In this ſituation, and with this diſpoſition, Swift faſtened upon 
him as upon a prey with which he intended to regale himſelf 
whenever his appetite ſhould prompt him.“ His lordihip then 
mentions the event of the unlucky ſermon, and adds, ** this 
ill-ſtarred, good · natured, improvident man returned to Dub- 
lin, unhinged from all favour at court, and even baniſhed 
from the caſtle But ſtill he remained a punſter, a quibbler, a 
fiddler, and a wit. Not a day pafſed without a rebus, an ana- 
gram, or a madrigal. His pen and his fiddleſtick were in con- 
tinual motion, and yet to little or no purpoſe, if we may give 
credit to the follow / ing verſes, which ſhall ſerve ; as the my 
ſion of his poetical character 

With muſic and poetry equally bleſs'd, 

4% A bard thus Apollo moſt humbly addrefd + 7 
1 Great author of poetry, muſic, and light, 

- « Inſtructed by thee, I both fiddle and write ; 
Let unheeded I ſerape, or I ſcribble, alt — | 88 

My tunes are neglected, my verſe flung away. 8 Ie 

„ Thy ſubſtitute here, Vice Apollo, diſdains od 

To vouch for my numbers, or liſt to my ſtrains, |. 

„ Thy manual ſign he refuſes to put ve 

To the airs I produce from the pen or the gut: E 

c Be thou then propitious, great Phoebus, and grant” ; 
7p Relief, or reward, to . merit or want. „ 
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|  <Though the Dean and Delany tranſcendently ſhine, = 
Ol brighten one ſolo or ſonnet of mine: 
- © Make one work immortal ; "tis all 1 requeſt, 4 
« Apollo look'd pleas'd, and, reſolyiag to jeſt, | 
% Replied—Honeft friend, I've conſider'd your caſe, 
Nor diſlike your unmeaning and innocent face, 
« Your petition 1 grant, the boon is not great, 2 
* Your workz ſhali continue, and here's the receipt ; 
* On rondeaus hereafter your fiddle-ſtrings ſpend, - 
« Write yerſes in circles, they never ſball end.” 


One of the volumes of Swift's Miſcellanies conſiſts almoſt 
entirely of letters between him and the dean. He publiſhed 
a proſe tranſlation of Peiſius; to which he added the beſt 
notes of former editors, together with many judicious ones 
of his own. This work was printed at London, 1739, in 


'- SHERIDAN (Francrs), wife to Thomas Sheridan, 
M. A. was born in Ireland about the year 1724, but de- 
ſcended from a good Engliſh family whieh had removed thi- 
ther. Her maiden name was Chamberlaine, and ſhe was 
grand-daughter of Sir Oliver Chamberlaine. The firſt lite- 
rary performance by which ſhe diſtinguiſhed herſelf was a little 
pamphlet at the time of a violent party-difpure relative to the 
theatre, in which Mr. Sheridan had newly embarked his for- 
tune. So well-timed a work exciting the attention of Mr. 
Sheridan, he by an accident diſcovered his fair patroneſs, to 
whom he was ſoon afterwards married. She was a perſon of 
the moſt amiable character in every relation of life,” with the 
moſt engaging manners. After lingering ſome years in a very 
weak ſtate of health, ſhe died at Blois, in the South of France, 
in the year 1767. Her * Sydney BiddulphY? may be ranked 
with the firſt productions of that claſs in ours, or in any other 
language. She alſo wrote a little romance in one volume, 
called, Nourjahad,'! in which there is a great deal of ima- 
gination, productive of an admirable moral. And ſhe was 
0 authoreſs of tyg comedies; The Diſcovery” and © The 
uv * 9 „ * . - * q . ( 
a "SHERLOCK (Dr. WIrIIAM), an Engliſh divine, was 
born in Southwark about 1641, and educated at Eton ſchool, 
where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by. the vigour of his genius 
and application to his ſtudies. Thence he removed to Peter 
Houſe in Cambridge, where he took a bachelor of arts degree 
in 1660, and a maſter's in 1065 and, four years after, be- 
came rector of St. George's, Botolph Lane, in London. In 
680, he took a doctor of diyinity's degree; and, the follow- 
ing year, was collated to a prebend of St. Paul's, Soon * 
4 34. 
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this, he was choſen maſter of the Temple, and had the rec+ ' 
tory of Thetfield in Hertfordſhire. Aſter the Revolumon, he 
was ſuſpended from his preferments, for refuſing the oaths to 
William and Mary; but at laſt took them; and in 1691 was 
made dean of St. Paul's. He was the author of near fifty 
books and pamphlets, the greater part of which were of the 
cnet kind, He wrote ſeveral pieces againſt the Pa- 
piſts, in the reign of James II: he had a terrible controverſy 
with South upon the doctrine of the Trinity: he wrote 
* the Socinians and againſt the Diſſenters: and he was 
obliged to defend himſelf againſt the clamours and. attacks of 
the Nonjurors, after he had ' conſented to take the oaths. 
This he did in a piece, intituled, The Caſe of the Alle- 
giance due to the Sovereign Princes ſtated and reſolved, ac- 
cording to Scripture and Reaſon, and the principles of the 
Church of England, with a more particular reſpe& to the 
Oath lately enjoined of Allegiance to their preſent Majeſties 
King William and Queen Mary, 1690,” 4to. He was the 
author alſo of ſeveral works, not controverſial; and his 
% Practical Treatiſe on Death,“ in particular, has been highly 
valued and very much read. He died at Hampſtead June 19, 
1707, in his 67th year; and was interred in the cathedral of 
St. Paul, He left two ſons and two daughters: the eldeſt of 
his ſons was Dr. Thomas Sherlock, the late biſhop of Lon- 
don. Burnet ſays, that * he was a clear, polite, and a 
ſtrong writer, but apt to aſſume wo much to himſelf, and 
to treat his adverſarſes wich contempt. This created him 
many enemies, and made him paſs for an inſolent haughty 
man.. a ren n n 
SHERLOCK (Dr. Tuous), biſhop of London, was 
the fon of Dr. William Sherlock, and born in 1678. He 
was ſent, after a proper preparation, to Catharine Hall, in 
Cambridge, where he took his degrees, and of which he be- 
came maſter. He diſcovered early not only great parts, with 
deep and extenſive learning, but alſo great wiſdom, policy, and 
talents for governing: and it was in allufion to this part of his 
character, that Dr. Bentley, during his ſquabbles at Cam- 
bridge, gave him the nickname of Cardinal Alberoni. This 
we learn from a piece written againſt Bentley, in 17520, by 
Dr. Middleton; who, in oppoſition to the ſaid doctor and his 
adherents, calls Sherlock * the principal champion and orna- 
ment of both church and univerſity .)“. 
He was made maſter of the Temple very young, upon the 
reſignation of his father; and, what is very remarkable, this 
maſterſhip was held ſucceſſively, by father and ſon, for more 
than ſeventy years. His firſt appearance as an author, as far 
as we are able to difcoyer, was in the way 6 
3 tha 
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that too carried on with pncommon warmth and ſpirit. Ho 
was at the head of the oppoſition againſt Hoadly, then biſhop. 
of Bangor: during which conteſt he publiſhed a great number 
of pieces. One of the principal is intituled, A Vindication 
of the. Corporation and Teſt Acts: in Anſwer to the Biſhop 
of Bangor's Reaſons for the Repeal of them. To which is 
added a ſecond part, concerning the Religion of Oaths, 1518,” 
$vo.. He was dean of Chicheſter, as well as maſter of the 
Temple, when he wrote this. The biſhop of Bangor an- 
ſwered him in a piece intituled, The common Rights of 
Subj: &s defended, and the Nature of the Sacramental. Teſt 
conſidered, 1719, 8vo: yet, while he oppoſed ſtrenuouſly 
the principles of his antagoniſt, he gave the ſtrongeſt teſti- 
mony that could be of his abilities; for, in the beginning of 
his preface, he calls his own book © An Anſwer to the moſt 
plauſible and ingenious. Defence, that, he thinks, has ever 
yet been publiſhed, of excluding men from their acknow- 
ged civil Rights, upon the account of their differences in 
Religion, or in the circumſtances of Religion.“ Sherlock 
replied to the biſhop, in a ſmall pamphlet, wherein he ſets 
forth“ The true Meaning and Intention of the Corporation 
and Teſt Acts aſſerted, &c. 1719, 8vo, _ | 
About three years after, Mr. Collins publiſhed his famous 
book, intituled, A Diſcourſe of the Grounds and Reaſons 
of the Chriſtian Religion:“ where he endeavours to fix the 
evidences of it chiefly, if not ſolely, upon the prophecies o 
the Old Teſtament ; and then explains theſe prophecies in 
ſuch a manner, as that they may ſeem to have no better foun- 
dation than the Divination among the heathens ; ** who learnt,” 
ſays he, that art in ſchools, or under diſcipline, as the Jews 
did-propheſying in the ſchools and colleges of the prophets.” 
This work occaſioned many pieces to be written upon the 
ſubject of prophecy; and, though Sherlock did not enter 
directly into the controverſy, yet he took an opportunity of 
communicating his ſentiments, in fix diſcourſes delivered at 
the Temple Church, in April and May, . 1924. Theſe Diſ- 
courſes he publiſhed the year after, with this title, * The 
Uſe and Intent of Prophecy, in the ſeyeral ages of the world,” 
8vo: where we have a regular ſeries of prophecies, deduced . 
A through the ſeveral ages from the beginning, and preſented 
to us in a connected view; together with the various degrees 
of light diſtinctly marked out, which were ſucceſſiyely com- 
municated in ſuch a manner, as to anſwer the great end of 
religion and the deſigns of providence, till the great events to 
which they pointed ſhould receive their accompliſhment. 
Theſe diſcourſes have been exceedingly admired, and gone 
through ſeveral editions. The fourth, corrected and enlarged, 
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was publiſhed in 1 28 vo; to which are added,. Four 
Diſſertations: 1. The Authority of the ſecond Epiſtle of 
St. Peter.“ 2. The Senſe of the Antients before Chriſt, 
upon the Circumſtances and Conſequences | of the Fall.)“ 
3. The bleſſing of Judah, Gen, xlix 4. Chriſt's Entry 
into Jeruſalem.” Three of theſe diſſertations, if we miſtake 
not, accompanied the diſcourſes from their firſt publication; 
the fourth was added afterwards. In 1749, Sherlock, then 
biſhop of London, - publiſhed “ An Appendix to the ſecond 
Diſſertation, being a farther enquiry into the Moſaic account. 
of the Fall.“ 8vo. An advertiſement is prefixed, ſetting forth, 
that the diſſertation was drawn up ſome years fince, and intended 
as an examination of the object ions made to the Hiſtory of the. 
Fall by the author of the Literal Scheme of Prophecy; “ 
but, that author being dead, was now publiſhed, not in any 
ſwer to him, but to all who call in queſtion, or are offended, 
with, the Hiſtory of the Fall, as it ſtands. recorded by Moſes. 2 
Whether Dr. Middleton, who had ridiculed the Literal 
Hiſtory of the Fall,“ took himſelf to be particularly aimed at 
here, or whether he acted from ↄther private motives of re- 
ſentment, we know not; but he publiſhed the year after, 
1750, a ſharp and ſatirical Examination of the Diſcourſes 
upon Prophecy, with Animadverſions upon this Diſſertation ;"? . 
in which he undertakes to explain and affirm theſe four points: 
1.“ That the uſe of Prophecy, as it was taught and praftiſed 
by Chriſt, his Apoſtles, and Evangeliſts, was drawn entirely 
from ſingle and ſeparate predictions, gathered by them from 
the books of the Law and the Prophets, and applied, inde- 
pendently on each other, to the ſeveral acts and circumſtances 
of the life of Jeſus, as ſo many proofs of his Divine Mifhon ; 
and, conſequently, that his Lordſhip's pretended chain of 
Antediluyian Prophecies is nothing elſe but a fanciful conceit,. 
which has no connection at all with the evidences. of the Goſ- 
pel.“ 2. That the Biſhop's expoſition of his text is forced, 
unnatural, and inconſiſtent wich the ſenſe of St. Peter, from 
whoſe epiſtle it is taken.“ 3. That the hiſtorical Interpte - 
tation, which he gives to the account of the Fall, is abſurd 
and contradictory to reaſon; and that the ſaid account cannot 
be conſidered under any other character than that of Allegory, 
Apologue, or Moral Fable.“ 4. That the Oracles of the 
Heathen World, which his Lordſhip declares to have been 
given out by the Devil, in the form of a Serpent, were all 
impoſtures, wholly mangged by human craft, without any 
ſupernatural aid or interpoſition whatever. 
In 1728 he · was preferred to the biſhopric of Bangor, and 
tranſlated thenge to Saliſbury in 1734. In 1747, upon the 
death of Potter, he had an offer made N eee 
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of Canterbury, but decſined it on account of the very ill late 
of health he was then in: yet, recovering in a degree, 
he ventured to ſucceed Gibſon in the ſee of London the year 
after. But bodily infirmities began to affe him very much; 
and, though for three or four years he applied himſelf to bu- 
fineſs, and made one general viſitation of his dioceſe” in per- 
fon, yet he was then viſited with a very terrible illneſs, which 
deprived him almoſt firſt of the uſe of his limbs, and then of 
His ſpeech, inſomuch that he could not be underſtood but b 
thoſe who were conſtantly about him. Still the powers of his 
underſtanding continued in their full vigour; and under this 
weak ſtate of body, in which he lay many years, he reviſed, 
cCorrected, and publiſhed, 4 vols. of Sermons in 8vo; which, 
beſides the excellences they have iu common with the beſt 
productions in this way, are particularly to be admired for 
their ingenuity and elegance. He died July 18, 1761, in his 
. 84th year: having for ſome years ceaſed to enjoy himſelf with 
comfort, or to interfere at all with the affairs of the world. - 
His learning,” ſays Dr. Nicholls, © was very extenſive : 
God had given him a great and an underſtanding mind, a quick 
comprehenſion, and a' ſolid 8 Theſe advantages of 
nature he improved by much induſtry and application; and in 
the early part of his life had read and digeſted well the an- 
tient authors, both Greek and Latin, the philoſophers, poets, 
and orators: from whence he acquired that correct and elegant 
ſtyle, which appears in all his compoſitions. His knowledge 
in divinity was obtained from the ſtudy of the moſt rational 
writers of the church, both antient and modern: and he was 
particularly fond of 1 ſcripture with ſcripture, and 
eſpecially of illuſtrating the epiſtles and writings of the apoſtles, 
which he thought wanted to be more ſtudied, and of which we 
have ſome ſpecimens in his own diſcourſes. His ſkill in the 
civil and canon law was very conſiderable ; to which he had 
added ſuch a knowledge of the common” law of England, as 
few clergymen attain to, This it was that gave him that 
influence in all cauſes where the church was concerned; as 
wing preciſely what it had to claim from its conſtitations 
and canons, and what from the common law of the land.” 
Nicholls then mentions his conſtant and exemplary piety, his 
warm and fervent zeal in preaching the duties and maintain- 
ing the doctrines of Chriflianiry, and his large and diffuſive 
munificence and charity. The inflarices 6f his public cha- 
rities,” fays he, both in his life-time and at his death, are 
great, and like himſelf. He has given large ſums of money to 
the corporation of elergymen's ſons, to ſeveral of the hoſpi- 
tals, and to che ſociety for propagating the goſpel in foreign 
Parts: and at the inſtance of the ſaid Pbessty he conſented to 
11 9 : print 
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bis valuable diſcourſes at a very conſiderable expence; and 
they have been actually ſent to all the iſlands and colonies in 
America; and, by the care of the governors and clergy, 
it is hoped that by this time they are all properly diſtributed 
among the people of thoſe reſpective colonies, to their great 
improvement in the knowledge of rational and practical Chriſ- 


tianity. And, to mention one inſtance more of his great 


charity and care for the education of youth, he has given to 
Catharine Hall in Cambridge, the place of his education, his 
valuable library of books, and donations for the founding a 
librarian's place, and a ſcholarſhip.  ' © 757 

SHERLOCK (RicnarD), was a native of Oxton, in 
Werral, in the county of Cheſter. He received part of his 
education at Magdalen hall, in Oxford, whence he removed 
to Trinity college, Dublin. He was ſome time a miniſter of 
ſeveral pariſhes in Ireland ; but during the civil war he came 
to England, and was made chaplain to one of his Majeſty's 
regiments at Nantwich, in Cheſhire. About the time of the 
reſtoration he was made doQor of divinity in the univerſity of 
Dublin; and was, by favofir of his patron, James earl of 
Derby, preferred to the rich benefice of Winwick. He was a 


very charitable man, and relieyed the diſtreſſed from principle 


of heart. His chief work is his Practical Chriſtian ;” to 
which, in the fixth edition, is prefixed his life, written by 


Dr. Thomas Wilſon, the primitive biſhop of Sodor and Man. 


He died June 20, 1689, aged 76. 


SHIRLEY (James), an Engliſh dramatic writer and poet 


was of an antient family, and born about 1594, in the pariſh 
of St. Mary Wool-Church, London, He was educated at 
Merchant-Taylors ſchool, and thence removed to St. John's- 
college in Oxford; where Laud, then preſident of that col- 


lege, "conceived a great affection for him, on account of 


his excellent parts; yet would often tell him, as Wood re- 
lates, that he was an unfit perſon to take the ſacred function 
upon him, and ſhould never have his conſent;“ becauſe Shirley 


had then a large mole upon his left cheek, which ſome eſteemed 


a deformity. -- Afterwards, leaving Oxford without a degree 
he went to Cambridge, where it is preſumed he took the degree 


in arts; for he ſoon after entered into orders, and took a cure 
at or near St. Alban's, in Hertfordſhire. Mean while, grow- 
unſettled in his principles, he changed his religion for that 


an 
of Rome, lefe his lying, and taught'a grammar ſchool in the 
town of St. Albans ;, but, this employment being uneaſy to 


him, he retired to London, lived in Gray's-inn, and ſet him- 


{elf heartily to write plays. By this he gained, not only a 
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ragement from perſons of quality; eſpecially from Henrieita 
Maria, Charles Iſt's queen, who made him her” ſervant; 
Wen the rebellion broke out, he was obliged to leave London 
and his fatnily ; for he had a wife and children and, being 
invited by his patron, William Earl of Newcaſtle; to take his 
fortune with him in the wars, he attended his lordſnip. Upon 
the decline of the king's cauſe, he retired to London; where, 
| other of his friends, he found Thomas Stanley, eſq. 
author of the Lives of the Philoſophers,” who ſupported 
him for the preſent. The acting of plays being prohibited; 
he then returned to his old occupation of teaching ſchool; 
which he did in White Friars; and educated many youths, 
who aſterwards proved eminent men. At the Reſtoration, 
Jeveral of his plays were brought upon the theatre again; and 
it Is probable he ſubſiſted very well, though it does not appear 
how. In 1666 he was forced, with his ſecond wife Frances, 
by the great fire in September, from his houſe near Fleet- 
ſtreet, into the pariſh of St. Giles's in the fields, where, being 
extremely affected with the loſs and terror that fire occafioned, 
they both died within the ſpace of twenty-four hours; arid were 
both interred in the ſame grave, Get. the 29th,» N 
© Beſides thirty - ſeven plays, tragedies and comedies, printed 
at different times, he publiſhed a volume of pdems in 1646; 
8vo, with his portrait before them; and three tracts relating 
to grammar. He aſſiſted his patron the earl, afterwards'duke 
of Newcaſtle, in campoſing ſeveral plays, which the duke 
publiſhed ; as likewiſe Mr. John Ogilby, in his tranſlation of 
Homer and Virgil, with writing notes on them. Wood tells 
us, that he was the moſt noted dramatic poet of his time; 
and Langbaine calls him one of ſuch incomparable parts, 
that he was the chief of the ſecond- rate poets, and by ſome 
even equal to Fletcher himſelf,” ) | 
There was one Mr. HENRY SHIR LRV, a contemporary of 
our author, who wrote a tragedy called The Martyred Sol- 
dier? which was often acted with general applauſe. It was 
rinted in 1631, and dedicated by the publiſher J. K. to Sir 
— Digby ; the author being then dead. ne! 
SHORE (JAxE), the celebrated concubine of our licen- 
tious Edward IV. was the wife of Mr. Matthew Shore, a 
goldſmith in Lombard- ſtreet, London. Kings are ſeldom 
unſucceſsful in their amorous ſuits; therefore there was no- 
thing wonderful in Mrs. Shore's removing from Lombard- 
ſtreet to ſhine at court as the royal favourite. Hiſtorians re- 
preſent Ber as extremely beautiful, remarkably chearfol, and 
of moſt uncommon 9 ; the king, it is ſaid, was nd 
leſs captivated” with her temper than with her perſon : ſhe 
never made uſe of her influence over him to the prejudice ot 
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any one z and, if ſhe ever importuned him, it was in favour of 
the unfortunate, /' After the death of Edward, ſhe attachec 
herſelf to the lord Haſtings; and when Richard III. cut of 
that nobleman as an obſtacle to his ambitious ſchemes, lan 
Shore was arreſted as an accomplice, on the ridiculous accu 
ſation of witchcraft: this however terminated only in à pub 
penance ; excepting” that Richard rifled ber of all her litte 
property. But, whatever ſeverity might have been exereiſd 
toward her, it appears that ſte was · alive, though ſufficieniy 
wretched, under the reign of Henry VIII. when Sir Thonas 
More ſaw her poor, old, and ſhrivelled, without the leaſt trice 
of her former beauty. Mr. Rowe, in his tragedy of :Jme 
Shore, has adopted the popular ftory, related in the old 1if- 
torical ballad, ef her periſhing by hunger in a ditch where 
Shoreditch now ſtands. But Stow aſſures us that ſtreet wes ſo 


_- SHOVEL (Sir CLovptsLEy), born about 1650. of 

parents in middling circumſtances, and put apprentice to ſome 
mean trade, to which he applied himſelf for ſome years; but 
finding no appearance of raiſing his fortune in that way, he 
betook himſelf to ſea, under the protection of Sir Chtiſtopher 
Mynns, with whom, and it is to his honour to relate it, he 
went as a cabbin-boy, but, applying himſelf very aſſiduouſſy 
to the ſtudy of navigation, ſoon became an able ſeaman, and 
quickly arrived at preferment. In 1674, our merchants in 
the Mediterranean being very much diſtreſſed by the piratical 
ſtate of Tripoly, a ſtrong ſquadron was ſent into thoſe parts 
under the command of dir John Narborough, who arrived 
before Tripoly in the ſpring of the year, and found all things 
in good order for his reception. Being, according to the na- 
ture of his inſtructions, deſirous to try negotiation rather than 
force, he thought proper to ſend Shovel to demand ſatis fact ion 
for vhat was paſt, and ſecurity for the time to come. Shovel 
went on ſhore, and delivered his meſſage with great ſpirit ; but 
the Dey, deſpiſing his youth, treated him with much diſre- 
ſpect, and ſent him back with an indefinite anſwer. Shovel, 
on his return to the admiral, acquainted him with ſome things 
he had obſerved on ſhore. Sir John ſeat him back with ano- 
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ther meſſage, and well furniſhed him with proper rules for 
m conducting his enquiries and obſervations. The Dey's be- 
02 haviour was worſe the ſecond time. When Shovel returned, 
d- he aſſured the admiral it was very practicable to burn the ſhips 


in the harbour, notwithſtanding their lines and forts ;: accord - 
ingly, in the night of the 4th of March, Shovel, with all 
the boats in the fleet, filled with combuſtible matter, went 
boldly into the harbour, and met. with more ſucceſs, in de- 
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his letters, that the next year Shovel had the command 
ven him of the Sapphire, a fifth rate; whence he was not 
Ing after removed into the James galley, à fourth rate, in 

ich he continued till the death of Charles II. There were 
ſane reaſons which engaged king James to employ captain 
Siovel, though he was a man far from being in his favour ; 
acordingly he was preferred to the Dover, in which ſituation 
hewas when the Revolution took place. 5 At 

He was in the firſt battle, that of Bantry-bay, in the Edgar, 
2 third-rate; and fo diſtinguiſhed himſelf by courage and 
cordu@, that, when king William came down to Portſmouth, 
he conferred on him the honour of knighthood. In 1690, 
he vas employed in conveying king William and his army 
into Ireland, who was fo highly pleaſed with his diligence 
and dexterity, that he did him the honour to deliver him a 
commiſſion of rear admiral of the blue with bis own hand. 
— before the king ſet out for Holland, in 1692, he made 

im rear admiral of the red, at the ſame time appointing him 
commander of the ſquadron that was to convoy him thither. 
On his return, Shovel joined admiral Ruſſell with: the grand 
fleet, and had a ſhare in the glory of the victory at La Hogue. 
In 1700 he was ſent to bring the ſpoils of the Spaniſh and 
French fleets from Vigo. In 1703s he commanded the 
grand fleet up the Streights; where he protected our trade, and 
did all that was poſſible to be done for the relief of the Pro- 
teſtants then in arms {in the Cevennes; and countenanced 
ſuch of the Italian powers as were inclined to favour the allies. 
In 1104 he was ſent, with a powerful ſquadron, to join Sir 
George Rooke, who commanded a grand fleet in the Medi- 
terranean, and had his ſhare in the action off Malaga. Upon 
his return he was preſented to the queen by prince George, 
as lord high admiral, and met with a very graci6us reception; 
and was next year employed as commander in chief. In 
17055 when it was thought neceſſary to ſend both a fleet and 
army to Spain, Sir Cloudeſley accepted the command of the 
fleet jointly with the earls of Peterborough and Monmouth, 
which failed to Liſbon, thence to Catalonia; and arrived 
before Barcelona on the 12th of Auguſt; and it was chiefly 
through his activity, in furniſhing guns for the batteries and 
men to play them, and aſſiſting with his advice, that the 

aan: | 8: 204. 3417: 5 : 

After the unſucceſsful attempt upon Toulon, in which Sir 
Cloudeſley performed all in his power, he bore away for the 
Streights ; and ſoon after reſolved to return home. He left 
Sir Thomas Dilkes at Gibraltar, with nine ſhips of the line, 
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for the ſecurity of the coaſts of Italy: and then proceeded 


this Sir Johm Narborough/ gave ſo honcutable account in 


with 
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wich the! remainder of the fleet, conſiſting of ten ſhips of the 
line, four fire-ſhips, a ſloop and a yacht, for England. 10. 22. 
he came into the ſoundings, and had ninety fathom water. 
About noon he lay-by ; but at ſix in the evening he made 
fail again, and ſtood away under his courſes, believing, as it 
is ſuppoſed. that he ſaw the light om Seilly. Soon after which, 
. ſhips of his fleet made the ſignab of diſtreſs, as he him 
ſelf dic; and ſeveral periſhed, beſides the admiral's: there 
were e. board the Aſſociation, with him, his ſons in law and 
many young gentlemen of quality. His body was thrown 
aſhore the next day upon the ifland' of Seilly, where ſome 
fiſhermery took him up; and, having ſtolen à valuable eme - 
— from his finger; ſtripped and buried him. This 
ing to the cars of Mr. Pazton, who was purſer of the 
— he found out the fellaws; declared the ring to be Sir 
Clotidefley Shovel's, and obliged them to diſcover where they 
had: buried the body; which: he took up and carried on-board 
his own ſhip to Pottſmouth. It was thence conveyed to Lon- 
don; and buried in Weſtminſter-abbey with great 2 
where x monument weng aftenwande ere Shed to his g by 
the queen's: direction: 

Sir Cloudeſley Shovel was, at the time of his: death rear- 
admiral of England, admiral of the white, commander in chief 
of her majeſtyꝰs fleets, and one of the eouncat to prince George 
of Denmark, as lord high admiral of England. He married 
the widom of his patron Sir John er n 4c whom he 
left two” daughters, co-heirefſes. - 

SHOWER (Jonn). He was borm in nb 16605 aud 
educated im the academy kept by Mr. Doolittle at Iſlington. 
in the {ame academy were ſeveral ' other ſtudents, who after - 
wards made a conſiderable figure in the world, particularly the 
celebrated Sir Richard Blackmore: fix of theſe ſtudents made: 
the tout of Europe; and in ſome places their imprudences 
involved them it troubles.- In 1687, when king James's. tole- | 
ration came aut, Mr. Shower was ordained miniſter of a con- 
gregation in Jewin- ſtreet, where his popular abilities procurec 
him much —— He 9 but 
the moſt confiderable are, his © Sacramertal Sermons,” and 
« Refle&ions on Time and oma xt . died at ere ö 
1718, aged 58. 

SHREWSBURY - meg Coulnaſy of „ This 
ady, not more remarkable for her honourable alliances than 
her tranquillity of life through a variety of circumſtances, was 
the daughter and ſole heireſs! of John Hardwich, of Hardwich 
in 838 5 q. 3 was ——— 3 | 
Robert Barley of Derbyſhire'eſq.' a young gentleman large | 
fortune, who ſettled the whole of Nene | 
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She continued a widow twelve years, and then gave her hand 
to William Cavendiſh, of Chatſworth eſq. anceſtor of the 
preſent Duke of Devonſhire, by whom ſhe had, 1. Henry, 
who ſettled at Tutbury in Staffordſhire. - 2. William, the 
firſt earl of Devonſhire. - 3. Charles, father of William Duke 
of Newcaſtle. - Alſo three daughters: 1. Frances, from whom 
the Pierpoints, dukes of "Kingſton, were deſcended: 2. Eli- 
zabeth, married to Charles duke of Lenox, uncle of king 


James I. and father of Lady Arabella, who died a prifoner in 


the Tower. 3. Mary. Her third huſband was ſir William 
St. Low, who ſettled his whole eſtate upon her. Her fourth 
huſband was George earl of Shrewſbury, who died 1570. She 
was ſeventeen years keeper of Mary queen of Scots, and died 

1607, aged 87, being interred under a fine monument in the 
church of Allhallows in Derby. + te on 
+ SHUTER (EDwarD), an excellent actor, born of obſcure 

ntage.. His father was a chairman,” who plied in the pur- 
lieus of Covent-garden. His education was low, and his circum- 
ſtances doubtful1n early life: when young he was engaged with 
Mr. Chapman the actor, who employed him as a marker at 
his billiard-table; but, finding in him a genius for the ſtage, 
he had him taught-ſuch theatrical manceuvres as attracted the 
notice of Mr. Macklin. Mr. Rich, patentee of Covent-gar- 
den theatre, firſt engaging him at a low price for his humour, 
granted him a larger ſtipend on his becoming the. favourite of 
the town. From this period Shuter became an actor of con- 
ſequence: his e ſought by the choice ſpirits of 
the age, whoſe vigils often interrupted his theatrical ſtudies. 
Hence he was frequently moſt erroneouſly deficient in his 
which brought on him the cenſure of the judicious, who 
tequently reprimanded him ſeverely in the public prints. But, 
as he aimed only at popularity and characteriſtic humour 
without being the chaſte actor, their ſtrictures had little or no 
effect. His Juſtice Clack and Midas will never be forgotten. 

. -SIBBALD (Sir RoBerT): He was born at his paternal 
eſtate near Leſlie in Fifeſhire 1643, and was educated" in St. 
Salvator's college, in the univerſity of St. Andrew, where he 
took his degrees, and then travelled into France and Italy. 
Being extremely curious in his enquiries after knowledge, he 
acquired the friendſhip of the moſt eminent perſons in the 
literary world; and, on his return to Scotland, projected the 
plan for eſtabliſhing a royal college of phyſicians in Edinburgh. 
He likewiſe planted the botanical garden, which has been 
ſince his time much improved. In 1686, he embraced the 
Romiſh religion; but, being afterwards aſhamed of that part 
of his conduct, he read his recantation in the church of Li- 
berton, near Edinburgh. His practice in the phyſical = : 
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was very extenſive ; but moſt of his leiſure-hours were ſpent 
in ſtudying the antiquities of Scotland. He died at Edinburgh 
1750, aged 62. He wrote © The Natural Hiſtory: of Scot- 
land, “ The Hiſtory of Fifeſnire; and ſeveral other curious 
articles Nes % elt AH mn He 64T7 
- SICINUS (Dzywrarus), a Roman ſoldier, who for his 
extraordinary ſtrength and bravery was called AcnitLes Ro- 
MAnvus; He is ſaid to have charged in a hundred and twenty 
battles, and to have received ſive and forty wounds with his 
face to the enemy, but not one upon his back. He was re- 
warded with eight golden coronets, and triumphed nine times 
r nn, 2 57 
SIDNEY (Sir Partre), an Engliſh gentleman of great 
wit, learning, politeneſs, and courage, was the ſon of Sir 
Henry Sidney, 3 Mary, eldeſt daughter of John Dudley, 
duke of Northumberland; and born, as is ſuppoſed, at Penſ- 
hurſt' in Kent, 1554. His Chriſtian name is ſaid to have 
been given him by his father from king Philip of Spain, then 
lately married to queen Mary of England. While he was 
very young he was ſent to Chriſt-Church in Oxford, where 
he continued till he was about ſeventeen, and then was ſent 
to travel. He was at Paris the 24th of Auguſt 15752, when 
the dreadful maſſacre of the Huguenots was made; and fled 
with other Engliſhmen to the houſe of Walſingham, the am- 
baſſador there from England. Thence he went ſoon aſter 
through Lortain, and by Straſburg and Heidelberg to Frank - 
fort. In Germany he became acquainted with Hubert Lan- 
et, whoſe letters to him in Latin were printed at Amſter. 
dam in 1646. Sir Philip lived with him at Vienna for ſome 
months and, Sept. 157 3, went into Hungary, and thence 
into Italy, where he continued all the winter and moſt of the 
ſummer of 1574. He returned then to Germany, and about 
May 1 57 5 to England. In 1576, he was ſent by the queen to 
Randolph Emperor of Germany, to condole on the death 
of Maximilian, and alſo to other princes of Germany: at 
which time, ſays Wood, he cauſed this inſcription to be 
written under his arms, which he then hung up in all places 
where he lodged,” viz. + Illuſtriſſimi & generoſiſſimi viri 
Philippi Sidnæi Angli, pro regis Hiberniæ filii, Comitum 
Warwici & Leiceſtriæ nepotis, ſeteniſſime Regine Angliæ 
ad Cœſarem legati. The year following, on his return, he 
viſited Don John of Auſtria, vice roy in the Low- Countries 
for the king of Spain, and William prince of Orange; the 
former of whom, though at firſt receiving him careleſsly on 
account of his youth, yet, upon a cloſer converſe and better 
knowledge of him, ſhewed _ higher marks of reſpeR * 7 
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he did to the ambaſſadors of great. princes. +In-3539;/though 
neither magiſt cate nor counſellor, he oppoſed the;queen's in- 
tended marriage with the duke of Anjou, and gave — Ik 
in a letter humbly addroſſed to Her majeſty, which is printed in 
the Cabala:” he preſented this addreſs at the defire of ſome 
eat perſon ; his unele Robert carl of - Leiceſter, as Weod 
oles. About the ſame time there happened a high quarrel 
between him and Edward Vere earl of Oxford: it wag at a 
tennis-court, and about nothing ; yet was brought before the 
queen, and probably occaſioned him to withdraw from court 
in 1580. It was during this retirement that he ist ſuppoſed to 
bave written his celebrated romabce, called & Areadia la 
1582, he was knighted by her majeſty- In 1586, he deßigned 
an expedition with Sir Franais Drake into Amer ice i Hut Was 
reſtrained by the queen, and was made governor of Fluſhing 
and general of the horſe. Fluſhing was about that time deli- 
— to her majeſty, as one of the cautionary toons. He 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in both theſe /poſts: by his valour and 
prudence. ſuly, 1586, he ſurprized. Axal;, and proferved: the 
lives and honour of the Eugliſh army at the enterprize of 
Gravelin. In ſhort, his reputation and fame was) ſe univerſal, 
that Sir Robert Naunton tells us, he was.im' eleQzon- for the 
kingdom of Poland; and that the queen reſuſed to further his 
erment, not out of emulation, but out of fear to loſe tho 
jewel of bis time.” But the glory: of: this. Marcellus of tbe 
Engliſh nation, as it ſhone exceedingly ſplendid: fon the time, 
ſo it was but ſhort-lived; for, Sept aa, 1680, he was 
vwrounded at the battle of Zutphen, and carried to Aunheim, 
where he languiſhed about three weeks, and: died the 26th. of 
October. His body was beonght to England, and buried 
with great funeral pomp in St. Paub's cathedral: but he had 
no monument or inſcription over him. James, kiog oſ 
Scots, afterwards of England, honoured him with an epitaph 
of his own: compoſition : the uniyerſity of Oxfard- publiſhed 
verſes to his memory, in 1587 and many ara Cam · 
bridge, as well as others, wrote poeins on his death, Ho 
married the daughter and ſole heireſs of Sir FeanpisnValſing- 
ham, ſecretary. ot State; by whom he had one daughter, 
born in 1585, who was married to Roger: Manners earl. of 
Rutland, but died without iſſue. Sit Philip's widow afters 
wards became the wife of Robert Devereux, gail of Eſſen. 
Though Sir Philip Sidney had as great a portion; of fame 
for wit and learning as he had for fine breeding and cour 
rage during his life, yet it does not appear that any of hig 
writings. were publiſhed to the world till tome time after bis 
death. His Arcadia,” which is his chief works - was 
written 5 uſc of his nable, virtuous, and * 
225 ; 2 471 arYs 
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Maury, the wife” of Henry earl of Pembroke, but not pub- 
Amed; for, ſays Wood, he was not ſo fond, as Hehodorus 
was, of his amorobs work, bat defired, upon his death-ded, 
to have” it ſuppreſſed. It was nevertheleſs publiſhed, and ſe 
Univerſally read and admired as to come to an eighth edition 
I 1633 Sone ſmaller prodect jons of his pen, as well in 
verſe us in proſe, were likewiſe communicated to the public; 
as; in 1595, „% An Apology for Poetry,“ in proſe, which 
Tome have eſteemed his beſt performance. No man had ever 
Higher Honours paid to him, or greater encomiums laviſhed 
on him, than Sir Philip Sidney. This ſhort-lived orna- 


ment of His noble family, and the Marcellus of the Engliſh 


ibtion,” ſays Woody © hath deſerved, and without diſpute 
or envy enjoyed, the moſt exalting praiſes of his own and of 
ſucceeding ages. The poets of his time, eſpecially Spenſer, 
Feverenced him, not only as a patron but a maſter; and he 
"was almoft the only perſon, in any age, I wiil not except 
Mwcenas, that could teach the beſt rules of poetry, and moſt 
freely reward the performances of poets, He was a man of 
a ſweet hature, of exceNent behaviour, of much, and withal 
of well-digeſted, learning ; ſo that rarely wit, courage, and 
breeding, and other additional accompliſhments of conver- 
fation, have met in fo high a degree in any fingle perſon, = 
He was a ſtateſman, foldier, and ſcholar ; a complete maſter 
of matter and language, as his immortal pen ſhews. 
— 7 5 and His ſword have rendered him famous enough: 
he ditd by the one, and by the other he will ever live.“ 
The language here uſed by Wood may ſerve as a ſp:cimen 
of that fort" of paneg 
Sir Philip Sidney, as moſt juſtly his right; and it has been 4 


kind of faſhion for all writers, when they have had occaſion 


to ſpeak of this vund6ubtedly very worthy and -accornpliſhed 
For. t gentleman, to ſpeak of him in this or the like ſtrain. 
Fe 


r the ſingularity of the thing, therefore, we will tranſcribe 


u paſſage from a writer of the preſent age, wherein a very 


different eſtimate of it is made of his merit: after premiſing, 


that, if peradventute this writer hath valued it at too little, 
the world hath certainly been accuſtomed to value it at too 


much. Speaking of Sir Fulke Grerile, Lord Brooke, W.ulo 


pitzued himſelf moſt on being, as he ſtyledk himſelf on his 
tomb, Tr FRIEND or Stn Phiiir Siniey, and who has 
Jeff us a life of him: he repreſents" Sir Philip as 4 man of 


much note in his time ; but one of thoſe admited wits, who 


have loſt much of their reputation in the eyes of poſterity. A 


thoufand accidents of birth, | court-favour, ' 6r popularity, 
eoneur ſometimes to gild à ſlender proportion of merit. After. 


ages, who" look when thoſe” beams are withdrawn, wonder 
2:23 | | 
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panegvric, which has always been given to 
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What attracted the eyes of the multitude. No man ſeems to 
me ſo aſtoniſhing an object of temporary admiration. as the 
celebrated friend of the lord Brooke, the famous Sir Philip 
Sidney. The learned of Europe dedicated their, works to 
him: the republic of Poland thought him at leaſt worthy to 
be in the nomination for their crown: all the muſes of 
England wept his death. When we at this diſtance of time 
enquire what prodigious merits excited ſuch admiration, what 
do we find? Great valour. But it, was an age of heroes. In 
full of all other talents, we have a tedious, lamentable, pe- 
dantic, paſtoral romance, which the patience of à young 
virgin in love cannot wade through; and ſome abſurd at- 
tempts to ſetter Engliſh verſe in Roman chains: a; proof that 
this applauded author underſtood little of the genius of his 
own language. Ihe few of his letters extant are poor mat - 
ters: one to a ſteward of his father, an inſtance of unwar- 
rantable violence By far the beſt preſumption of his abi- 
lities, to us, who can judge only by what we ſec, is a pam- 
phlet publiſhed among the Sidney-papers,. being an anſwer to 
the famous libel, called Leiceſter's commonwealth. It 
defends his uncle with great ſpirit. : What had been ſaid in 
derogation to their blood ſeems. to have. touched. Sir Philip 
moſt. He died with the raſhneſs of a volunteer, after having 
lived to write with the ſangfroid of Mademoiſelle Scuderi.“ 
To juſtify the charge of raſhneſs upon Sir Philip, this note 
is placed at the bottom of the page: Queen Elizabeth ſaid 
of lord Eſſex, We {ſhall have him knocked on the head like 
that raſh fellow Sidney.“ e e 
SIDNEY (ALcaRN OR), an Engliſh gentleman, who ſet 
vp Marcus Brutus for his pattern, and died like him in the 
cauſe of liberty, was ſecond ſon of Robert earl of. Leiceſter 
by Dorothy, eldeſt daughter of Henry Percy, earl of Nor- 
thumberland; and was born about 1617. Of his education, 
and how he ſpent the younger part of his life, we know no- 
thing. During the civil wars he adhered to the intereſt of 
the parliament, in whoſe army he was a colonel; and was 
nominated one of the king's judges, though he did not ſit 
among them. He was a zealous republican; and on that 
account a violent enemy to Cromwell, after he had made 
himſelf protector. June 1659 he was appointed, by the 
council of ſtate, to go with Sir Robert Honeywood, and Bul- 
ſtrode Whitelocke, eſq. commiſſioners to the Sound, to me- 
diate a peace between the kings of Sweden and Denmark: but 
Whitelocke obſerves, that himſelf was unwilling to undertake 
that ſervice, * eſpecially,” ſays he, to be joined with thoſe 
that would expect precedency of me, who had been formerl 
ambaſſador extraordinary to Sweden alone; and IL ne well 
TEN © 7 | 0 
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the vver-ruling temper and height of colonel Sidney. I therd- 
fore endeavoured to excuſe myſelf, by reaſon of my old age 


and infirmities ; but the council preſſed it upon me:“ how- - 


ever, he was at laſt excuſed from going. While Sidney was 
at the court of Denmark, M. Terlon, the French ambaſſador 
there, had the confidence to tear out of a book of mottos in 


che king's library this verſe; which the colonel, according to 


the liberty allowed to all noble ſtrangers, had written in ĩt: 


64% Manus hzc inimica tyrannis vol 

Enſe petit placidam ſub libertate quietem,” _ a7 
Lord Moleſworth, who relates this in the preface to his ſpi- 
rited account of Denmark, obſerves, that, © though M. Ter- 
lon underſtood not'a word of Latin, he was told by others 
the meaning of the ſentence ; which he confidered as a 
libel upon the French government, and upon ſuch as was 
_ tring up in Denmark by French affiſtance or ex- 
ample." Fas . e e 9 

At the Reſtoration, Sidney would not perſonally accept of 
the oblivion and indemnity generally granted to the whol# na- 
tion; but continued abroad till 1679. Then he returned to 
England, and obtained from the king a particular pardon, 
upon repeated promiſes of conſtant and quiet obedience for the 
future. Burnet obſerves, that he came back when the parlia- 
ment was preffing the king into the war, the court of France 
baving obtained leave for him to return ; and that, upon his 
doing all he could to divert the people from that war, ſome 
took him for a penfioner of France: while he in the mean 
time declared, to thoſe to whom he durſt ſpeak freely, that he 
knew it was a juggle; that our court was in an entire confi- 
dence with France ; and had no other deſign in this ſhow of a 
war but to'raiſe an army, and keep it beyond fea till. it was 
trained aud modelled. In 1683, he was accuſed of being con- 
cerned in the Rye-Houſe plot; and, after lord Ruſſel had 
been examined, was next brought before the king and council. 
He laid, that he would make the beſt defence he could, if 
they had any proof againſt him, but would not fortify their 
evidence by any thing he ſhould ſay; ſo that the examination 


was very ſhort. He was arraigned for high treaſon before the 


chief juſtice Jeffreys, Nov. 1683; and found 'guilty. After 
his conviction he ſent to the marquis of Halifax, who was his 
nephew by marriage, a paper to be laid before the king, con- 
taining the main points of bis defence; upon which he ap- 
pealed to the king, and deſired he would review the whole 
matter: but this had no other effect, except only to reſpite his 
execution for three weeks. When the warrant for his exe- 
cution was brought, he told the ſheriff, that he would not 
Hu Ces- ' expoſtulate 
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expoſtulate any thing upon his own account; for, the world 
Was nothing to him: but he deficed it might he conſidered, 
how guilty they were of his blood, who had not returned a 
fair jury, but one packed, and as directed by the king's ſoli- 
.citor. He was beheaded on Tower-hill, where he delivered 
a written paper to the Sheriff, Dec. 7, 1683: but his attain- 
der was reverſed, if that could make him any. amends, in the 
firſt year of William and Mary. Burnet, who knew him per- 
ſonally, gives the following character of him: „he was,” 
ſays he, © a man of moſt extraordinary courage; a ſteady 
man, even to obſtinacy; fincere, but of a rough and boiſterous 
temper, that could not bear contradiction. He ſeemed to be a 
Chriſtian, but in a particular form of his own; he thought it 
was to be like a divine philoſophy in the mind; but he was 
againſt all public worſhip, and every thiug that looked like a 
church. 1 was ſtiff to all republican principles; and ſuch 
an enemy to every thing that looked like monarchy, that 
he ſet himſelf in a high oppoſition againſt Cromwell when 
he was made proteQor. _ He had ſtudied. the hiſtory of 
E in all its branches, beyond any man I ever 
vy 37 


He left behind him * Diſcourſes upon Government; 
the firſt edition of which was in 1698, the ſecond in 1504, 
folio. To the ſecond is added the paper he delivered to the 
ſheriffs immediately before his death; with an alphabetical 
table. Some have eſteemed theſe diſcourſes of Sidney upon 

overnment ſo much as to eſteem them an ample compenſation 
; the loſs of Cicero's ſix books De Republica :? it is cer- 
tain, that they abound with ſtrong ſenſe and good learning, 
and ſhew their author to have been very conſummate in the 
ſcience of human nature and civil polity, . 
. SIDONIUS (C. SoLLivs APOLLINAR1S), a very inge- 
niois and learned ecclefiaſtic of the fifth century, was de- 
ſcended of an illuſtrious family, his father and grandfather 
having been prefeQi-pretorio in Gaul, and was born at 
Lyons about 430. He was educated with care, performed his 
Nudies under the beſt maſters of that time, and became very 
Tinu] in all parts of literature, eſpecially in poetry. He 
married Papianilla, the daughter of Avitus, who, from præ- 

fectus-prætorio in Gaul, was raiſed to the imperial throne, 
after the death of Maximus. But Majorianus, whom Leo 
had taken into a partnerſhip of the empire, forced Ayitus to 
lay down his crown, and came to beſiege the city of Lyons, 
where Sidonius had ſhut himſelf up. The city be ing taken, 
he fell into the hands of the enemy; but the reputation of his 
great learning procured him all the favour be could deſire: 
and, as a gratcful acknowledgement of it, he Wade à pane- 
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gy:ic.in honour of. Majorianus, which was ſo well taken, 
that the latter erected Sidonius's ſtatue in the city of | Rome. 
The emperor Anthemius did more honourably -requite chr 
zyric- which: Sidonius made in his honour, eee 
governor of the city of Rome, and afterwards raiſed hit 
to the dignity of a patrician; but he ſoon quitted his ſecular 


21 
* 


employment, and turned himfelf' to the government of the 
church. The ſee of Clermont being vacant in #72; Sidoniar, 


though yet no more than a layman, was choſen into it without 
competition; and, applying himſelf to ſuch ſtudies as were 
proper for his vocation, performed all the offices of a wiſe and 
good biſhop. Clermont being befieged by the Goths, be 
encouraged the people to ſtand upon their defence, and would 
never conſent to the ſarrender of the city; ſo that, when it 
was delivered up, he was forced to fly, hut was ſoon reſtored. 
Some time after, he was croſſed by two: factious prieſts, who 
deprived him of the government of his church; but he was 
again ſettled with honour at the end of a year. He died in 
peace in 487, after he had been biſhop fifteen years. ? 
le was a man learned above the age he lived in, ſkilled in 
all parts of literature and ſcience, of a ſubtle and penetrating 
wit, and an elegant writer, both in verſe and proſe. He 
wrote ſeveral things, none of which are extant, except nine 
books of Epiſtles, with about four and twenty poems inter- 
ſperſed. There are few things in his letters which relate to 
religion or the church: but they contain a great variety of 
matters, which relate to learning and prophane hiſtory. They 
were publiſhed with notes by father Sirmond, at Paris, 1614, 
in 8vo; and, after his death, reprinted in 1652, with ſome 
additions, in to. e | . 

SIGNORELLI (Luca), a Florentine painter, was born 


bodies, that from a piece, which he painted in a chapel of 
the great church at Orvieto, the famed Michael Angelo 
transferred ſeveral entire figures into his © Laſt Judgement.“ 
The following ſtory of him ſhews what an abſolute command 
he had over his mods. He had a ſon extremely handſome, 
and a youth of great hopes, who was unfortunately killed 
at Cortona. This ſon, ' infinitely beloved by him, 'was 
brought home? upon which he his. corpſe to be car- 


ried into his /painting-room ; and, having ſtripped him, im- 


mediately drew his picture, without (ſhedding à tear. He 
painted a great deal for pope Sixtus IV, and died very rich 
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" SIGONIUS ;(CaroLus), a moſt learned Italian, was of 
an ancient family of Modena, and born there in 1525. His 
father deſigned him for a phy ſician, and ſent him to- Bologria 


* 
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at Cortona in 1439. He was ſo excellent at deſigning naked 
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wich tliat view: but he ſoon abandoned this purſuit, and gave 
bimſelf up to Greek and Latin learning, which was more 
agreeable to his taſte and humour. He taught Greek firſt at 
Venice, then at Padua, and laſtly at Bologna. He had ſome 
literary diſputes with Robortellius and Gruchius upon Roman 
antiquities,” in which he was exceedingly well verſed. He 
-wrote a vaſt number of books: the moſt eſteemed of his 
works are, De Republica Hebræorum;““ “De Republica 
Athenienſium; Hiſtoria de Occidentali Imperio;“ and 
4 De regno Italiæ.“ Lipſius, Caſaubon, Turnebus, and all 
the learned, ſpeak of him in terms of the profoundeſt re- 
ſpect ; and very deſervedly; for, he was unqueſtionably a 
man of great judgement as well as learning, very exact 
and deep in reſearches, and of moſt unwearied diligence. 
He died in 1584, aged 60. His works were all colleQed, 'and 
8 at Milan in 1733 and 1734: they make ſix volumes in 
lio. | | 10 
- SILANION, a famous Athenian ſtatuary, who lived in 
the time of Alexander the Great, about the hundred and four- 
teenth | Olympiad. The figure of Sappho; that of one Sa- 
tyrus, who had gained ſeveral prizes at the Olympic exerciſes ; 
and that of a wreſtler, called Demaratus; were reckoned 
his maſter-pieces; to which we may add a ſtatue of Apollo- 
dorus, a man of Silanion's profeſſion, who was very hard to 
leaſe himſelf. This Apollodorus was repreſented by Si- 
lanion, as Pliny reports, breaking his own figures, and with 
all his chagrin and curioſity about him; which was expreſſed 
with ſo much life and nature, that it looked hke anger itſelf. 
Pliny, lib. 34. cap. 8. Bayle, Diction. Hiſtor. fy 
' SILIUS ITALICUS (Carus), a Roman poet, and au- 
thor of an epic poem in ſeventeen books, which contains an 
account of the ſecond Punic war, fo famous in biſtory for 
having decided the empire of the world in favour of the Ro- 
mans, He was born in the reign of Tiberius, and is ſuppoſed 
to have derived the name of Italicus from the place of his 
birth ; but whether he was born at Italica in Spain, or at 
Cortinium in Italy, which, according to Strabo, had the name 
of Italica given it during the ſocial war, is a point which 
cannot be known: though, if his birth had happened at either 
of theſe places, the grammarians will tell us, that he ſhould 
have been called Italicenſis. and not Italicus. When he came 
to Rome, be applied himſelf to the bar; and, by a cloſe imi- 
tation of Cicero, ſucceeded ſo well, that he became a cele» 
brated advocate and moſt accompliſhed orator. His merit and 
character recommendei him to the higheſt offices in the re- 
public, even to the conſulſhip, of which he was: poſſeſſed 
when Nero died. He is ſaid to have been aiding and affiſting 
Kg.) ' in 
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ja accuſing perſons. of high rank and Ae e 
wicked emperor had devoted to deſtruction: but hie retrieved 
his character afterwards by a long and uniform courſe of vir 
tuous behaviour. He held a principal place under the emperor 
Vitellius, which he executed, fo. well that he preſerved his 
credit with the public, Veſpafian ſent him as proconſul into 
Aſia, where he behaved. with clean hands and 1 
reputation. After haying thus ſpent the beſt part of his life 
the ſervice of his country, he bade adieu to public affairs, re- 
ſolving to conſecrate the remainder to a polite retirement and 
the Muſcs. Ile had ſeveral fine villas in the country; one at 
Tuſculum, celebrated for having been Cicero's; and a farm 
near Naples, ſaid to have been Virgil's, and at which was his 
tomb, which Silius often viſited; RE Martial eoroptiniels | 
__ on both theſe ar : 


10 Silius 1 magni eelebrur monyracnta a Maronis, 
“ Jugera facundi qui Ciceronis habe. 
1 40 Heredem Dominumque {ni tumulique lariſſue 


Non alium mallet nec Maro nec et de er blunt. 


de of Tully's ſeat my Silius is poſſeſs'd, .. 
% And his the tomb where Virgil's aſhes reſt... 
% Could thoſe great ſhades return to chooſe their toi, ts 
6 The preſent owner they would bath , t er 
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_ theſe retirements he applied bimſelf to poetry, led not y 
much by any great force of genius, which would certainly not 
have ſuffered him to ſtay till life was in, the wane, and his 
imagination growing cold, as by his exceeding great love of 
Virgil, to whoſe memory he paid the higheſt veneration, and 
whoſe birth-day he is ſaid to have celebrated annually with 
more ſolemnity than his own. _ He has imitated him in his 
2 1 and, though he falls entirel ly ſhort-of him, yet he poſ- 

ſſes many excellent qualities, and has diſcovered a great and 
univerſal genius, which would enable him to ſucceed. in ſome 
degree in whatever he undertook, He ſpent many, years in 
this manner; till at laſt he was ſeized with an incurable ulcer, 
which afflicted him with inſupportable Fur, and drove him to 
put an end to his life by 8 rom ſuſtenance. This 
was a common practice among the Romans, and, according 
to the principles of the Stoics, an act of bravery: though it is 
remarkable, that Atticus, who Was an Epicurean, dn in.the 
fame manner. 

Since we know little of Silius Tralicus but what we An 
from an epiſtle of the younger Pliny, we cannot do beiter than 


. that epiſtle, A LE, at kaft, ne 
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4 am. juſt now informed, that Silius Ttaheus' has ſtarved 


days, excepting. only the loſs of bis younger ſon; however, 
that was made up to him in the ſatisfaction of ſeeing; his eldeſt, 
who is of a more amiable character, attain the conſular dig 


nity, and of leaving him in a very flouriſhing ſituation. He 


ſuffered a little; m his reputation in the time of Nero, Having 
been ſuſpected of forwardly joining in ſome of the informa- 
tions which were carried on in the reign ot that prince; hut he 
made uſe of his intereſt in Vitellius with great diſcretion and 
bumanity. He acquired much honour by bis adminiſtration 
of the government of Afia; and, by his approved behaviour 
after his retirement from buſineſs, cleared bis character from 
that ſtain which his former intrigves had thrown upon it, He 
lived among the nobility of Rome without power, and conſe- 
quently without enyy. _ Though be frequently was confined 
to his bed; and always to his chamber, yet he was highly 
reſpeted and much viſited; not with a view to his. wealth, 
but merely on acconnt of his metit. He employed his time 
between converfing with men of letters, an R of 
verſes; which be fometimes recited, in order to try the fenti- 
ments of the public: but he diſcovered in ther more induſtry 
than genius. In the decline of his years he entirely quitted 
Rome; and 'lived altogether in Campania; whence even the 


acceſſion of the new emperor (Trajan) could not draw him; 


n cireumſtance which J mention, as well to the honour of the 
prince, / who was not diſpleaſed with that liberty, as of Italicus, 
he was not aftaid to make uſe of it, He was reproached 
with being fond of all the elegances of the fine arts to a degree 
of exceſs. ''| He had ſeveral. villas in the ſame province; and 
the laſt purchaſe was always the chief favoutite; to the 5 
of the reſt. They wete all fotniſhed with large collection 
of books,” fires, and pidtufes; which he more than 11585 
he even adored; particularly that of Virgil, of whom he was 
ſo paſſionate an 'admirer, tliat he gelebte g iverſar 
that poet's Birth-day* With mare ſoleninity than his own; 
eſpecially at Napfes where te Uſed to apptfbaeH his tomb with 
TIFF 7 6 p . 


the anniverſe ary. of 
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b — it had been à temple. In this trau 
ity he ſiyed to the 55th year of his age; with à delicate ra- 
aſickly conſtitution. It is remarkable, that aa he was 


: laſt yerſpn op whom Nero gonfartech the cou difice, 
1 ri Pe Kad during ———— the laſt 


ſurvived of all thoſe who had been raifed byy hirn 0 
dignity, - When 1 conſider this, I cannot forbear lament- 
ing the tranſitocy condition of mankind Is there any 
AR: ſo;ſhory and limited as human life, even im its 
— —— period Does it not ſeom to you, pay friend, hun 
dax, that! Nera was upen tbe throne? and vet not 
one of Rag thoſe, Wa were conſuls in his reign, nom ve 
in! , » 4 eit N ile tt Ie 381 F 
oth 8 ions: of Silis Ltalous: — 
and corre one; was-publilbed.at Leipſic, 1696, in Byo,: wath 
Mort and uſeful notes by Cellarius: but the beſt is thas 
cum notie integris* Varigrum | * [Arnaldi. Drakenhoach, 
Frajedt e. ad .Rhen-, 11% 40+: e 1 10 
SIMEON; STILITES, We las ;of che und 
ridicylpys diſeipline practiſed in the fifth century by -fopanis- 
tious. perſons, called Stilites, by the Greeks; and Sancti Column. 
nares, or pillar'ſain, by the Latins. This Simeon 
his follics by changing che Shepherd! life for che auſletitien a 
3; man. He paſlad-thirty-ſcven years of a miſerable liber ph 
the ſummits of different pillars; by which he attractod um. 
verſal admitation and reverence. , His example was followed 
by, various. inhabitants ol, Syria and Paleſtine,  wharmiftoott | 
this fanaticiſm fer the ſuggeſlions of a true and bply.religuans | 
Simeon, the lader ef this {eQ, was bory at Sal in che em- 
pot of Cilicia, about the year Pay) — ii bas Swimmer? 
SIMON (Rien), a — — ivine of great 
— and learning, was bom at Dieppe in i638; and cum. 
menged: his ydjog,. among the prieſts of the; aratary: in the 
$.40wn. He quitted them far fome nme, and went tg 
aris, Whene he epplied himſelf 10 divinity, andtanade a 
progreſs i in the knowledge of the Orientał tongnes, for a 
ke had always a particular turn: by be ecturneds ta the 
oratory, and: became a prieſt of it about 1660. In 1670, he 


began to preſent the public with things. of a ſmaller kind as; 5 


in this year. Factum pour les Juiſs de Meta, accuſcediaraid 
tub un petit enfant Chretien ;* in 764, 4 Fronch tranflationt 
from the Itahan of “ Loo Modena Hiſtory of the 
Jews,“ with a ſupplement. concerning the ſects of the Ca 
raites and Samaritans, by bimſelf; in 2075, another wranſla- 
tion from the; Raliem af 2 . Voyage to mount Libanug,” "tip. 
erome Dandini: But the firſt work of importanaa, andlin- 
1 the. moſt important work he ever — 

9 re 
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«Hiſtoire Critique du Vieux Teſtament, or '* Critical 
«Hiſtory of the Old Teſtament.“ It appeated in 1678, but 
was immediately ſuppreſſed by the intrigues and management 
of Meſſieurs du Port Royal; who pretended, chat it contained 
things falſe and dn to religion and the church. It was 
reprinted the year after, and was 7 much admired for excellent 
learning and admirable eritieiſm, that it became an object of 
attention to foreigners; and thus was publiſhed,” in Latin at 
Amſterdam 1681, in Englith at London 1682. In the mean 
time, on account of ſome ſingularities, it laid a foundation for 
the diſputes which he afterwards had with Le Clere, Iſaac 
Voſſius, Jurieu, and other learned men 
In 1684 he publiſhed © Hiſtoire de l'Origine & du Pro- 
25 des Revenus 'Ecclcfiaſtiques,” or, * The Hiſtory of the 
iſe and Progreſs of Eccleſiaſtieal Revenues,” under the name 
of Jerome a Coſta; for it was very common with him to 
aſſume fiftitious names. This work and the critical Hiſtory 
of the Old Teftament © are read,“ ſays Voltaire, who cal 
Simon an excellent critic, by all men of learning.” A ſe- 
eond edition of it, with great additions; was printed at Franc- 
fort, as was the firſt, 1709, in 2 vols. 12mo. In 1684, he 
publiſhed, at London, . Diſquifitiones Criticæ de variis per 
iverſa loca & tempora Bibliorum Editionibus, &c:“ and in 
the ſame year, at the ſame place, came out an Engliſſi tranſ- 
lation of it, with this title, Critical Enquiries into the va- 
rious editions of the Bible, printed in divers places and at 
ſeveral times, together with animadverſions upon à ſmall 
treatiſe of Dr. Iſaac Voſſhus concerning the oracles of the 
Sibyls. There is great order, exactneſs, and learning, in 
this piece; and it may be conſidered as a very gbod abridge - 
ment of his Critical Hiſtory of the Old Teſtament.” In 
1686, he publiſned an anſwer to Le Clere, who had printed 2 
criticiſm upon this work the year before; and, upon Le 
Clerc's replying in 1686, another in 1687. He did not put 
his own name to theſe pieces, but called himſelf the Prior of 
Bolleville; at which place he then reſided. oo 
In 1688 he publiſned at Erancfort, under the name of John 
Reuchlin, Diflertation Critique ſur la Nouvelle Biblio- 
theque des Auteurs Eoclẽſiaſtiques par Du Pin, &c;“ in which 
he ſupports with great ſpirit ſome principles in his Critical 
Hiſtory of the Old Teſtament,” which had been contradicted 
Du Pin. In 1689 came out his & Hiſtoire Critique du 
ve du Nouveau Teſtament,“ an Engliſh verſion of which 
was publiſhed the ſame year at London; in 1690, Hiſtoire 
des verſions du Nouveau Teſtament;“ in 1693. 
Hindu Critique des ꝓrincipaux Commentateurs du Nou- 
veau Teſtament ' ih all which, as indeed in- every * 
9 104 
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Uo li@ wrote, - ere appears great acuteneſs, great juements 
and great learning. In 1702 he publiſhed a Frenchytraſlation 
of the New Teſtament, with critical remarks, in 2-yot«/$8v0-: 


it was cenſured by Cardinal de Noailles; and Boſſuet bi 

of Meaux. In 1714, was publiſhed-at Amſterdam, ii 2 

amo, Nouvelle Bibliotheque Choiſie, ou Pon Hit con- 

noitre les bons livres en divers genres de littẽrature, & Huſage 
qu 'on en doit faire: or, A new ſelect library, which 
points out the good books in various kinds of litera ure, and 

the uſe to be made of them :”: but this muſt be rezkoned a 

humous work; for, Simon died at Oper in wo 1 "A 
in his 94th year. | 

He was the author and — of other things, but they —— | 
of a fmaller nature, and leſs conſiderable: Tt 1s W — 
have mentioned his principal works. 5 115 

SIMON MAGUs, the father and 2 of — nk the 
art that diſturb'd the Chriſtian church, was born at Gitthon, in 

Samaria, where he is ſaid to have made himſelf famous by his 
magic powers. He was probably baptiſed by St. Philip about the 
_=m 34, and ſoon after offered to purchaſe, of the apoſtles 

eter and John, the power of conferring the Holy-Ghoſt;1-but 
his offer was rejected, and he ſolicited their prayers, and was 
by them exhorted: to repent. According to Jubin Martyr, 
and other ancient hiſtorians, he travelled as far as Rome; but 
they are perhaps in an error. The common ſtory of his death 
is fabulous; however, the curious reader may find ſome ſatis- 
fact ion from Van Dale's diſſertation De Statua Simonis, on 
the ſubject of his tragical end. A thing ſo remarkable would 
not have eſcaped the notice of the Roman hiſtorians; the 
fathers, and biſhops of the farſt three centuries. The Simo 
nians, the ſect to . he gave his name, did not ſubſiſt in 
any part of the earth — years afterwards. It as extin- 
2 according to Donæus, by the Menandriin 'hereſy, 
or their docti ine and opinions. 

"SIMON (of DuRHAn). He was a monk, firſt in "the 
convent of e e. and afterwards in that of Durham 
during the reign of rd III. as appears from his chronicle, 
which was written ſoon after the year 1343. when David II. 
of Scotland was taken priſoner. The time of his death is not 
certainly known; but probably it happened before the year 
1357, becauſe be makes no mention of the reſtoration — 
king David. His chronicle, in MS. in the libra 
Durham, and a copy of it, was PG: at oel bp by 
| Dr. Herne. 11 
SIMONEAU (cnATESs), an ingenious French! 

a native of Orleans, born 1639, and bred under 
Chateau, Heerngraved for the Medallic Hiſtory of Lovis XIV 
8 * 2 


| GR Tnen he left his country, 2 


ww 51 WOM!I DE 8. 
oe he belt known by his 


magnificrntprintefF ranche-Qlbuids 
+ His portrait of the ducheſs of Orleans, after 


| Rigaud) and his. journey of Mary of Medicis, from Rubens, 


we reckined among bis beft pieces. Died at Paris in 1728. 
— wn engraved in Engraing. — 2 vols. ſolio, the 
fHiſto of printing and ing. _ mechanic 
Arts fron 2694 to 170.“ 1g vil 456 Lis 


_ -SIMONIDES, an ancient Greek poet and 3 


was bormat Ceos, an iſle in the Ægean ſea, about the gbth 
N kept a ſchool, in his firſt years, at Carthea in 
the art of finging and dancing in he 
9 — into Sicily; 
whore; By his wiſdom and his verſe; he gained the eſteem and 
favour of ihe three greateſt men perhaps then in the world; 
Pauſanias general of Sparta, Themiſtocley the Athenian, and. 
Hier of Sicily, the wiſeſt and moſt moderate of the antient 
ryrants. He compoſed poems in almoſt every way, but _ | 
emlly in the elegiac; and got as much honour as he gave to 
the four celebrated fights at Marathon, Thermopyle, Sala- 
mis, and Phtan. By his * on the: firſt of theſe battles, 
he won the-prize — the tragedim.: When be is 
repreſented by 2 . 


paſſionate writer, they allude particularly to his @pars or. La- 


mentations, mentioned by Suidas, which — powerful in 

drawing tears from the readers, that Catullus uſes as a proverb 

—#* Meſtius lacrymis Simonideis.” And for the ſame-reaſon 

Horace, after he has been bewailing dhe miſeries of the Ro- 

man ware, and at laſt is willing to turn from that melancholy 
cauti ons his muſe not to take up the mee of 

e — inſtead of n e BE „57 
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Cer retractes munera nænis.“ 


His wit was above, the cenfure A hay 26 "bot the com- 
mon fault laid to his mozals was extreme ies but tes 
he was taxed: with this. vice in his old age, bis > _ 


that he had rather leave riches to his enemies when he died, 


than be forced by poverty, while he lived, to ſeek the aſſiſtance 
of his friends... This does not ſhew, a yery gracious turn. of 
mind; and yet, excepting; this imputation of covetouſneſs, 
8 man 4 ng. piety 14 1 has 

wm one nce, and recor reward of heaven 
_ i “ Happening,” fays he, to find a dead corpſe. 
en the ſhore, and taking care to give it a decent bu- 
ion aß thg dead man fax whom he performed, 
office, nnn gar, * 


the pious, 


: 
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SIMPLICIUS ax 


he deſigned.” Simonides obeyed ;. and his cornpanions, put- 
ting to ſea, were all ſhipwrecked and drowned: - But the no- 
bleſt teſtimony of his wiſe way of thinking in religious matters, 
is that famous anſwer of his to Hiero, who aſked him, what 
God was?” At firſt Simonides defired a day's' time to con- 
ſider: upon the expiration of that, he begged two days more; 
and when, upon a frequent redoubling of the time, Hiero 
demanded the reaſon of the delay ; ** becauſe,” ſays Simonides, 
% the more I think on that ſubjed, the more obſcure it 
ſeems.” He is recorded, by Cicero and Quinti.ian, as the 
inventor of artificial memory ; and they both give a remarkable 
inſtance of his excellence in that way, to which we refer the 
reader. . n vic; | 5 
It is evidence enough of the eſteem the antients had for 
him, that we find Xenophon doing him the honour to make 
him a ſpeaker with Hiero, in his © Dialogue of Tyranny;“ 
and Plato, in his Protagoras, introducing the great So- 
erates expounding his verſes, and, in another place, allowing 
him the glorious epithet of Divine.“ It is plain they were 
all of Tully's opinion, and reſpected his wiſdom and learning 
in other matters, as much as his ſweet vein of poeſy. He is 
generally ſuppoſed to have been a very long liver. Plutarch 
has an inſcription, which ſhews him to have won the poetic 
prize after he was eighty. Suidas allows him 89 years; and 
Lucian gives him above go. If we believe the old Greek 
epigrams made on his perſon and works, he died in Sicily, 
and probably in the court of king Hiero. The little pieces 
that remain of him are mage 1 together in Urſinus's collec- 
tion, printed at Antwerp by Plantin, in 1568; and in other 
collections of the Minor poets. . be fe 5 | 
SIMPLICIUS; an ancient philoſopher, by country a Ci- | | 
lician, was a diſciple of Ammonius, and like him a firm ad- il 
herer to Paganiſm. He was one of thoſe, who, diſtruſting 
the ſecurity of their ſituation under the emperor Juſtinian, . 
went with Areobindus to Coſroes king of the Perſians: but, 
this removal not anſwering their expectations, they returned to | 
Athens, after it had been ſtipulated in a truce between the Per- 
fians and the Romans, A. B. 549, that they ſhould live quietly - 
and ſecurely upon what was their own, and not be compelied by | 
the Chriſtians to depart from the religion of their anceſtors. 
Simplicius was a profeſſor of the Peripatetic Philoſophy; not, 
however, as an oppoſer of other ſeas, but deſirous to recon- 
cile them all: and hence he is called by a modern (Petrus 
Petitus), omnium veterum philoſophorum coagulum.““ 
He wrote commentaries upon ſeveral of Ariſtotle's works, 
which are valuable, not only for the judgement and good ſenſe 
of Simplicius, which is every where diſplayed, but alſo for 


D 
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ſome curious fragments of antient philoſoph 
ſerved. But, of all his productions, — of which are = 
leaſt iſhed, none exceeds. his Commentary upo 
ictetus; concerning which Kabricius declares bimilelf pe 
ſuaded, chat there is nothing in Pagan antiquity better cu 
lated: to form the manners, or to give zuſter ideas of a. Divine 
Providence. It has been ſeveral times printed in Greek and 
Latin; at Leyden, 1639, in 4to ; at London, in in 
8vo· Monſ. Dacier publiſhed a French tranſlation of it at 


Paris, 1915, in.12m0:;; 28 Dr. George Stanhope n an 


Engliſh one at London, 1704, in 8. 


IMP SON (Enes as); profeſſor af tnathewatics. in the 
king's academy at Woolwich, fellow of the Royal ſociety, 


and member ef the royal academy at Stockholm, was born 


at Market-Boſworth, in Leiceſterſnire, Aug. 20, 1710. His 
father was a ſtuff-weaver in that town: and, though in -tole- 
rable circumſtances, yet, intending to bring up his ſon to his 


| own buſineſs, he took fo litthe care of - his education, as only 


to have him taught Engliſh. May, 1724, there happened a 

t eclipſe of the ſun, which was total in ſevetal parts of 
Eaeland: which phenomenon ſtruck the mind of young 
Simpſon with a ſtrong curioſity to enter into the reaſon of it, 


and fo be able to predict the like ſurpriſing events. It was, 


however, five or ſix years before he could obtain his deſire, 
which at length was gratified hy the following accident. Being 
at the houſt of a relation, where he had refided ſome * 
2 came that way, and took a lodging at the ſame — 
man, to his proſeſſion of an itinerant merchant, had 
joined the more profitable one of a fortune · teller, which he 
performed by — aſtrology. Every one knows with what 
regard perſons of ſuch a caſt are treated by the inhabitants of 
country-villages: it cannot be ſurprifing, therefore, that an 
untutored lad of nineteen ſhould look upon this man as a pro- 


. digy; and, regarding him in this light, ſhould | endeavour to 


wmeratiate' bimſelf into his favour. He ſucceeded :'\and tbe 
pedlar, intending a journey to Briſtol fair, left in his hands an 
old edition of Cocker's Arithmetic ;. to which was ſubjoined 
a ſhort appendix on Algebra; aud a book of Partridge, the 
almanac-maker, on genitures. Theſe he had peruſed to ſo 
good purpoſe, during the abſence of his friend, as to extite 


his amazement upon his return: in conſequence of which he 


fet himſelf about erecting a genethliacal ben in order to a 
— of Thomas's future fortune. The poſition of the 
eavens the wizard having very maturely eonfidered, ** fe- 
cundum artem, did, with much confidence, pronounce, 
that * within two vears tune ev e e e a _ 
IR NOR Sh | 44 * 
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N was not long after thisg that Sit itnpſon, beihg g pretty well 
qualified to erect a figure himſelf (for he had tau ght. himſelf 
to write); did, by the advice of his friend, — duet. pro- 
feffion of cafting nativitiesz whence he derived a pretty pit- 
tance; ſo chat he quite! neglected weavingseand ſoon became 
the oracie of Boſworth and its environs,” Scarcely a courtſhip 
advanced do a match, or a bargain to à ſale, without pre- 
viouſſy conſolting the / infallible Simpſon about the conſt· 
uences. Helping folks to ſtolen” goods he always declared 
ve His match; and that, as to liſe and death, he had ab 
2 Together with lus aſtrolegy, he had furniſhed him- 
f with enough arithmetic, algebra, and geometry,” to qua- 
lify him for looking into the Ladies Diary (of which he'hatl 
afterwards tlie direction), whefeby he came to underſtand, 
that there wal ſtill a higher branch of mathematical knowledge 
than any be had been yet t acquainted witk ; and this was the 
ala cf fluxions. Nererheleſs, our Joon, an lyſt, was 
5 7. at a loſs to diſcover any Engli r Wwho had 
wen on the ſubject, except Mr, Hayes; add his work, 
being a folſo and then pretty ſcaree, exceeded his ability of 
purchaſing. However, an acquainitarice+ lent him Stone's 
Fluxions, which is à tranſlation of De l' Hoſpital's· Analyſe 
des infinite ment - petits:ꝰ and by mis one book, and his on 
R, talents, he was, as we ſhall preſently ſee, enables, © 
à very few years, to compoſe a mt more accurate treatiſe | 
10 chat 1 than any chat nad Nate N in our 
lan {07 d e le, 
ay Buy he had bid "odich to ces and eee te ; 
wha driven to hardſhips for the ſubſiſtence':of his family; 
Having married z Soy with two children, who ſoon brought 
3 K Ye He came u „ London; and fer ſothe mn 
ht at His buſineſs” in SpitalHelds; and ranghrmatheme 
tics when he had an) ſpa re time. His indüſtry turned to ſo 
od accoufn, that dee wert home, and brought up his wife 
add chituren to ſettle in London: | The fmbder of his. Uh. 
lars e d . 5 becoming fa ſome. meaſure 
2 to ic, he x th p — Ne 
ſubſeription, . A og _ of Phonions wherein 
| nee apa Ti aud 1 Method are * after Om. 
cle anner; With t r application to 
nd A des n fa che Doctrine dt Mute bon 
Ir Wee gucke une explained; fluxionary 


and ekpopenitizf "Equations feleed, Ser.“ When be firdt pro- 
ofed His 7 1005 . n che did net 
800 ſH bock F the true principles of 
Faris aer ny — materialy efpecialiy - the 
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things done by ſeveral: learned and ingenious gentlemen, the 
principles . were_ nevertheleſs left obſcure and defective, and all 
that had been done by any of them in © infinite Series very 
-incqufiderable. The book was not publiſhed till 1737; the 
author having been fiequently interrupted from furniſhing the 
preſs ſo faſt as he could have wiſhed, through his unavoidable 
attention to his pupils for his immediate ſupport, In 1740, 
be publiſned. A Treatiſe on the Nature and Laws of 
Chance, in 4to: to which are annexed full and clear lnveſ- 
tigations of two important Problems added in the ſecond Edi- 
tion of Mr De Moiyrr's Book on Chances, and two new Me- 
thods for ſumming of Series“ His next performance was, 
Eſſays on ſeveral. curious and uſeful ſubjects in ſpeculative 
and mixed Mathematics. | Dedicated to Francis Blake, Eſq; 
ſince Fellow of the Royal Society, and his very good Frien 
and Patron. Printed in the ſame year 1740,” 4to.; In 1742, 
Bvo, The Docttine of Annuities and Reverſions deduced 
from general and evident Prmeiples; with uſeful Tables, 
ſhewing the Valyes of ſingle and joint lives, &c. at different 
Rates of Intereſt, &c. This, in 2743, was followed by Ay 
Appendix, containing ſome Remarks on à late Book on the 
ſame ſubject (by Mr. Abr. De More, F. R. 8) with Anſwers 
to ſome perſonal and malignant Repreſentations in the Preface 
thereof,” De Moivre never thought fit to reply to it. In 
1743. be publiſhed alſo Mathematical Difſertations on a 
Varicty | of Phyſical and Analytical Subjects,“ 4to. This 
work he dedicated to Martin Folkes, eſq. preſident of the 
royal ſociety. His next book was, A Treatiſe of ks L2G 
wherein the fundamental Principles are fully and clearly de- 
monſtrated, and applied to the ſolution of a variety of Pro- 


blems.” To which he added. The Conſtruction of 2 


great number of geometrical Problems, with the Method of 
reſalving them numetically,“ This wotk was defigned for 
the uſe of young beginners; inſcribed to William Tones, eſq. 
F. R. S. and printed in 1745, 8 Vo. A new edition appeared 
in 1765, with additions and improvements. This is dedicated 
to James earl of Morton, F. R. S. Mr. Jones being dead. 
* Elements of Geometry, with their application to Menſura- 
tion. of Superficies and Solids, to the Determination of Maxima 


and Minima, and to the Conſiruction of a great. Variety of | 


Geometrical. Problems.” Firſt publiſhed in 1747, 8vo. A 
ſecond edition came out in 1760, with large alterations and 
h 


additions, deſigned for young. beginners ; particularly 10550 


gent emen at the king's academy at Woolwich, and dedica 


to Charles. Frederick, eſq. ſurveyor- general of the ordnance, 


In 1748, came out hie“ Trigonometry, Plane and Spherical 
vith the Conſtruction and Application of La x 
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This little book contains ſeveral things nem and uſeful. 
4 Sele Exerciſes for young proficients in the Mathematics,” 
Zvo, 1752. The dedication is to John Bacom, ed. F. R. S. 
In 1) 50, 2 vols. Vo. The Doctrine and Application af 
Fluxions, ee beſides what is common on the Subject, 
a Number of new Improvements in the Theory, and the So, 
lution of a Variety of new and very intereſting Problems, in 
different branches of the Mathematics.” In the preface the 
author offers this to the world as a new book rather than a 
ſecond edition of that publiſhed in 1737; in which he ac- 
knowledges, that, beſides preſs-errors, there are ſeveral ob 
ſcurities and defeQs, for want of experience, and many of the 
diſadvantages he then laboured under, in his firſt ſally. This 


* 


work is dedicated to George earl of Macclesfield. His “ Mif- 
cellaneous Tracts,“ proved in 1757, 4to, was his laſt legacy 
to the public; a moſt valuable bequeſt, whether we conſider 
che dignity and importance of the ſubjects, or his ſublime and 
accurate manner of treating them. Theſe are inſcribed to the 
earl of Macclesfield, Several papers of Mr. Simpſon were 
read at meetings of the Royal Society, and printed in their 
Tranſactions: but as moſt, if not all, of them were afterwards 
inſerted, with alterations or additions, in his printed volumes, 
it would be needleſs to take any notice of them here. * 
From his writings, let us now return to himſelf. Through 
the. intereſt N e ee of William Jones, eſq. he was, 
in 1743, appointed profeſſor of mathematics, then vacant by 
the death of Mr. Derbam, in the King's academy at Wool 
wich, his warrant bearing date Auguſt 25. Not long after; 
be was choſen a member of the Royal Society. The prefiden 
and council, in conſideration of his very moderate circum- 
ſtances, were pleaſed to excuſe his admiſſion- fees and? Yikes 
wiſe his giving bond for the ſettled . At the 
academy he exerted his faculties to the utmoſt: in inſtructing ths 
pupils who were the immediate objects of his duty, as well as 
others, whom the ſuperior offices of the ordnance permitted to 
be boarded and lodged in his houſe." din bee manner of teaching 
he had a; peculiar and happy aldrefs, a certain dignity. an 


perſpicuity, tempered with \tch''a' degtes of mildneſs, as en- 
wo both the attention, eſteem, and friendſhip, of his ſcho- 
lars. He had the misfortune to find his health decline, through 
his cloſe manner of living, and the want of converſing with 
his friends. His weak conſtitution of body was ill adapted to 
the vigour of his mind, having been framed with originally 
weak nerves. Exerciſe and a proper regimen were preſcribed 
him, but to little purpoſe 3 for he ſunk gradually into ſuch a 
lowneſs of ſpirits as often in à manner deprived him of his 
mental faculties, and at laſt rendered” him ineapable 8 per- 
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forming his duty, or even of readiag the letters of Yis Friis, 
xd o trifling an accident as the dropping of a tea-cup would 
him as moch 38 if à Hodfe' had tumbfed down. The 


phyficians adviſed his native att for his recovery ; and, Feb. 


176t,, he ſet out, with much reluctance (believing he mould 
never return), for Boſwotth, along with ſome relations. The 
journey fatigued him £0 ſuch a degfee, that, upon his arrival, 
e betook himſelf to his chamber, where he grew continual] 
worde and worſe to tlic day of bis death, "May'14, in his giſt 


Hie left'a fon and a daoghter } tlie ſotmer an officer in the 
royal regiment of artillery... The King, at the inſtance of lord 
Ligonier, in conſideration of Mr. Sitnpſ6nh's' great merits, was 
gel grant a penſion to his widow, together with hand- 
fome apartments adjoining to tle academy 7 4 favour never 
,, MORT 5 oe ooro rages 
SIMPSON (Joux, M. A.). Te was born near Dumfries, 
1677, and educated in the uniyerfity of Glaſgow, where be 
Pl miniſter at Liimahago, 


105 he was proſecuted ten yeats before their judicatures, and 
Caroline intereſted herſelf ſo 3 


ied at Edinburgh, 1944, aged 66. F f 
"SIMPSON e 155 He was bort at Hamilton 


aged 70. His works are numerous, and all greatly cftremed ; 
particularly his “ Euclid,” and his “ Treatiſe on Conie Sec- 
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